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PREFACE 



Bt arranging the various Rnles and Principles of a Language 
into a systematic form, permanency and precision are given 
to what would, otherwise, either be subject to fluctuation or 
involved in obscurity; the relative importance and connection 
of the different Rules become clearly ascertained, by which 
the whole can be more easily acquired and retained, and 
applied with fieusility and correctness. Nor can any one, who 
considers our language as derived from a great variety of 
sources, and, consequently, possessing many peculiarities, foil 
to bo convinced that the shortest, as well as the safest mode 
of acquiring a knowledge of its structure and properties, must 
be the study of a system in which they are explained and 
illustrated^ 

Notwithstanding the obvious propriety of these remarks, 
some individuals contend, that a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek precludes the necessity of the direct study of English 
Grammar. — ^That a correct knowledge of one language neces- 
sarily induces a correct knowledge of another, is an opinion 
too absurd for any intelligent man seriously to entertain. 
But, say these objectors, by associating with persons ac- 
customed to speak tolerably well, by translating from one 
language into another, and by having themes occasionally 
prescribed to be written in English, the pupil will, by these 
means alone, acquire readiness and precision of expression. 
As these are the reasons usually assigned for excluding 
English Grammar from forming a part of instiuption in Clas- 
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IV PREFACE. 

sical schools, I shall take leave to make a few observations 
on the subject. 

First, By associating with individuals accustomed to 
express themselves tolerably w^U, thp ear does, indeed, be- 
come so cultivated as to enable us to avoid committing any 
glaring solecism. This mode, however, will never enable us 
to acquire a correct knowledge of orthography, etymology, 
the goyeimment of wo^rds, puiiet^ation, and the numarous 
peculiarities of combipation ^mpi^sed ui^der the term Grtmh 
n^eir. Biesides, every boy learnpig Latin doe^ mi eiyoy the 
opportuiiity of hearing ox^y eos^reqi languaK^ But, be tfaia 
a^ H Qiay, let $^ person desirous of ascertaining the coireotness 
of our %tfbt@ment, pla^ the Ex^cises attached to this woyk 
in the hands of one who hsv9 neyei« reocaved any iBStmoliQii 
in English Qreunm^r, aud require him ta rectify tiie sentences 
conts^ned in th^t volume, I need not ^j what will be the 

■t »ocn.i 1> - 

Secondly. On the subject of translation, ii must be obvious, 
that no one can render elegant Latin or Greek into corre- 
sponding English, unless he possesses a knowledge of those 
flexions and combinations of words which constitute correct 
and elegant diction. And this knowledge is acquired only 
by the direct study of the Grammar. 

Thirdly. With respect to Themes. In a theme, three 
things are required ; namely, matter, arrangement, and ex- 
pression. It is, therefore, evident, that theme-writing, or, 
in other words, original compodtion, can be advantageous 
only when the pupil is in some degree advanced in his studies. 
Persons who are at all acquainted with this subject, well 
know that it requires a very gradual procedure, and that the 
difficulties with which a pupil has to contend in this part of 
his education are so great, as to render it necessary to pro- 
pose as few things at once as possible* If the ptipil be 
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deficient in grammatical knowledge when he commences ori- 
ginal composition, the teacher's attention, instead of being 
directed to the thought and arrangement, will be occupied 
solely in pointing out the violations of grammar and style. 

But, if a knowledge of Latin and Greek does induce a habit 
of correct English diction, how comes it to pass that the 
writings of many distinguished classical scholars are very 
deficient in grammatical accuracy ? Dr. Bentley is a well- 
kno¥m instance. Nor will it be difficult to point out many 
violations of grammar in the pages of Addison and Swift. 
Who, in these days, would admire, as specimens of graceful 
composition, the once reputed elegant pages of Locke, Bar- 
row, and Tillotson ? Yet these men had, in addition to their 
classical attainments, frequented the best company, and had 
attended, as far as the low state of grammatical knowledge 
would then allow, to correctness of expression. Without, 
however, dwelling on the past, let us see what are the con- 
sequences ci this neglect of English Grammar and English 
Composition in our own times. Several individuals might 
be mentioned, capable not only of appreciating the merits of 
Virgil and Horace, of Cicero and Tacitus, of Homer and 
.^Ischylus, but of writing Latin, if not Greek, with great 
correctness, and yet these very individuals cannot express 
themselves either with ease or accuracy in their own language. 
But of what avail, I would ask, is a proficiency in writing 
Latin prose and Greek verse, if unaccompanied by correct- 
ness, perspicuity, and ease in English composition? Few 
will be inclined to relish, or are even competent to understand 
sudi accomplishments, while all can understand and appre- 
ciate a correct and elegant English style. 

These remarks are made, neither from a spirit of invective, 
nor from a wish to underrate Classical learning, as I myself 
am much engaged in teaching this branch. M^ sole inten- 
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^ PREPACB. 

tion is, to urge the necessity of an early attention to English 
Grammar, in Classical, as well as in mere English schools ; 
for, wiless a pupil is early instructed in the prindples, pecu- 
liarities, and structure, of his own language, he will rarely 
afterwards become so fonuHar with them as to apply them 
with accuracy and iaciHty. When arrived at manhood, we 
do not willingly submit to the, perhaps, necessary drudgery 
of committing dry Rules to memory; and^ till they are become 
fiimiliar to the mind, we shall either not attempt composition 
at all, or be induced to pay that attention to grammatical 
Rules which should be given to the subject itself. 

But it is no longer a question, whether or not English 
Grammar shall form a branch of early study; reason and 
experience have decided upon its utility. The various So- 
cieties formed for the diffusion of religious and literary 
knowledge, have also contributed to render it an object of 
more general cultivation. In addition to these considerations, 
the late great parliamentary measure, by extending the 
elective franchise to many towns formerly not possessed of 
that privilege, has ^ven such a stimulus to composition and 
public speaking, as to render it imperative on every gentle- 
man to acquire, along with a knowledge of the Classics, a 
correct and graceful English diction. 

Though several eminent scholars had, at various times, 
endeavoured to draw the attention of the EngHsh to the 
cultivation of their oym language, yet, till the publication of 
Dr. Lo wth's small Introduction, the grammatical study of our 
language formed no part of the ordinary method of instruc- 
tion. Subsequent to that period, however^ attention has, 
except only in our large public schools, been paid to this 
important subject ; and the change that has taken place, 
both in our written and oral language, has evidenced the 
decided advantages resulting from such a plan. 
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PREFAGB. Vll 

Of such utility and importance was the knowledge of 
English Grammar in the estimation of those well-known 
clasfflcal scholars, Johnson, Beattie, Priestley, Campbell, 
Lowth, and Harris, and so strong was their conviction of the 
utter worthlessness of the objections made against its general 
oahdvation, that they endeavoured to systematize its Rules 
and elucidate its Principles. The same may be said of Dis. 
Orombie and Webster. The research and discrimination of 
Dr. Crombie, in particular, have contributed much to extend 
the boundaries of granunatical knowledge. To these wri- 
ters, and also to Whately, Blair, and the inde&tigaUe 
Murray, I am under great obligations. 

The Grammar of Mr. Murray obtained, till recently, a 
greater share of popularity than any other publication on 
the same subject; and not without reason. For, in this 
work, Mr. M. has embodied the Principles and Rules which 
were deduced by the most celebrated grammarians prece- 
ding him, and, by arranging the whole in a better order, he 
has produced a compendium decidedly superior to every 
other of the kind that existed before its appearance. In- 
deed, justice demands this tribute to his industry and gene- 
rally good judgment. 

Several later writers have endeavoured to improve upon 
Mr. Murra/s plan, by avoiding the detail of his larger 
Grammar, and the brevity of his Abridgment. But these 
gentlemen, with few exceptions, seem to have mistaken the 
proper intention of a Grrammar. By furnishing the student 
with a few leading principles, they imagined that they were 
rendering him an essential service. The various anomalies 
of the language, however important the knowledge of them 
may be, are totally unnoticed. Works of this kind may 
render some little service to those whose time and circum- 
stances are necessarily limited; but an individual will be 
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grievously disappointed, if he imagine that, by such means, 
he can ever obtain a thorough knowledge of the grammatical 
structiu*e of our language. A Grammar, to be really valu- 
able, must be comprehensive^ — a guide in difficulty as well as 
in easy cases ; because, if, in such instances, it affords us no 
assistance, what is there that can supply its place ? Nor are 
the works in question calculated to form proper introductions 
to larger treatises ; because, when once a particular arrange- 
ment and phraseology are become familiar to the mind, we 
find a difficulty in studying another work on the same sub- 
ject, dissimilar in its arrangement and expression. 

Though Mr. Murray's Grammar deserves the encomium 
just passed, yet, I had long been impressed with a conviction, 
that it was &r from being incapable of improvement, either 
as it respects the matter or the manner of elucidation, when, 
about the year 1824, I commenced, along with a valued 
friend, a systematic course of English Literature; and, to 
ascertain more clearly to what extent I was warranted in 
my opinion respecting Murray, we adopted his work as our 
standard for English Grammar. In our reading, we noted 
every anomaly of flexion and peculiarity of expression which 
was not explained by Murray. After we had proceeded for 
some time in this manner, our comments became so numerous 
as to show that Murray was not only extremely defective, 
but, in some cases, erroneous. 

To obviate some difficulties which had arisen, we were 
induced to study the " Diversions of Purley," by Home 
Tooke. Here, we expected the solution of all our doubts, 
and, consequently, we entered upon our task with consider- 
able zest. This work, however, contributed to unsettle our 
minds more than ever — our expectations were not realized ; 
and though, in some instances, we admired the acumen, and 
smiled at the wit of the author, yet, upon the whole, we 
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hsA reascnos for eonoladiog, that Tooke, whatQyer talents he 
might poaeess as a lingaist, was certainly deficient in those 
which oonstitnte a philosopher. He cQuld quarrel with 
every definition of a verh that bad hitherto heen given, hut 
he n^Ter thought proper to furnish one himself. With re- 
gard to the correctness of his etymological derivations, it is 
not for me to detennine ; hut his opinions respecting the 
origin of languages, are at variance with all historical records; 
and his assertion, that words retain, through the lapse of 
£(geS| their original import, is contrary to experience. What 
can he more preposterous than to wish to reduce us to speak 
again the jargon of semi-harharians? Yet this appears to 
have heen th^ aim, if I mistake not, of Home Tooke. 

To Tooke, succeeded Gilchrist's ^^ Rational Grammar," 
which was followed by Dugald Stewart's " Outlines of Men- 
tal Philosophy," After having been for some time beclouded 
in Metaphysics, wo fit lAst emerged, and stood again on solid 
ground* 

We next directed our attention to Crombie's *' Etymology 
and S3mtax." This is the production of a superior and liberal 
mind, treading in the path of legitimate philosophy. From 
the length of detail, however, into which the author has 
thought proper to enter in the discussion of several points, 
and from the limited number of Rules which he has given, 
this work is less adapted to the purposes of general educa- 
tion, than to the advanced student who is well acquainted 
with the Classics. In several instances, I differ from the 
learned author, and particularly, in the moods and tenses. 
" The English verb," says the Doctor, " has only two tenses." 
The conclusion is correct, if we admit the premises assmned. 
But without descending into particulars in this place, I would 
ask, what advantage can the student derive from such a 
mode of considering the subject ? Will he be thus enabled 
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to obtain clearer views of the yarious combinations of the 
verbs ? Convenience^ if not the nature of the subject, testifies 
that the usual division of the tenses, by assigning specific 
names to certain combinations^ if not quite so philosophical 
as the one adopted by the Doctor, is, at all events, more in- 
telligible to natives, as well as to foreigners. His own work 
is a proof of this. Sixty pag^s are occupied in explaining 
what it would not require more than ten or twelve to explain 
according to the ordinary method. 

Crombie was followed by Gobbett's " Grammar." This 
work, written with remarkable perspicuity of style, displays 
talent, and a generally accurate discrimination. It is, how- 
ever, most unfit for schools, from its unsuitable arrangement, 
from its want of compactness, from its great incompleteness, 
both in plan and in the number of Rules, but, above all, from 
the contempt which the writer, most improperly, manifests 
in almost every page towards the upper classes of soeiefy. 
Whatever be Mr. C.'s merits, this kind of conduct, no liberal 
mind can approve. Sometimes, also, by considering several 
expressions as incorrect, which are sanctioned by the most 
reputable usage, he forgets the province of the grammarian, 
and assumes that of the legislator. What man would hesi- 
tate to use, for instance, " I have thrown" or, " I threw ?" 
Both of which are ungrammatical, according to Mr. Cobbett. 
But it is as correct to say, I threw (and not throtoedy which 
Mr. 0. wishes us to use), as to say men instead of mans. 
They are both irregularities, and originated, perhaps, from 
the prevalence of that neglect of our language, the erroneous- 
ness of which I have endeavoured to expose. But, whatever 
was their origin, they are now parts of the language, and 
cannot be rejected. 

Besides the works already enumerated, we carefully 
perused Campbell's " Philosophy of Rhetoric," Blair's Y Lee- 
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tures," Harris's " Hermes," Bosworth's " Saxon Grammar/' 
and a multiplicity of minor publications not deserving any 
particular notice. 

Having finished this series of works, we returned to Mur- 
ray's Grammar, as it appeared better adapted than any that 
we had seen, to the general purposes of education. We ex- 
amined, with the greatest care, every definition ; tested, by 
numerous examples, every Rule that presented the least 
doubt as to its correctness ; allowed no dif&culty to pass un- 
examined; nor did we desist from our examination till we 
had arrived, if not at a certain, at least at a probable result. 
We proceeded in this manner for some time, till I became 
more and more convinced of the necessity of composing an 
original work on the subject, — a measure to which my friend 
was decidedly opposed, as a risk and labour would be thus 
incurred greater than could be compensated by any ulte- 
rior advantages. But, as I felt I could not weU teach by a 
work which did not accord with my own views, my purpose 
remained unchanged. My friend very kindly promised to 
render me his assistance, and, at an appointed time, he having 
followed an investigation independent of mine, was prepared 
to approve or animadvert upon the matter which I furnished 
him for inspection. Sometimes our conclusions were dif- 
ferent ; this led to an examination of the process by which 
we had obtahied our results. It may readily be imagined, 
that this mode of proceeding was not calculated to forward 
the completion of the work; but, what was of far greater 
importance, it must necessarily enhance its value and utility. 
I had not, however, half completed my undertaking, when 
I lost the valuable cevisorahip of my estimable friend, in con- 
sequence of his departure from England to reside abroad. 
His loss I have endeavoured to supply, as far as additional 
vigilance and industry would allow. ^ . 
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I have been induced to make these remarks on the labours 
ci my predecessors, not to depreciate their merits, but to 
show the propriety of publishiog another Gnonmar, in order 
to supply numerous deficiencies and rectify existing errors. 
For the same reason, I beg the attention of the reader, while 
I notice a few of the objections which may be urged against 
Mr. Murray's Grammar. 

1. The first objection to Murray, is his Defietivmess, It 
has already been observed, that there are many, very many 
Rules, and observations of importance, which are totally un- 
noticed by Murray; indeed, his own Exercises, and particu- 
larly those adapted to the Appendix, can never be corrected 
by the information contained in his Grammar. Numerous 
valuable remarks, also, on different parts of Grammar^ have 
been made since Murray's time: these I have noticed in 
their proper places. 

2. His Redundancy, From a desire, perhaps, of ren- 
dering his work comprehensive, he has inserted much matter 
which is rarely needed, and which belongs rather to a Dic- 
tionary than to a Grammar. What possible advantage can 
be conferred by devoting twenty or thirty phages in elucida- 
ting the different sounds of the letters ? I have known one 
iiistance, indeed, in which all these pages were actually 
required to be committed to memory. 

3. His occasional want of Cleamm. Though he has evi- 
dently paid great attention to his definitions, yet it would 
not be difficult to point out several instances of indefiniteness 
of expression. Thus, at the very Commencement, he, like 
his predecessors, defines Grammar to be, ** The art of writ- 
ing and speaking with propriety,'* Now, What information 
does this convey to the mind ? I recollect once askittg a 
very intelligent individual, what he understood ty the word 
propriety. After some consideration, he answered^ " accord- 
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ing to Syntax." He would have been quite as intelligible, 
bad be said, ^' Grammar is tbe art of writing and speak- 
ing according to Grammar." Similar misconceptions, both 
on this and many other parts of Grammar, are not confined 
to a few. 

4. HiaoccasionsAInconcltisiveness. In some cases, in which 
a contrariety of opinion prevailed among grammarians, Mur- 
ray has inserted these different opinions, for the benefit^ as 
he states, of the reader. The fact is, that being undecided 
himself, he shrewdly leaves others to form whatever opinions 
they may think proper. Now, what was too difficult for 
Murray, will not, I presume, be very easy for the student. 

The same motive has induced him sometimes to furnish 
the pupil with mere examples, instead of Rules and Prin- 
dples. 

In some cases, particularly in the Moods and Tenses, even 
when his conclusions are correct, the arguments which he 
has advanced in support of them are unsound. And thus, 
men entertaining different opinions, have naturally enough 
imagined, that as the arguments could be easily refuted, the 
' conclusions must^ of course, be wrong. So much does a 
good cause suffer from an incompetent advocate. 

5. As he has not distinguished, by a difference of type, 
his secondary Rules and Principles from what is intended to 
be merely read, much unnecessary trouble is given to the 
teacher in separating these portions. 

6. His Appendix is rendered almost useless, from the 
want of a proper connection between the different parts. 

These, and other objections, will become evident by com- 
paring Mr. Murray's with the present Grammar. 

Independent, however, of these considerations, the grow- 
ii^ wants of the age have long demanded a work, which, 
while it incorporated all the useful information contained in 
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Murray, and the &ct8 deduced by subsequent grammariane; 
should, at the same time, enlarge the boundaries of gram- 
matical science, and present a lucid expomtion of the nature 
and principles of correct modem diction. This object I have 
endeavoured to accomplish; nor is this all: I have en- 
deavoured to direct the young pupil's attention to those 
principles of beauty or energy of expression, and those modes 
of thought and reasoning which characterize the works of 
the great masters of composition. 

The following work is divided into five parts; namely, 
Ghrammar, Style, Rhetoric, Poetry, and Preparatory Logic ; 
to which is subjoined. Advice to the Student on the Im- 
provement of the Understanding. 

By Grammar^ the student is made acquainted with the 
proper terminations and inflections of words, their concord, 
and relative dependence upon one another in a sent^ice. 
Under Orthography^ the Rules that are given are sufficient, 
it is presumed, for every useful purpose. The nature and 
sounds of the letters, the division of words into syllables, are 
briefly but clearly explained. Under Etymdiogy^ the nature 
and properties of the diflerent parts of speech are fully and 
clearly exhibited. A few terms usually applied to the tenses 
have been discarded, and others, designating their real sig- 
mfication, have been employed in their stead. The verbs 
have been conjugated in their simple, progressive, and em- 
phatic forms, as it is essential that each should be known. 
Upon the ori^ and primary signiflcation of words, much 
attention has been bestowed. Under Syntax^ the Rules have 
been arranged according to the order of the parts of speech, 
as this mode appeared the most consistent, and best calcu- 
lated to assist the memory in the acquisition and retention 
of the various &cts. It is hoped too, that, in this part, con- 
siderable light has been thrown upon many things that have 
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hitherto been obscure and perplexing. In Punetuatioth 
every thing really nseful has been incorporated. Under 
Pr090dy^ in addition to the information usually given on the 
subject, the nature and extent of poetical license are fully 
elucidated. 

It has been my endeavour, both in this and in the subse- 
quent parts of the work, to insert no Rule which is not sanc- 
tioned by the most reputable usage; and, on points on which 
preceding grammarians are at variance, to deduce such con- 
clusions as legitimate reasoning alone appeared to warrant. 
In the construction of the different Rules and Definitions, 
care has been taken to render them as exact and comprehen- 
sive, and, at the same time, as concise and perspicuous as 
the nature of the subject would admit. 

In order that the definitions might be the more clearly 
understood by the pupil, observations, tending to illustrate 
or confirm them, are subjoined, as occasion appeared to re- 
quire« These observations are not thrown to the bottom of 
the page, but inserted immediately under the Rule which 
they are intended to illustrate, as, by this means, the con- 
nection between the two is preserved, and the subject ren- 
dered more easy of apprehendon. 

As our sentences may be constructed in strict accordance 
with the Rules of Chrammar, and yet be deficient in perspi- 
cuity, precision, or energy, the student is next directed to 
the sections on Style, By an attentive study of this part, he 
will become acquainted with the constituents of excellence, 
and will thus be enabled to avoid copying defects, as well as 
beauties, which may occur in an admired author. But even 
if he should never attempt compootion himself, he will be 
capable of appreciating the merits of others. 

Style is properly succeeded by Rhetoric^ or that science 
which investigates the principles of argumentative and per- 
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suasive composition. In this part, I have famished the 
student with the plainest and most practical directions which 
I could devise. 

With respect to Poetry^ I have been solicitous to give a 
correct explanation of its nature, language, intention, origin, 
progress, and the different kinds into which it is divided. I 
have, also, pointed out the advantages resulting from the 
judicious study of this subject. 

The student is next furnished with an explanation of the 
nature of Loffie, and of its principal Terms and Bules, by 
which he may be prepared, at a subsequent period, to enter 
with advantage upon the regular study of this branch of 
education. 

The work is brought to a close, with " Advice to the 
Student on the Improvement of the Understanding;" in 
which are pointed out those mental habits which are neces- 
sary for the attainment, retention, and ready application of 
knowledge. A slight examination will convince the candid 
reader of the propriety and utility of inserting this article. 

In conclusion, I take leave to state, that though I have 
laboured that the work should contain ho faJse principles, 
no errors which it wiU afterwards be necessary to correct ; 
though I have endeavoured to form the different Bules and 
explanations such, that the student may at all times appeal 
to them with safety; yet, amidst such a variety of particu- 
lars, each requiring deliberate examination, it would be 
presumption to suppose that I have, in every instance, been 
successful. I shall, therefore, consider it my duty to attend 
to the suggestions of liberal criticism, in order that the work 
may become a faithful and lucid exposition of the subjects 
of which it professes to treat. 

Leeds, Jamuury, 1835. 
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Thb present Edition has undergone a most rigid and careful 
revision. The plan has been, in some measure^ extended ; the 
arrangement of the different parts has been rendered more 
compact and lucid : and many portions have been entirely re- 
written. Much important matter, and several additional Rules 
and illustrations, have been incorporated; while every thing 
that appeared of very minor importance, has been excluded. 
The Definitions and Rides are expressed with greater simplicity 
and brevity than in the preceding edition. In a word, I have 
diligently laboured to render the work a standard on the sub- 
ject of which it professes to treat ; and I am not aware of a 
single peculiarity of idiom in the English language, which is 
not explained in this Grammar. 

It is only proper to state, that no subsequent alterations, of 
any moment, are contemplated. Typographical errors wiU, of 
course, be corrected ; ambiguities of expression, should any be 
found to exist, vdll be removed ; new facts may be incorpora- 
ted, and additional illustrations inserted whenever necessary ; 
but the general features of the work, — the Arrangement, the 
Principles, the Rules, and General Illustrations, will remain the 
same as in the present edition. 

For upwards of thirteen years, the leisure hours, which a due 
attention to the proper discharge of the duties of an arduous 
and honourable profession would allow, have been devoted to 
the subject which I have attempted to discuss. Treatise after 
treatise on the same subject has issued from the press, but the 
perusal of these, I can honestly assert, has only stimulated me 
to the completion of my own ; and the result of my labours is 
again submitted to the patronage of a discerning public. 

Leeds, 1840. 
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Thb woric has again undergone a carefdl revision throughoat ; 
some additional iHustrations have been inserted in their appro- 
priate places; and a portion of Rhetoric has been re-arranged, 
that the connection between the respective subjects might be 
rendered the more evid^xt. 

The numerous letters of commendation wMoh have been 
received from the Principals of Collegiate and other Schools ; 
the connection now formed with Messrs. Longman, ^own, and 
Co., and the rapidly increasing sale ; warrant the expectation 
that, ere long, the work will be adopted in all the leading semi- 
naries of the Empire. 

Leeds, J7e&. 1846. 
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NOTICE TO THE TEACHER. 



The Rules and Obseryations throughout the work, are 
printed in two distinct sizes of type, according to their im- 
portance. 

The Rules and Observations printed in the larger type, 
together with all the declensions and conjugations, should 
be studied consecutiyely, and either be committed to memory, 
or otherwise well impressed upon the mind. The Notes, 
which serve either as illustrations of the preceding Rules, or 
oontsun observations which, though useful, are of minor 
importance, are printed in the smaller type, and are intended 
merely to be read. The whole of Grammar must be thus 
completed before the pupil commences Style. 

The remaining portions of the work, namely. Style, Rhe- 
toric, Poetry, and Preparatory Logic, are also printed in 
two sizes of type ; the information printed in the smaller 
type, is intended either to illustrate the facts printed in the 
larger type, or to form a second course. The whole should 
be well known to the student, and, for this purpose. Ques- 
tions and Exercises adapted to both types, are given in the 
volume of Exercises. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



English Grammar is a collection of the established 
principles and best usages of the English language, arranged 
in a systematic form. 

When we say that a person speaks and writes with proprie^, we mean, that he 
conforms to the established mode €i expression observed!^ by reputable writers and 
speakers, and which mode is explained or exhibited by the grammarian. 

English Grammar necessarily includes such principles as are common to all lan- 
guages, as well as such as are peculiar to itself. The former belong to what is termed 
Univeraal Grammar, and the latter to Particular Grammar. 

It is divided into Five Parts; namely, Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, Punctuation, and Prosody. 

1. Orthography treats of letters, syllables, and the just 
method of spelling words. 

2. Etyrmlogy treats of the classification, inflection, and 
derivation of words. 

: 3. Syntax treats of the agreement, government, and 
proper arrangement of words m a sentence. 

4. Punctuation treats of the division of a discourse into 
sentences, clauses, and members. 

5. Prosody teaches the proper pronunciation of words, 
and the laws of verse. 



PART I. ORTHOGRAPHY. 



Orthography treats of letters, syllables, and the just 
method of spelling words. 

Orthography is a term derived from offios (orthos) correct, and yfa.(pu (graphO) 
1 write. 

The term Orthography is sometimes applied to mere epelUngt as, the Orthography 
is correct or incorrect; meaning, that the words are or are not properly gpeUed. 
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[Letten. 



OF LETTERS. 

Letters are marks or characters used to represent the 
elementary sounds of language. 

The letters of the English language, called the English 
Alphabet^ are twenty-six in numher, and are thus arranged; 

Romcm, Italic Old Eng. Saxon, 

Name. " 

1. The temi Alphabet is 
formed ftom the first two OteA 
letters* Aipha, Beta, and de- 
notes the order in which the 
letters are written. 

2. In old hooks, J and 17 
seldom occur; I being substi- 
tuted for J, and V for U. But 
this practice is now, very pro- 
perly, obsolete. 

3. FT is a double tt, and y a 
double i. W was at first tw 
The double i was formerly 
written « i and at the end d 
words the last i was lengthened 
into i, and thus v became y. 
The ij, as a double i, appears 
in the Roman numerals of our 
early printed books; thus, dght 
is marked yiijr. 

4. In writing and in print, 
letters have two fcHms, capUaU 
and amaU letters. Capitals (or 
head letters) are used only at 
the beginning of words in par- 
ticular situations, while email 
letters form the body of the 
composition. Directions for the 
use of capital letters, are given 
under Punctuation. 

J 

Letters are divided into wnoels and consonants. 

A voicd is a letter that forms a perfect sound when 
uttered alone ; as, a, ^, o. 

A consonant makes only an imperfect sound of itself; as, 
by Cy dy which cannot be distinctly articulated unless joined 
to a vowel. 

The vowels are a, «, t, o, w, a/nd w and y, when they do 
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3ap. 8 


maU. 


Cap. Small. Cap. 


Sm. 


Name. 
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Letters.] ORTHOGEAPHY. 3 

Twt begin a word or syllable. When w and y do begin a 
word or syllable they are consonants. 

The consonants are 5, c, (/,/, g^ h^j^ k^ /, w, n, jt>, q^ r, *, 

t^ t?, ;», z. 

C(m8onant8 are Mnnetimes divided into mute* and «0m<-«oto0lf. The mutei are 
those consonants, whose sounds cannot be protracted ; they are 6, d, A, p, o, f , and 
c and g hard. In pronouncing the names of the mutes* the assistant yoweu foUow 
the consonants. The semi-vowels, or half- vowels, are those letters whose sounds may 
he ccmtinued at pleasure, and thus they partake of the nature of vowels. The semi- 
vowels sref, I, m, n, r, «, «, *, z, and c and g soft In pronouncing the names of 
the semi-vowels, the vowels generally precede the consonants. L, m, n, r, are also 
CfUJed liquids, because, after a mute, their sound is, in some measure, liquidated or 
diminished, so as easily to unite with a mute in the same syllable. 

Consonants are likewise divided into UOneOs, or those letters which are sounded by 
the lips, as, b, f, p, v: into deiOaU, sounded by the teeth, as, «, z} intopototate, 
sounded by the gums, as, d, t, and soft g and >/ 'mAjo guUurals, sounded by the throat, 
as, h, q, and c and g hard ; into nasals, sounded by the nose, as, m, ns into Unguals, 
or letters sounded by the tongue, as, I, r. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one sound ; as, 
ou in ounce. 

A preper diphthong is that in which both the vowels are sounded i as* o» in boil 
An improper diphthong has only one of the vowels sounded; as, ea in breath, in 
which only e is sounded. 

The term diphthong or double sound, was, originally, applied to those combinations 
only in which eadi vowel was sounded ; but, at present, it includes also such as 
form only one sound ; hence the term a proper and an improper diphthong. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one sound ; 
as, iew in view. 

The Sownds of the different Letters. 

A has four sounds, as heard in fioe, JbU, glass, fiw. The diphthong aa is shoit, as, 
in Caaadn : but sometimes it is sounded as if in two syllables, as, in BadL Ae has the 
sound of long e, as, JEaeaa ; Ai of long a, as, in pail, taU, except plaid, again, raiUery, 
Britain, mountain, and a few others. Au has generally the sound of the broad a, as, 
in taught ; sometimes of the short or open a, as, m aunt, gauntlet, &c. / and is sounded 
like long o in hautboy, but like short o in laurel, laudanum, dec. Aw has the sound 
of broad a, as, in bau;L Ay has the long slender sound of a, as, in pay> except quay, 
pronounced key, 

E has three sounds ; a long sound, as, in scheme ; a short one, as, in men ; and an 
obscure one, as, in spen : sometimes it has the sound of middle a, as, in clerk ; some- 
times of short i, as, in England. K, at the end of a word, either softens the preceding 
consonant, as, in rcwe / or lengthens the preceding vowel, as, pin, pine, Ea is gene- 
rally sounded like e long, as. in appear ; sometimes it has the snort sound of e, as, in 
breath ; and sometimes of long a, as, in break ; or of a in far, as, iu heart. Eau has 
the sound of long o, as, in beau y but in beauty and its compounds, it has the sound of 
limg u. Ei has generally the sound of long a, as, in vein ; frequently of long e, as, in 
setze ; sometimes of short i, as, in foreign. Eo is pronounced like e long, as, m people ; 
sometimes like short e, as, in leopard; as short u, as, in dungeon, sturgeon, dec. Eu 
and eu; have the sound of Ions u, as, in feud, deu;;— in sew, shew, &c eu; sounds 
like long o. Ey, when accented, sounds like along, as, iu \iey, except in key, ley ; ey, 
unaccented, sounds like e long, as, in valley. 

1 has a long sound, as, in fine, and a short one, as, in fin. Before r it is oftm 
sounded like u short, as, in fiiH. In some words it has the sound of e long, as, in 
matMne, Ja generally sounds like ya» as, \n filial: sometimes it has the soundof short 
i, as, in carritme, le sounds like lon|; e, as, in griefs sometimes like long i, as, in 
die; and sometimes like short i, as, in sieve, leu has the sound of long u, as, in 
lieu. lo, when accented on the first vowel, forms two syllable, as, in violent. The 
terminations, tion and sion, are sounded like «Aun, except when e or x precedes the t, 
aa, in question, mistiort, 

O has three sounds, as, in no, not, move. It sometimes has the short sound of u, 
as, in son, Oa has the long sound of o, as, in boat, except in broad, abroad, groat. 
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where it takes the sound of broad a, abrmod. Os has the sound of single e, as, in 
Antoeci ; sometimes it is sounded as long o, as, in doe, foe, doe, throe, hoe, biOtoea. (X 
has the sound of a broad and e long united, as, in bcjy ; as boil, toU. Oo is generally 
pronounced as in moon ,- but in loool, good, foot, and a few others, it is short ; in 
hhod, flood, it sounds like short u / door, floor, are pronounced as if written dare, flare, 
Ou has «ir soimds : 1st, its general sound of ou;, as, in hound ; 2nd, of short u, as, in 
enough ; 3rd, of oo, as, in youih y 4th, of long o, as, in thon^ ; 5th, of short o, as, in 
cough i 6th, is that of awe, as, in ought. Ow is generally sounded like ou in thou, as, 
in broum ; sometimes like long o, as, in mow. Oy is sounded like oi, oi whidi it is 
only another form. 

V has three sounds, as, in mOie, tab, fuU. The words buay, bttnneee, bury, burial, 
are deviations ; they are sounded as bizs^f, bizneas, berry, berrial. Ua has sometimes 
the sound of uhi, as, in tuauage; and sometimes of middle a, as, in guard. Ue is fre- 
quently sounded Uke we, as, in quench / sometimes like u, as, in hue; but in a few 
words it is pronounced like e short, as, in guest y and in some words it is sunk, as, in 
antique, catalogue. Vi is pronounced like wi, as, in languid s sometimes as long t, as, 
in guide; sometimes as short t, as, in guilt; sometimes like long u. as, in juice; 
and after r, as oo, as, in fhtit. Uo is pronounced like uw, as, in quote, (/y has the sound 
of long e, as in obloquy (pronounced obloquee), except buy and its derivatives. 

J3 has a uniform sound. In some words it is silent, as in de&tor, subtle. 

C sounds hard Kke k before a, o, w, /, r, ^, and at the 
end of a syllable ; before e, t, and y, it generally sounds soft 
like s; as, in centre^ citt/^ cywhdL; but sometimes as *A, as, 
in ocean., social, 

C is mute in esar, czarina, victuals, &c 

Ch is generally sounded like tch, as, in Oiurdi. In words derived from the Greek 
it sounds as k, as, in Okortu; also in Scripture names, as, Enoch. In words derived 
immediately from the French, ch has the sound of «A, as, in ch€u»e. 

Ch in €trch, before a vowel, sounds like k, as, in archangel, except in arched, arch- 
ery, archer, and arch-enemy, and in words of familiar formation, as, in archrflend, 
but in other respects it always sounds before a consonant like teh, as, in arthbishop. 

D has a uniform sound, except at the end of words ending in ed, when it fre- 
quently sounds as t, as, in ati^ffiBd. 

F has a uniform sound, except in (^f, which has the sound of on s but not in qf, 
when forming only part of a word, as, where(^. 

G is hard before a, o, %, Z, r / as, in gat., go., gum., gl&ic; 
and 8oft before «, t, andy/ as, mgeniiia., ginger^ Egypt: but 
in gety gewgaw., finger ^ craggy., and a few others, it is hard. 

G is mute before n, as, in gnaah. Gh, at the beginning of a word, sounds as g hard, 
as, in ghost; in the middle, and sometimes at the end, it is silent, as, in plough. At 
the end, gh has generally Uie sound off, as, in laugh; sometimes only g is sounded, 
as, in burgh. 

H is silent in fieir, herb, Jioneat, Tumour, hoapital, hour, humour, humble, and their 
derivatives ; it is also silent after r. as, in rhetoric; but it is sounded at the beginning 
of other words, and also of syllables. 

J is pronounced like soft g, except in haUelujah, where it is pronounced like y. 

K is always hard, as, in kept; it is not sounded before n, as, in knifi ; and is never 
doubled except in Habakkuk. 

L has a soft liquid sound, as, in love; it is sometimes mute, as, in half, <a^* I^» At 
the end of words, is pronounced like a weak el, the e being silent, as, in table. 

M has always the same sound, as, in murmur; it is silent in comptroller, which is 
pronounced controller, 

N has two sounds ; the one pure, as, in man, the other a ringing sound like ng, as, 
in thank. N is mute alter m, at the end of a syllable, as, in hymn. 

P has one uniform sound, except in cupboard, in which word it has the sound of b. 
It is sometimes mute, as, in psalm, paalter, Ptolemy. Ph has generally the sound 
of/, as, in philoaophy; but in nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v; and in 
apophthegm, phthiaia, phtMaical, both letters are entirely dropped. 
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Q is always foUowed by u, as, in queen. Qu sometimes sounds like ft, as, amquenr, 

R has a rough sound, as, in Rome; and a smooth one, as,in6artL Re, at the end of 
words, sounds like a weak er, as, in theatre, 

S has a soft and flat sound likes, as, inbeaom; and also, at the beginning of words, 
a sharp hissing sound, as, in sitter. S has also a sound like ah, as, in rare, eugar; and 
another like eh, as, in pteamret leieure. It is silent in iale» i*Jand» dmetne» vUotmni. 

T generally sounds as in take. T before u, when the accent precedes, sounds 
like tcA, as, m nature. Th has two sounds; the one flat and s<rft, as, in thuti the 
other hard and sharp, as, in thMk. Th is sometinies pronounced like simple f , as» in 
TAofiMW, thyme, aathma. 

V has the sound of flat/, as, in vain. 

W, at the beginning of a word or syllable, has nearly the sound of eo, as, in water. 
In some words it is not sounded, as, in anttoer; it is silent before r, as, in torap, 
wrong. After o, at the end of a syllable, it is generally silent, as, in grow, blow. W, 
before h, is pronounced as if it were after the h, as why, hurys when, hwen. 

X has three sounds. 1 1 is sounded like z at the beginning of proper names of Gzeek 
origin, as. in Xenophon. Sometimes it sounds like lee, when it ends a syllable accent- 
ed, as, exit, esceUenee s or whoi the accent is on the next syllable beginning with a 
consonant, as, estent j but generally it has a flat sound like gz, as, in example, exiet. 

Y, when a vowel, sounds precisely like { in the same circumstances, as, rhpme, 
epetem, justify, pattg. When y is used as a consonant, it is sounded as in York, yes. 

J? has the sound of flat«, as, in brazen. 

In pronundation, both the unaccented and accented vowels should have their dis- 



istics of a good education. 

As a perfect Alphabet must always contain as many letters as there are dementarv 
sounds m the language, the English Alphabet is therefore both defective and redun- 
dant It is derive ; for the five letters a, e, i, o, u, are employed to represent 
Jburteen distinct sounds, and the sounds of th, eh, and ng, have no appropriate 
letters to represent them. It is also redundant i for e is represented in both its sounds 
by ft or «/ /has the soft sound of ^, ^offt, and x is compounded of ^ or ft«. 

OF SYLLABLES AND WORDS. 

A Syllable is one distinct sound, cOisisting either of one 
letter, as /, or of two or more letters pronounced at once ; 
as, mine^jtuft. 

Every syllable contains at the least one vowd, but in many words the vowel in the 
last sylmble is not sounded, as, in tak-en, e-vil, sea-son. 

Wordi are articulate sounds, used as s^^ to convey our 
ideas. 

AU that speak the same language use the same word to express the same idea, 
while those who speak different languages use diffisrent words to express the same 
idea; thus, the thing which we call hat, a Frenchman calls chtgteau. 

A word of one syllable is termed a monosyllable; a word 
of two syllables, a dissyllable; a word of three syllables, a 
trisyUdble; and a word oifour or more syllables, a pcly- 
syllable. 

All words were, originally, what are now termed monosyllables; but for the sake 
of greater expedition in communicating thoughts, and in the inattentive rapidity 
of pronundaoon, two, three, or more words, expressing several ideas, were often 
uttered so closdy together, as at length, through the force of habit, to be considered 
only one word. Hence, those woMs which we call dissyllables, ^syllables, and 
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liolyiyUablest aie no other than twoi three* or more entire words, or parts of words* 
which had a separate existence either in the same or in some kindred language* and 
which are thus condensed into one. 

All words are either primitiw or derivathe. 

A primitive or radical word is not derived from another 
word in the language ; as, art^ kind, wise. 

A derivative word is one that is formed from a primitive, 
either by prefixing or annexing a syllable or syllables ; as, 
artful from art, kindness from kind. 

A compound word is formed by the union of two or more 
primitive words, that are merely joined without undergoing 
any modification ; as, bookseller from book, seller. 

Spelling is the method by which we express a word by 
its proper letters, and rightly divide it into syllables. 

The spelling of the English language is principally, though not entirely, deter- 
mined by the pronunciation. The only rules which can be given with respect to the 
spelling of English words are those which relate to the jSfianetters, and the mode in 
which additional syllables are annexed to them. We shall therefore furnish the 
Student with rules for the Division of words into syllables, and afterwards for the 
Final syllables of words. 

1. JRidea for the Divmon of Words into Syllables. 

General Rule. — Divide the words according to the divi- 
sion made by a correct pronunciation. When the pronun- 
ciation is not known, observe the following rules : — 

1. Two vowels coming together, not forming a diphthong, 
must be divided into separate syllables ; as, li-on, cru-d. 

A diphthong, preceding a vowel, mus^ be separated from it ; as, r(^y-<rf, poto-er, 

2. A single consonant, between two vowels, must be 
joined to the latter ; as, de-light, o-hep. But the letter x 
must be joined to the former vowel ; as, ex-ist. 

In many derivative words also the consonant goes to the former vowel; as, up^m, 
dia-iue, 

3. Two consonants, between two vowels, must be separa- 
ted; as, un-der, insect; except when the latter consonant is 
not proper to begin the syllable alone ; as, fa-hle, de-dine. 

Two consonants, such as wht th, ch, sh, ph, forming only one sound, are never 
divided. 

4. Three or more consonants, between two vowels, must not 
be separated, if the preceding vowel is long ; as, de-throne, 
de-stroy. But when the preceding vowel is short, they must 
be separated agreeably to that division which is observed in 
the pronunciation ; as, dis-tract, abstain, parch-Tnent. 

5. Compounded and derivative words must be divided 
into the simple words of which they are composed, as ice- 
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hotise^ mis-lead. But the termination y is not generally 
placed alone ; as, dus-ty^ wor-ihy, 

A few words, howeTer* in y, as douf^-y, anow-y, Hring-v, follow the rule of 
derivatives. 

Grammatical terminations are generally separated; as, 
teach-er^ teach-ing^ teach-est. 

1. Derivatives, doubling the final consonant of the simple, have the ccmsonants 
separated ; as, Jia, Jixt-ter. 

2. When the additional syllable is preceded by e or j* soft, the c or ^ is added to 
the additional syllable; as, qf-fm-ces, im-ger. Also, when the preceding single vowel 
is long, the consonant, if single, is joined to the termination ; as, backer , po-ker. 

6. The terminations cial, dan^ tial, cidtu^ scuym^ sion^ tion, 
tious^ should not be divided ; as, so-cial^ nrnsi-cian, vi-cuma; 
except when ti is preceded by s ; as, ce-les-ti-al. 

2. BvZes for fiiMU cmd additional Syllables, 

1. Monosyllables generally end with a single consonant; 
as, man, fur, fox ; except add, bunn, butt, buzz, ebb, egg, 
err, inn, odd, purr. 

Except also monosyllables ending in /, /, or s, preceded 
by a single vowel, which generally double the final conso- 
nant ; as, mtiff^, ball, loss. But if, of, as, gas, has, his, is, 
this, thus, us, was, yes, have the consonant single. 

1. Words of more than one syllable have the final ouisonant generally single, if 
preceded by a single vowel, as, alabaster/ except words ending in /or «, which are 
doubled, as, rebiQ^ hameM. 

2. C hard is used as a final letto: only in words of more than one syllable when 
< or la precedes it, as, physic, martiae; in monoeyOtMee it is always followed by k, as, 
duck, trick i except Jac, zinc 

2. Words ending in y, preceded by a vowel, retain the y 
upon taking any augment ; as, boy, boy-s, boy-ish; joy,joy-fal. 

Except laid, paid, and said, and their compounds, unlaid, unpaid, unsaid. 

But words ending in y, preceded by a consonant, change 
the y into i in forming the plurals of nouns, the persons of 
verbs, verbal nouns, past participles, comparatives, and su- 
perlatives ; as, duty, dut-ies ; try, tri-est ; carry, carr-ier, 
carr-ied; happy, happ-ier, happ-iest. But ing and ish re- 
tain the y that i may not be doubled ; as, carry, carry-ing ; 
baby, bc^-ish, 

3. Words ending in silent e, retain the e on receiving an 
additional syllable beginning with Sk consonant; as, pale, pale- 
ness; but reject the e when the additional syllable begins 
with a vowd; as, pla^^e, plac-ing; cure, cur-able; rose, ros-y. 

Exceptions, In dur-ly, tru-ly, aw-ful, judg-ment, abridg- 
ment, acknowledg-ment, lodgement, and argu-ment, the e is 
rejected. When e is preceded by v, or c, or cr^ft, it is re- 
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tained before ahlcy (but not before ible;) as, move-ahU^ peace- 
able^ charge^ible; redtice, reduc-ible. 

1. E isalso letained beforeotM, when preceded by^ loft; as, courageous. Final 
ie is changed into y before an affix beginning with i / as, die» dying. 

2. The is retained in a few words when receiving an augment bninning with a 
vowel, to prevent amlriguity, as, in Hngeing from singe, to distinguish it from Hng- 
ing from sing; and in difeing, colouring, to distinguish it trom dying of a disease. 

3. Words ending in ee omit one « when the additional syllable b^fias with es as, 
500, seetK 

4. Monosyllables^ and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant, preceded by a single vowel, 
upon assuming another syllable beginning with a vowel, 
have the final consonant doubled ; as, scan^ sixm-ning; mud^ 
nrnd-dg; to heg%n\ a begin' -ner. 

But when a diphthong precedes the final consonant, or the 
accent is not on the last syllable, the consonant is not dou- 
bled ; as, to hoil^ hoU-ing; needy need-y; to vis'it, a ms'tt-er. 

Words ending in / orp, though not accented on the last syllable, have commonly, 
but most improperly, the / or p doubled ; as, traveler, toorehipper. The I and p 
ought, tho-efore, in these cases to be single. 

5. Words ending in a double consonant retain both conso- 
nants upon assuming an augment, beginning either with a 
vowel or consonant; as, siiff-ly from stiffs odd4ty from odd. 
But words ending in ZZ, generally drop one I on taking an 
augment beginning with a consonant; di&^fidl^fid'ness; skilly 
sku-less. 

6. Compound words are generally spelled in the same 
manner as the simple words of which they are composed ; 
as, glass-hotLse^ tJiere-hy^ up-kUL But words ending in II 
generally drop one I when joined to other words, as al- 
mighty, cd -ready , cd-ways, Jtmid-ful. 

The orthography of the English language is far from being uniform. The devia- 
tions from analogy are so numerous, that they can be Icnown only by an intimate 
acquaintance with the best authors, and frequently consulting a good Dictionary. 

1. Many words are now spelled difiterently from what they were some time ago ; 
thus choose, jail, are used in preference to chttse, gaol, which are obsolete in aU good 
works. 

2. Some words admit of two ways of spelling, thus connection and connexion, 
enquire and inqtdre, honour and honor, are used indiscriminately by good writers. 

3. Nouns in our omit the u when the additional syllable is ous ; as, vigour, vigorous. 

To reduce our orthography to some settled and uniform mode is much to be 
desired, as it would render it eaider of acquisition not only to foreignen but to our 
own countrymen. 

Dr. Johnson's Dictionary has, hitherto, been considered the standard for the ^ni- 
ficatUm, and Walker's for the pronunciation of wOTds. But as Johnson's Dictionary 
contains several orthographical inconsistencies which ought to be rectified, many 
modem writers have, with great propriety, deviated in these instances firom hu 
mode of spelling. Dr. Webster of New York, has lately published an elaborate 
Dictionary of the English language, in which he has avoided tiie irregularities of 
Johnson's orthography, and improved his definitions. But time alone will show to 
what extent these alterations will be adopted. An improved ^tion of Walker, by 
Mr. Smart, has also just appeared. 
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PART II. ETYMOLOGY. 



Etymology treats of the Classification, Inflection, and 
Derivation of words. 

Etymologif i* <lerived from irvficf (etumos) true, and Xiyof (logos) umrd. 

Clam/lcaHon is the arrangement of words into their dif- 
ferent sorts, called Parts of Speech. 

Inflection is that change of termination which words un- 
dergo to express their various relations. 

Derivation is that part which treats of the origin and 
primary signification of words. 

I. CLASSIFICATION. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or parts of 
speech; namely, 1. the Article ; 2. the Suhstantive or Noun; 
3. the Adjective; 4. the Pronoun; 5. the Verb; 6. the 
Adverb; 7. the Preposition; 8. the Conjunction; and 9. the 
Interjection. 

1. An Article is a word put before a noun to show 
whether it is taken in an indefinite or in a.particiUar sense ; 
as, a man, the man. 

2. A Suhstantive or Noun is the name of any person, 
place, or thing ; as, John^ London, hook, 

3. An Adjective is a word which expresses the quality, 
size, shape, colour, number, quantity, or any other prcperty 
or accident of a noun to which it is joined ; as, " A good 
man;" "a had heart ;" " a large hill ;" "a square table ;" " the 
green grass ;" " twenty horses ;" " mu^^h noise ;" " this hat." 

4. A Pronoun is a word used to supply the place of a 
noun ; as, " When Csesar had conquered Gaul, he turned his 
arms against his country." 

5. A Verh is a word which affirms or expresses the siaU, 
action, or suffering of some person or thing ; as, " I am ;* 
"I teach;' ''^1 am taught" It is also used to command, 
exhort, request, or ask a question; as, "j9« silent; ^^ Study 
diligently;" ^^ Spare me;" ^^Lend me the book;" ''Have 
you written the letter ?" 
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6. An Adverb is a word which qualifies a Verb^ an Adjee- 
tiwy or another Adverb, hy expressing some circumstance of 
time, place, or manner respecting it ,• as, " He writes cor- 
rectly;" "A remarkably diligent hoy;" "He speaks very 
fluently." 

7. A Preposition is a word placed before Nouns and Pro- 
nouns, to show the relation which they bear to each other, 
or to some verb ; as, " He went Jrvm London to Leeds ;" 
" She is above disguise ;" " They are instructed by him." 

8. A Conjunction joins words and sentences together; as, 
" One and one make two ;" " He and I must go." 

9. An Interjection expresses a sudden passion or emotion 
of the mind ; as, 0/ ah! alas ! 

I. As the intention of clasBilBcation is to assist the memory in the acquisition and 
retention of facts, objects must be raneed in the order determined by their specific 
properties. Accordingly, the parts of speech in the English language hare been 
claoed under the denommations of wmna and verht, to denote the ttames and actiana 
of things : pnmowu to exmeas the tubatUMet for the names of objects ; adjectwet 
to denote the quaHHeg of objects; preporitions and cor^nctiona to denote the rdation 
and connexion of ota!}ects ; and articles and adwrbe to designate various appendages of 
the noun and verb. 

8. In the following passage all the parts of speech are exemplified ; the figure over 
each word denotes die part of speetm in the order in which it is explained; thus, 
1, stands for the article, 8, for the substantive, 3, for the adjective, &c 



5 1 



The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man; and was bestowed on him by 
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his beneficent Creator, far the greatest and most excellent uses; but alas ! how often 

54 5 4718 7 8 

do we pervert it to the worst of purposes. 

3. The best and most rational mode of making the pupil understand the parts of 
speech, is to require him to distinguish them by the d^nitions and illustrations sub- 
joined to each. Numerous additional examples may be supplied by the teacher. 

II. INFLECTION. 

1. OF THE ARTICLES. 

An Article is a word put before a noun, to show whether 
it is taken in an indefinite or in a particular sense ; as, ^^A 
man," "2%«man." 

Artide* in Grammar, Arom articultu, dgnifies a little member. The Articles are, in 
strictness, definitive adjectives ; but, havinc several peculiarities attached to them, 
it has been found more convenient that they should retain their usual situation 
among the parts of speech. 

The articles are a or an, and the. 

^ or an is called the indefinite article, because it does not 
point out any particular person or thing; as, "a book," 
that is, any book. 

A is used before nouns only in the singular number, be- 
ginning with a consonant ; as, '' a tree ;" before the sound of 
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u long, and before worth beginning in gaund with w and y; 
as, ^' a wnit," " such a one," " a ewe" " a European." 

A it, however, used before plural nouns wten they are preceded by the words fno 
and great man^, as, "A few men,** " A great mauy apples ;" also before collective 
words, as, **^ dosen," "A hundred men." 

In poetry a is sometimes placed between the adjective maftv and a singular noun ; 
as, *« Full many a gem." This construction, though allowable in poetry, is inadmis- 
sible in prose. 

An is used, for agreeableness of sound, instead of a before 
a vowel or a silent h ; as, " an eagle," " an hour ;" and in 
order to prevent a disagreeable hiatus, it is used before words 
beginning with h sounded^ when the accent is on the second 
syllable ; as, "an histor'ical account." 

1. The words banning with h silent are har, herb, honut* honour, hotpital, 
hour, hutnour, humble, and their derivatives. 

S. A and an are merely abbreviations of the old words ae and one, signifying one 
used unemphatically. The peculiar difference in the application of the article a or 
an, and the numenu one, wul be seen tram the following examples :— When I speak 
of on« object in contradistinction to ftooor more, I make use of the torn one; as, ** Can 
one man carry this weight ? No ; but two can.** But when I allude not so much to 
theBumbe^astothe«pedef, I say, "Can a imm carry this weight? No; butaAorw 
may." 

The is called the definite article, because it indicates that 
some particular person or thing is meant ; as, ••' the book," 
meaning a particular book. The is used before nouns both 
in the singular and the plural number. 

A noun without an article before it, is generally taken in 
its widest sense ; as, " Man is mortal," that is, all mankind. 

Sometimes a noun without an article before it is used eUiptically, having a quali- 
fying word understood ; as, ** There are men destitute of shame," that is, there are 

2.— OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any person, place, 
or thing ; as, John, London, book. 

Every thing that we can see, feel, hear, or conceive to exist, is a noun ; thus, bo», 
John, eehooi, book, are nouns, because we can see and touch them. Honour, hope, 
goodneu, are also nouns ; for though we can neither see, nor hear, nor touch than, 
yet we can conceive such things to exist/ as, ** The honour in which he was held ;** 
'* Hope cheered him when unfortunate ;" " His goodness was conspicuous." 

A Substantive may, in general, be distinguished by its taking an article U(fbre it, 
m by its making sense ofiUOf; as, an animal, a man s honour, hope, goodness. 

The term Substantive is derived from substare, to stand, to distinguish it Arom an 
adjective, which caxmot, like the noun, stand alone. Noun comes from nomen, a 



Substantives are of two kinds, Common and Proper. 

Commum Nouns are the names given to a whxiU class or 
species, and are applicable to every individual of that class ; 
as, man, city, tree. 

Proper Nouns are the names ^ven only to individuals ; 
as, the particular names of persons, places, seas> rivers. 
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mountains, &c. ; as, George^ Britain^ London^ the Baltic^ 
the TJiames. 

Observing many individuals to agree in certain properties, we refer them all to one 
eltus, to which we jrive a name, comprehending, in its si^rnification, all the properties 
by which the class is distinguished ; thus, every thing which can, of itself, move from 
place to place is called an animal ; and this term animai is applicable to every indi- 
vidual in that class. Again, every animal which has four legs is called a quadrupeds 
and the term quadruped is common to all the individuals possessing these properties. 
80 also. Boy is a name common to thousands of human beings, but the name WU- 
liam or Thonuu may be appropriated only to few individuals of the class. The name 
bojf is therefore a common noun, while William and ThomaM are proper nouns. 

Nouns are sometimes divided into the following.classes :— 

Collective nouns, or such as denote a multitude ; as, people* parliament, armj/. 

Abstract nouns, or such as denote the names of qualities, considered as uncon- 
nected with the substances to which they belong ; thus, from beautiful animal, sweet 
rose, the qualities beautiful, sweet, when separated from their substances animal, 
rose, form the abstract nouns beauty, sweetness,- and these qualities may also be cha- 
racterized by other qualities ; thus, we can say, great beauty, exquisite sweetness. 

Verbal or participial nouns are such as are derived from verbs and participles ; as. 
Beginning from b^in, Reading from read. 

Proper nouns become common when they are employed 
to denote more individuals than one; as, *'the Johnsons" 
"the Howards/* and also when they denote a species or 
character common to several ; as, a ^' Catiline" meaning a 
conspirator ; " He is the Cicero of his age," that is, he is 
a very distinguished orator. 

The properties belonging to substantives are gender, num- 
her, person, and case* 

Gender. 

Gender is the distinction of nouns, either with regard to 
sex or the want of sex. There are three genders, the Mas- 
culine, the Feminine, and the Neuter, 

The Mascidine gender denotes male animals ; as, a man, 
a horse. 

The Feminine gender sigai&es female animals ; as, a tco- 
man, a hen. 

The Neuter or neither gender, denotes objects without life ; 
as, a hoiLse, a garden. 

Names which are applicable either to males or females, 
are said to be of the commxm gender; as, z, parent, Vk friend, 

1. In the distribution of gender, the English language follows the order of nature. 
In French, on the contrary, all nouns are either mascunne or feminine ; and in Greek 
and Latin, the gender of inanimate objects is determined by the terminatiim. 



e strong and bold ones being considered of the masculine, and the weak and timid 

of the feminine gender ; thus, we say of the horse, that he is a useful animal ; of the 
hare, that «A0 is timorous. 

3. IneedSt emaU qiiadrupeds, birds, and fishes, are frequently spoken of as neuter. 
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Inammate objects, when spoken q/^ or spoken to, as if 
they were persons, are considered either as masculine or 
feminine; thus, we say of Time, ^^^ flies on rapid wings;" 
and of Earth, ^'she is fruitful." 

This mode of giving life and sex to inanimate things, forms a striking beauty in 
our languaffe* and renders it, in this respect, superior to the languages orGreecc and 
Borne, neither of which admitted this animated phraseology. But no fixed rule can 
be given to determine, in all cases, which objects must be considered masculine and 
which feminine. In general, however, nouns that convey an idea of strength, firm- 
ness, or energy, are magctiUne ; as, the Sim, Timet Death, Sleep, hone. Autumn, Win- 
ter, &c Those which convey an idea of weakness or timidity, or which are more oi 
a passive than of an active nature, axe feminine ; sueh as, the Moon, Earth, Ckurth, 
Religion, Nature, Summer, Spring, the names of Skipe, Virtues, Vieee, Citiee, and 
Countriee, and also of abstract nouns, as, lAberty, Honour, &c 

The Feminine gender of nouns is distinguished from the 
Masculine in three ways; 

FIBST^ BT DIFEEBENT WOBBB; AS^ 



MasGidme. 


Femmme. 


MasadvM. 




Bachelor 


maid or smnster 


Lad 


lass 


Beau (pr. Bo) 


belle 


Landlord 


landlady 


Boar 


sow 


Lord 


lady 


Boy 


girl 


Male 


feniale 


Brother 


sister 


Man 


woman 


Buck 


doe 


Master 


mistress 


BuU 


cow 


Master 


miss 


Bullock, ox, or 


]-hgifer 


Milter 


spawner 


steer 


Nephew 


niece 


Cock 


hen 


Papa 


mammft* 


Colt 


fiUy 


BAm 


ewe 


Dog 


bitch 


Bake 


jilt 


Drake 


duck 


Sir 


TtyjtdaTn 


Earl 


countess 


Sire (when ap- 


) 


Father 


mother 


plied to the 
King) 


V madam 


Friar or monk 


nun 


j 


Gander 


goose 
f lady (rardy gen- 
\ tlewoman) 


Sire (a horse) 


dam 


Qentleman 


■ Sloven 
Son 


slut 

daughter 

hind 


Hart 


roe 


Stag 


Horse 


mare 


Swain 


nymph 


Husband 


wife 


Uncle 


aunt 


King 


queen 


Wizard 


witch 


SBOOHD, 


BT A niFVBBESOB OF TBBHINATION; AS, 


MastMm, 


Femimme, 


Masculme, 


Femimm. 


Abbot 


&bbess 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Actor 


actress 


Arbiter 


arbitress 




administiitiiz 


Author 


authoress 


Ad&lterer 


adulteress 


Baron 


baroness 



• The laark - over a syllable, shows that it is accented and long, as, tff in tgtant ; 
the mark ^ denotes that the syllable is accented but ehort, as, ec ui^exeeutor. 
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Masculim, 
Bridegroom 
Bene&ctor 
Oftterer 
Chanter 
Conductor 
Count 

Czar 

Dauphin 

Deacon 

Director 

Don 

Duke 

Elector 

Emperor 

Enchanter 

Executor 

Fornicator 

Founder 

Giant 

Goyemor 

Heir 

Heritor 

Hero 

Hunter 

Host 

Instructor 

Jew 



Feminine, 
bride 

benefactress 
c&teress 
chantress 
conductress 
countess 

{czarina 
(pr. za-rfi-na) 
dauphiness 
deaconess 
directrix 
donna 
duchess 
electress 
empress 
enchantress 
executrix 
fomicfttrix 
foundress 
giantess 
goyemess 
heiress 
heritrix 
hfo-o-ine 
huntress 
hostess 
instructress 
Jewess 



Masculine. 


Jrujn)wlVlnne» 


Landgrare 


landgrayine 


lion 


lioness 


Marquis 


marchioness 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Monitor 


monitress 


Negro 


negress 


Patron 


patroness 


Peacock 


peahen 


Peer 


peeress 


Poet 


poetess 


Prior 


prioress 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Protector 


protectress 


Priest 


priestess 


Prince 


princess 


Shepherd 
Sheldrake 


shepherdess 


shelduck 


Songster (a bird) songstress* 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


Sultan 


siiltaness or 
sultSna 


Testfttor 


testatrix 


Tiger 


tigress 


Traitor 


traitress 


Tutor 


tutoress 


Tyrant 


tyranness 


Vwcount 


yUcountess 


Votary 


yOtaress 


Widower 


widow 



THIBD, BT PBBFIXINO ANOTHBB WOBB; AS, 



McucvJme. 
Cock-Bpaxrow 



Femvnme. Mcaculvne, Femimme. 

^^«9irsparrow ifcm-seryant mau^seryant 

a^goat ifo^e-child /emofe-child 

1. Several words have the same termination for both aaasculine and feminine ; as, 
guide, guardian. Some have a feminine but no masculine : as, laundrest, sempslreM, 
Amazon, Brunette* Dowager, Jointress, mantiuhmaker, milliner, Oarew, siren, visen, 
and virago. 

2. In a few words, such as poet, author, dec., when the office or profession, and not 
the««r of the individual is intended, the masculine term ^s used; but when we wish 
to distinguish the sex, the feminine noun must be employed to express the fsmale. 
Thus, " the poets and authors of the age," includes both males and females ; but ** she 
is the best poetess in the country," signifies, that she is the best only of her own sex. 

Number, 

Number is the inflection of a noun, to indicate one object 
or more than one. 

Or, Number is the expression of unity or of more than unity. 



« The term songster is confined to birds. The word singer is applicable both to 
men and women ; the proper name, or the word male or finale, being employed to 
distinguiflh the sex. 

Inftmt, a prince of the royal family either of Spain or of Portugal, makes, iu the 
feminine, tt^fitnta. ^ I 
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There are two numbers, the Singtdar and the Plural, 

The Singular denotes <me object; as, an apple. The 
Plural denotes n^yre objects than one ; as, apptes. 

The singular U always expressed by the noun in its simple form ; as, apfie, 6(wu 

The plural of nouns is generally formed by adding * to 
the singular ; as, book, book«. 

When the plural » coalesces with the terminating letter of the singular, the noun 
retains the same number of syllables in the plural as in the singular ; as, haind» handt. 
But when the singular aids with a silent e, after the soft e, g, ch, or after m, x, or z, 
the addition of « adds asyllable in the plural ; aa,face,Jiirceas Jciu, kisg-e»; box, box-es, 

Exceptions, 1. Nouns in ch soft, *, shy a?, z^ or in o, after a 
consonant, form the plural by adding a^y as, church, churchd^/ 
miss, miss^/ lash, lash^; fox, foses; topaz, tdpazg^y hero, 
heroes; wo, wo^. 

The plunl of words ending in the preceding letters is formed by adding e* instead 
of s, because single s cannot be pronounced met those letters. 

Nouns ending in ch hard, in a after a wtpel, with these 
words cantOy cento, grotto, junto, portico, duodecimo, octavo, 
quarto, solo, and tgro, take s only m the plural ; as, monarch, 
monarch^/ folio, folios/ canto, canton. 

2. Nouns in / or fe change, for the sake of an easier 
utterance,/ or y% into ves in the plural; as, lo^, lotuves; life, 
lioes. 

But nouns in ff', and these words bri^, chief, dwarf, fief, 
fif^-> di^t ff^f handkerchief, hoof, kerchief, mischief, proof, 
roof, reproof, safe, scarf, strife, surf, turf, and wharf, follow 
the general rule, by adding s only; as, muff, muff*/ grief, 
^ef«. Staff, a stick, has stams in the plural ; starve, a verse, 
IS regular, as, staves, 

3. Nouns ending in y, after a consonant, change y into ies 
to form the plural, as lady, \sAies, But y after a vowel is 
not changed ; as^ day, day*. 

Words ending in y were formo-ly spelled with ie in the singular, as ftis, fAoriti 
and thus, though we have substituted y for to in the singttlar, yet we retain ie m the 
phiraL The plural ot alkali is aOeoHes, 

4. Some nouns, in forming the plural, take the old Saxon 
termination en; SiS, 



Man 


men 


Footman 


footm^ 


Woman 


women 


Child 


children 


Alderman 


a.lderm^ 


Ox 


oxen 


Statesman 


statesm^ 







But we say Turkomaa, Turkoman^/ Mussulman, HussolmoiM,- tiUisman, t&lisman«^ 
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5. The foUowing nooas are either irregular in the fwina- 

tion of the plural, or the plural has different meanings : — 
SmguUvr, Plural, Bmgvlar, PlwrdL 

' brothers (wns of Qsmna i S^^'^®^ (penons 
' '- ' ( of gmim) 



Brother-^ 



/I 

( the 9am6 parents) 
brethren (persons of 
the same society or 
profession) 
cows (and some- 
times, but rarely,) 
Jdne 
dies (for coining) 

{dice (small cubes 
for gaming) 
feet 

fish (the species) 
/fishes (number^ as 
\ ^ fishes) 
Genius geirm( aerial spirits) 



Brother-^ 



Cow 

Die 

Die 

Foot 
Fish 

Fish 



Goose geese 

Louse uce 

Mr. Messrs. 

Mrs. Mesdames 

Mouse mice 

Pea pease (the specie) 

j peas (the seeds as 
\ distinct objects) 
pence (number) 

Pennv ["^^^^ (^ ^' 
^ \ ttnctpiecesofcoin) 

i sows, sometimes 

( sfcine 

Tooth teeth 



Pea 
Penny 



Sow 



Sudi compound nouns as apoon^t mouthf^, man4raps mavue^rap, c^mtfro-obteflra* 
Ave-Marie, ate, form the plural by adding « ores to the last word ; as, spoonfub, man- 
txanf, cAmera-obscOntf, Ave-Marie«. But compound words, formed of anouM and an 
adjeetivet or of two nouru connected bv a pnpodHon, have, in general, the s anneied to 
iaieftrat word ; as, aid-de-camp, aid«^de-camp ; court-martial, oourt«-martial ; oottsin- 
german, cousinv-german ; father-in-law, fatner«-in-law ; son-in-law, 8on9-in-law. 

6. Nouns adopted, without alteration, from foreign lan- 
guages, generally retain their original plurals. 

a. From the Greek and Latin* 

1. Those ending in um or on, change um or on into a in 
the plural; thus, 



Singutar, 



Aphelion 

Arcftnum 

Autdmaton 

Criterion 

Dfttiim 

Deeaedron 

DesideTfttum 

EfflOvium 

Emporium 

Snctaiitfm 

Errfttum 
Frustum 
Gymnasium 



Plurai. 
anim&lcula 
aphelia 
arcana 
automata 
criteria 
data 
decsedni 
desiderata 
efBQvia 
empOria 

{enoOmia, ^bui fire- 
quenilv encdmiunw) 
errata 
frusta 
gymnasia 



Singular. 
Lyceum 
Mausoleum 
Medium 

Memorandum 

Momentum 

Phenomenon 

Parhelion 

Perihelion 

Stratum 

Postulatum 

Scholium 

Speculum 

Succedaneum 



Ttural, 

lycea and lyoevm* 

mauflolea 

media 
J m&noranda 
V memorandum* 

momenta 

phenomena 

parhelia 

perihelia 

strata 

postulate 

scholia 

specula 

succedanea 



There are many other words in um occurring in the arts and sciences which follow 
this rule. 

« To assist the student in the Bngiish pronimciation of these foreign words, the 
same marks are employed as before; though many of the words pronounced by us 
with the ehart quantity are long in the original language, while some of those pro- 
nounced as ^onffoy us, tn short i thus, the word ddfum is short in Latin, — — - 
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2. Those ending in is generally change U into es^ thus, 



Singular, 
AmaiiTieD8i« 
Antithesis 
An^ysi* 
Axu 
Bfisif 
CtM* 
DiaeresM 
EUipsto 
Emvlbaais 
HypdtlmM 

IflbifffttUtM 



metamdrphoMt 
par&ithesef 

phfiSM 

theflM 



FhuuL SingtOar, 

amanuteMf MetamOrphosi* 

antlthesef Parenthesi* 

aniUyi«9 Phisfo 

axM The&i* 

base* oaafa Oase* 

ClISM 

difletese* Some change i» into idee/ aa» 

ellipsw COiryuUf t^taytaiidm 

eiaphas«« Ephemeri« ephem&TMiev 

hypdthesM PioboKM probflsddet 

igneff&tui TxipM makes tjApOdea 



3. Those ending in a, t», w, op, m?, or Xy after a conso- 
nant, change a into o^ in the plural, us into «, ^n into ina, 
€ii2; or i^ into iceSy and ;{;, after a consonant, into ces; thus, 



Singular. 


Plwal, 


Ap«r 


apuses 


Appendtjp 
Calculttf 


appendices 
cai&uli 


Calx 


caloe* 


GoIosstM 


cokMi 


FoctM 


foci 


Forfim«n 


taitaaina 


FungiM 


ftingi 


FormUa 


formtiW 


lBd«jr 


f indices f algebraical 
X quantities J 


Ind«r 


/indexes (tables of 


\ contents or pointers) 


Lamina 


laminae 


Lanra 


larvae 


L^gOmm 


legOmbia 



Sifijfiitor. 
Mftgtis 
Macula 
Nebula 
Nodeus 
Radius 
Radix 
Stftmen 
Stimulus 
Vertex 
Phosphorus 
Pdlypus 
Vortex 
Quincunx 
Ranunculus 
Sarcophagus 
TumtQus 



Plural, 
mftgi 
maculae 
nebulae 
nQcle< 
radii 
radices 



stimuli 

vertices 

phosphori 

polypi 

vortices 

quincunees 

ranunculi 



tumlili 



Getttts makes, in the plural, genera : miasma, nddsmdta ; dognta, dogmdta 
dogmas. ApparOtttSt congeries, hiatus, series, species, and supei^Ieies, are the sam 
iMMhnumba^. 



Singular, 
Cherub 



Singular. 
Beau 



Singular. 
Bandit 
Banditto 



h. From the Hebrew. 

PhtraL Singular. 

{cherubim Semph 

cherubs 

c. From the French. 

PluraL Singular. 

Madame 
Monsieur 

d. From the Italian. 

Piwal. Singular. 

\K.nH;M Dilettante 

jbanditti Virtuoso 



PluraL 
seraphim 



PluraL 
mesdames 



PUsraL 
dilettanti 
virtuosi 



7. Some nouns have the same termination for both num- 
bers ; as, deeTy sheep, swine, trout, scUmon, &c. The singular 
of such words is generally denoted by the article a or an ; 
as, " a sheep," " a trout." 

The words horse, foot, injtmtry, oavaXry, denoting bodies of soldiers, have a singular 
form, with generally a plural signification. Also the words coimon, Otat, and sail, 
have, in general, a plural sense. The singular of these latter words is denoted by the 
artide a, as a cannon. 



c3 
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8. Same nomis hare no plinal ; mioh as proper names, the 
names of metals, fossils, virtues, vices, arts, sciences, abstract 
^^uaUties, and of things that are tceiffhed or measured; as, 
^Id, marl, industry, idleness, reading, geometry, wisdom, 
flour, wine, 

1. The only exoeptiou to this rule aie, when xoxae indiTiduals than one, <»f tiie 
same name, axe intended, as, the HowtmU, the Johnaonsf and also when the df^branr 
mprts axe meant, as, the readingt» the w<nw, the wheata* the Meu, the cotton*, 

2. Proper nouns, when pluraHzed, follow the same rules as common aouns» aa, 
Venu«, theVenus«»/ Aj&r, theAJaxM/ Cato, theCatow; Heniy, UieHenriM. 

9. Other words are used only in the plnral; as the fol- 
lowing: — 



Annals 

Antipodes 

Archives 

Ashes 

AsseU 

Bellows 

Betters 

Billiards 

Bowels 

Breeches 

Compasses 

Clothes 

Cattle 

Calends 

Credenda 



Cxesses Lees Pincers 

Customs Letters (literatuxe) Pleiads 

Drawers Lungs Riches 

Dr^ Minatise Snuflfers 

Embers Manners Sdssars 

Entrails Matins Shears 

Fetters Mallows Shambles 

Filings Measles Sessions (assises) 

Fives Morals Sweepstakes 

Folks or folk (vul- Nippers Tidings 

gar) Nones Tongs 

Goods Oats Thanks 

Hatches Odds Vespers 

Hose Orgies Vitals 
Hysterics - Pains, (in the sense Victuals 

Ides ofcaie) Wages 

1. Pstns may be precected by the word greatt but never by much. The phraae 
" MkcA pains have heen taken," should therefore be, ** Great pains have been 
taken." MeeoM and amends» signifying one object, have a singular verb; sigmfy- 
ing more than one, a plural verb. Gallows is always singular, as, "The gallows U 
erected." "News is generally singular, rarely plural ; as, " News has arrived." 

2. The words Ckmic8» ethics, mathematics, optica, phpsics, pneumatice, p^itiea, and 
other similar names of sciences, are goierally used with a plural, but sometimes 
with a singular verb. 

Person, 

Nonns have three persons, the flrst, the second, and the 
third. 

The flrst person is the speaker; as, "1, John Thompson, 
do promise." The second person is the person spoken to ; 
as, " Boys, attend to your lessons." The third person is the 
person spoken of; as, " That girl is diligent." 

Case. 

Case is the fotm or state of a noun or pronoun, to ex- 
press the relatwn which it bears to another word. 

Case, from Caatu a falling, is so called, hecause cases were supposed to faSi ot de- 
cline from the nominative or first form, called the uprig^ (rectus). All other forms 
of the noun than the nominative were called oaaea or caaua obliqui, oblique cases. 

Nouns have three cases, the Nominative, the Possessive, 
and the Objective, 
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The NamifuxHve expresses the name of the person or 
thing which acts, or which is the itibject of discourse. 

The Possessive denotes ownership or possession, and is 
formed in the singular hj adding an apostrophe with the 
letter s to the nommatiye ; as, nom. John, poss. John «. 

1. The import of the poflsesdve or genitive may, in ffeneral, be expressed by the 
partide ttfj thus, for " Man*» wisdom,** we can say ** The wisdom qf matu^ This 
uitter form (of) is called the Hwman possessive. 

S. The sign '« (« with an apostrophe before it) is called the Saxon genitive or pos- 
sessive, and is a contraction ot etm is/ thus, *' Man's wisdom," ** King's crown," 
wereftxrmerlv writt«i *' Man« wisdom," " Kingi« crown," or ** KingM crown." The 
mark ' is called by the Greek name apostrophet signifying a turning off, because it 
shows the turning off or omission of the vowel or i. 

The Ohjeetiee case expresses the name of the person or 
thing which is the object of an action or of a relation, and 
follows either a transitive verb or a preposition ; as, " I love 
Henri/ ; *' They live in London" 

1. When a noun does anything it is called the agent» and when something is dune to 
it, it is called die object, 

2. In substantives, the nominative and obiective cases are the same inybrm, being 
dittingaiihalilefhnneachod&eronlybythetf situation; thus* 



Nom, Otoee, 

Achilles slew Hector. 
Hector slew Achilles. 



Here the „ 

the nouns, the nominative or aeent being known 



is reversed by the interchange of 

lative or agent being known by its 

being placed Uifore the verb, and the object of the action 



Yiiif \\M fiMowing it. 



NowM am Hwts dedvned : — 



To deeUnt a noun, means to name or write its c 



I and numbers. 



1. 

Nom, 
Poss. 
Obf. 



SvnguUur. 
Father 
Father's 
Father 



Plwral. 
Fathers 
Fathers' 
Fathers 



1. When the plural ends in «, the 
^possessive plural is formed by adding 
"only an apostrophe; as, nom. pluraH 
Fatner«, poss. Fathers'. 



2. Singular. 

Nom. Man 

Poss. Man's 

Ofy\ Man 



Plwral. 
Men 
Men 
Men 



':] 



i. When the i^uial does not end in s» 



the poueasive j^ural is fomed by add- 
'1 the apostrophe and «; as, n 
Men, poss. Men'«. 



ing Doth the a 
plural, " 



1. ** John has cut Thomas's finger." Here John is the actor or doer jof something, 
and is therefore in the nominatiw case ; has cut, is a verb, and nSbmui ■what action has 
been done by John ; finger is the lOgeet in whidi the action terminates, and is there- 
fore in the obifective case ; and Thonuufs is in the possessive case, because it denotes 
the owner of the finger. 

8. To find ttie nominaHve case, ask the question, fVho f or What f with the vaU 
and the word that answers to the question will be the nominative case to the verb ; 
as in the preceding example, '« Who has cut Thomas's finger?" Ans. ** John;** 
therefore John is the nominative case. 

3. The objective case of a verb may be known by asking the question, Whom? or 
What f with the verb ; as, «• What did John cut ?" Ans. " The finger of Thomas." 
The wEoid/Siqier is therefore in the objective case, and governed by the active verb 
has ait. 
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3— ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word which expresses the quality, size, 
shape, colour, number, quantity, or any other property or 
accident of a noun to which it is joined ; as, ^' A yowl man ;" 
''a. bad heart;" "a larye hiU;" "a square tahle;" "the 
yreen grass ;" " twenty horses ;" " much noise ;" " this hat." 

1. Adjective is a teim derived fxam adjeetue, lignifying something added to some- 
thing eue. Thus, an affective has always a noun eitbier expressed or understood. 

8. English adjectiTes, with the exception of tbed^finUiee, are not varied on account 
of the gender, number, or case of the nouns to which thev are annexed; thus, we 
say, "Agoodhoyi" «* a ^vod girl;" ''^wdboys;" «*jmMl girls." 

3. An adjective may sometimes be known by its making sense with the addition of 
the word thiiur,- as, '• a good thing," «« a bod thing." Also, by answering the question. 
What tort cff thus, ** What sort of a thing is it ?" Answer, good, bad; the words, 
good, bad, are therefore adjectives. 

Adjectiyes are either Common, Proper, or Definitive. 

Common adjectives indicate the quality or quantify of the 
nouns to which they are attached. 

Compound acHectives are such as are composed of two or more primitive words, 
connected by a hyphen (-) ; as, •• Nut-broum ale ;•* «* Parttf-epirU aeaL" 

Common adjectives admit degrees of comparison. 

There are ttco degrees of comparison ; the comparative 
and the superlative. 

The positive state or form expresses the simple quality ; 
as, yood, tcise, great. 

The comparative degree increases or lessens the significa- 
tion of the positive ; as, greater, less-wise. 

The superlative degree increases or lessens the quality to 
the highest or Uyuoest degree; as, greatest, least-wise. 

The comparative refers to two persons or things ; the superlative, to three or more 
persons or things. 

The comparative of words of one syllahle is generally 
formed hy adding r or ^ to the positive ; as, wise, wiser ; 
great, greater; and the superlative by adding st or est; 
as wise, vmest ; great, greate^f . 

When speaking of the Deity we generally prefix the word mMi; as, '• The moet 
High." 

Adjectives of more than one syllable are generally com- 
pared by prefixing more and most to the positive; as, 
generous, more-generous, 9no9^-generous. 
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1. Adjectives tither of one or of two syllables in y alter a oontoQanttcb^ 
i before er and e«f ; as, happy, happier, happiest. But y after a vowel is not changed 
into i before er and 9st\ n gftj, gairert ga^cMt. 

9, Dissyllablea ending in are ottesa compared by er and ett» aa, ample, ampler, 
taaplegt; also words aooented on the last syllable have sometimes er and 99t, as, dia> 
creet, di8creet«r, discreet««t. 

Diminution of quality, whether the adjective is of one 
syllable or of more than one, is fonned by less and least; 
as, ^«-happy, Zeow^-happy. 

1. The tennination ish serves to diminish the quality ; as, black, bIack<«A, or tend- 
ing to Uacknesa. The adverb rather also expresses a small deigree of the quality ; as, 
ntfAer little. 

2. The words more and moatt leaa and least, prefixed toadjectivev, may be considered 
38 farming part of the adjective; consequently, tnore-hapmf* leae-havpif, 4cc> when 
taken cotteetteeljf, will be adjectives in the comparative degree, but when ooosidcied 
as separate words, the prefixes mores ntoet, Ac. will be advorbs. 

The following adjectives are compared irregularly : — 

PoaUvoe. , Oempairatwe, SuperlaHve, 
Good better best 

Bad, evil, or ill worse worst 

farthest 
( foremost (in place J ; 
\ first (in time or order J; 
I latest (when referring to 
( HmeJ; last (to order J; 
least 
most 

{nearest (referring to place J; 
next (to order J; 
older or elder oldest or eldest 

1. IfucAis applied to things toeighed or meaaured, as, **mu€h money;" mourn to 
things that are numbered, as, ** many men were present." ilfucA is sometimes jomed 
with collective nouns denoting number in the aggregate; as, "much company." 

2; Some adjectives are compared by adding most to the end of the word ; as, upper, 
nppeniMsf. 

3. Prior, superior, ulterior, exterior, it^JMor, &c., which have the form of Latin 
comparatives, are not to be considered as comparatives in English, and, conse- 
quently, are not followed by than, as English comparatives are. 

4. Adjectives, whose signification does not admit extension or diminution, are not 
compared. Such are, 1. words expressive ot figure; as, round, equare, &c. 2. De- 
>&«M«e adjectives ; at, first, second, three, fbiar, any, severed, 6lc 3. Words which, 
in their simple form, denote the highest or lowest degree of the property or quality ; 
as, cM^, extreme, supreme, infinite, perfect. Sec 4. Certain words implying matter, 
thM, pfac«, or person; as, roooden, daily, English, Mosaic, Ac S. Words denotmg 
«ni^ and universality ; as, att, sole, edone, universtd, &c. 

fi. Adjectives are sometimes used as nouns; as, «* Providence rewards the ffood." 
Substantives sometimes become adjectives ; as, "a wina-vessel," *' a corn-field." 

Proper adjectives are such as are derived from proper 
names; thus, English from England; Ciceronian from Cicero. 
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D^nittve adjectives are put before nonns to d^ne or 
limit their signiiication with greater or less exactness, but 
without expressing any quality; as, ^'^this man," ^'ony 
man," "aicA country." 

The principal definitiyes are eocA, wery^ either^ neither; 
— this^ thaty tkese^ those^ yon; — all^ any^ other ^ another^ no, 
none, some, several, both, few, many, mck ;—4me, two, &c. ; 
-—^st, second, &c. 

1. EaOi, every, eUher» neWuTt are called distrUntUves, became they denote tbe 
penons or thingB that make up a number, considered leparately ; as, *< Eadi man in 

3. TkUt ^ai, theae, fhoee, and won, axe demonttraiioeat because they predsdy point 
out the objects to which they rerar. This denotes a near object, that refers to one a 
little farther removed, and yon to one still more distant 

3. ilfiy, other, anoOter, gome, eeveral, Jho, many, etteh, do not limit their subjects 
to any exact numba. 

O(A0r signifies the second of two otjects. Anotha-ii an axA other. Several rigiMea 
more than two, but not a great many ; aome denotes a larger number than aeveraL 

Both denotes two ol^ects taken together. AU denotes the whole, whether quani 
or number, as, aB the com; off the men. None (no-one) is used in both numT 

Other is thus declined :- 

Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 

Numeral adjectives distinguish the nurnber or order of 
beings or things, and belong to the class of definitives. 

They are of two kinds, Cardinal and Ordinal, 

The Cardinal express a number absolutely ; as, ons, two, 
three, four, Jive, &c. 

The Ordinal denote the order or siuxession in which any 
number of persons or things is mentioned ; as, Jlrst, second, 
third, fourth, &c. 

1. Cardinal adjectives are so called, because they are, as it wer^ the hfftge (eardoj 
on which the Ordinals turn. 

2. When definitives perform the ofiBce of pronouns, they must be considered aa 
such; as, ** On« ou^ht to know one's own mind." Here on« and one** are considered 
as pronouns. Sometimes they appear to possess the nature of substantives, when, in 
reality, they are only definitives, having nouns understood ; as, " Virtue and vice 
are difilerent in their nature and consequences ; the one (quality understood) leads to 
happiness, the other (quality} to misery." 
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4.— PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used to supply the place of a noun; 
as, " When Caesar had conquered Gaul, he turned his arms 
against his country." 

There are two kinds of pronouns, the Personal and the 
I^elative, 

Personal pronouns are employed as substitutes for nouns 
that denote persons. There are five personal pronouns ; 
namely, J, tnou^ he^ she^ it. 

1. The pronoun it, however, is generally applied to things and not to persons. 

2. The term perxm properly signifies a sound through, and was a mask worn by 
Boman actors on the stage, through which their voice was sounded s at last the masK 
was employed to denote the individual represented on the stage. 

Personal pronouns admit of number, person, gender, and 
case. 

They have two numbers, like nouns, the singular and 
plural; and three persons in each number ; namely, 

/, the^r^f person, represents the speaker. Thou^ the 
second person, represents the person spoken to. He^ she, tV, 
the third person, represent the person or thing spoken of. 

Pronouns, like nouns, have tAreegendera, but variety ot form to distinguish the 
sex is confined to the third person. He is masculine, she is feminine, it is neuter. 

Pronouns of the first and the second person are either masculine or feminine 
according to the sex of the speaks, or of the person addressed. 

As the persons speaking, or spoken to, are supposed to be present, or their sex suf- 
ficiently obvious, variety of form in their corresponding pronouns is unnecessary to 
express distinction of gender. But persons or things spoken of, being considered as 
eibeeia, it is proper to make a distinction of gender; and accordingly the third person 
of the pronoun is distinguished by using he for the masculine, she for the feminine, 
and it tat the neuter. 

Pronouns have also three cases, the Nominative, the Pos- 
sessive, and the Objective. 

Personal pronouns are thus declined : — 

PVu/r<d. 

Nom. Po88. Obj. 

' our ) 

> us. 

0\3I3 ) 

your ) 

•^ > you. 

yours r ^ 

their K,^^ 

theirs J *^^^- 

/ their \ ,, ^^ 

j theirs h^^^- 

j*^^?- I them. 
( theu*s / 
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My, tky^ her, our, yaur^ their, are put b^ore nouns; 
mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs, are used without 
nouns; as, my house, this is mtn^. His and its are used 
either with or without a noun. 

1. Mjft thjff hit, her, its, our, your, their, when put before nouns, are sometimes, 
bat improperly, termed adjectlTe pronouns. 

8. Mine and thine are sometimes, for the sake of euphony, used instead of my and 
Ajf before a substantive or adjective beginning with a vowel or silent hi as, '* Blot 
out all mine iniquities." 

3. Own and self (plural saves) are used in conjunction with pronouns to render 
them emphatical ; as, ** This house is my own." 8elfi» fuequently called a reciproeal 
pronoun, because, when used after verbs, it denotes that the agent and the object of 
an action are the same ; as, «' He injures hims^J* Self, when used alone, is a boud; 
as, *' The love of s^ is predominant." 

4. Mysf^, thyself, yourself, hims^, herstif, its^, with their plurals, ourselves, 
yourselves, &«., are used only in the nominadve and objective cases, having the same 
Ibnninboth. 

The relative pronouns are who, which, that, and what. 
They are called relative, because they refer to some noun, 
pronoun, or phrase, going before, which is called the ante- 
cedent ; as, '' He, who wishes to become learned, must be 
studious." 

In the sentence, " He, who wishes to become learned, must be studious," who is 
the rdative pronoun, and Ae is its antecedent— The word as is sometimes employed 
as a relative. 

Who is applied to persons, which to infants, irrational ani- 
mals, and things without life. 

That is used for who or which, and is applied to both per- 
sons and things. 

What is a compound relative ; that is, it includes both 
the antecedent and relative, and is mostly equivalent to that 
which or those which ; as, " Give me what I want," namely, 
that which I want. 

Who and which are the same in both numbers, and are 
thus declined : — 

Simg. and Phi/r. Smg. cmd Plwt. 

Nom, "Who Nom, Which 

Po88. Whose Poss. Whose 

Olj. Whom 05/. Which 

1. What and wMch are sometimes used as adjectives ; as, ** By what means will 
you become clever ?" ** For which reason.** 

2. That and what are used in the nominative and objective cases in both numbers , 
without varying their termination. 

3. Who, whith, and what, have sometimes the words soever and ever annexed to 
them; as, whosoever or whoever, whichsoever or whichever, whatsoever or whatever. 
But whosoever is now seldom used, and uOioever and whatever are more common than 
the others. These words may be termed a kind of compound relatives, as they are 
equivalent to he who, thepsrson who, that which, &c. 
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4. That is loxnetiinei a rdatiy^ sometimes a deflnitivei and sometimes a conjunc- 
tion. 

That is a relative when it can be turned into who or toMOi, without altering the 
sense ; as, '* They that (who) reprove us may be our best friends.** That is a d^fitit- 
Hve adjective when it is immediately followed by a substantive* expressed or under- 
stood, which it defines or limits ; as, " That boy is industrious." That is a conjunction 
when it cannot be turned into who or wfHeh, but merely joins sentences togemer, and 
denotes a consequence or indication; as, "He is studious, that he may become 
learned." ** He answered, that he was lumpier now than he had been befitnre." 

Who^ whichj and what^ are called Interrogatvoes^ when 
they are used in asking questions ; as, " Who was there ?" 
" Which is the book V^ " What are you doing T 

1. Tfhot used interrogatively, is applied to persons only; which and what to botli 
persons and things. Who also inauires for a person's name, and what for his occu- 
pation at character ; as, " "Who is he ?" *' What is he ?" 

2. Whether» signifying whit^ of the ttoo, was formerly used as an interrogative, 
but it is now obsolete in this sense, its place being suppued by whuA, Whether is, 
at present, principally employed as a conjunction. 

3. A rdative refers to a sul^ject that is antecedent ; an interrogative to one that is 
subsequent. 

6.--VERBS. 

A Verb is a word which affirmi or expresses the state,^ 
acti&n, or suffering of some person or thing; as, "I am;* 
'* I teach ;" " I am taught'' A verb is a&o used to com- 
mandy exhort^ entreaty reqtiest, or ask a question ; as, " Be 
silent;" ^^ Study diligently;" '^ Spare me;" '^ Lend me the 
book ;" " Have you written the letter V* 

As the principal characteristic of the verb is Affirmationt when we speak, we must 
speak of aometMng, the thing of which we speak is called the tubjeot ; that which we 
aav or affirm, respecting the subject is the verb: thus, '• John reads his book." Here, 
John is the subject, and reada the verb. A verb may generally be distinguished by 
its mak'mg sense with any of the personal pronouns, or the word to before it t as, I 
hear» he studiei, they MOe ; or, to hear, to 9titdif» to talk. 

Verbs are either Transitive^ Intransitive^ or Passive. 
A Transitive verb expresses action passing from an agent 
or doer to some object; as, "The master teaches me." 

1. The term fmnsMtw signifies jNMvin^ over. 

5. The doer of an action is called the aaantt and the thbig to whieh the action 
passes over is called the ot^ject, a term signifying Jaid in the way. Thus, in the phrase, 
«' The master teaches me," master is the doer or agent, and me the object. 

a The obiect of a transitive verb is sometimes understood i as, '* John eedle ;" mm, 
him, &c being understood. 

A. Tranaitives, not having their objects expressed, frequently imply habits ; as, 
«' Thomas reada and toritee welL 

An Intransitive verb expresses either action confined to 
the agent; as, "I run;" or neither action nor suffering, 
but simply existence or the state of the nominative ; as, " I 
am;" ''I stand" 

1. IntmmiHveTiietaa not paaHng over, 

i. Sometimes an intransitive verb becomes, by the addition of a preposition, what 
is termed a compound transitive; thus, «*She «mi2eff," is intransitive ; but, **She 
emUes on him," is transitive, and in this sense may become passive, as, «* He is 
mnUedM," 

3. Some verbs are used sometimes in a transitive, and sometimes in an intransitive 
sense; the construction only determining to which kind they belong. 

D 
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A Pamve verb implies that the nominative is the object 
or receiver of an action done by some agent, expressed or 
understood ; as, " John w taught by the master." 

1. Here, i* taught, if a pauive verb* as it expresses what is endured by the ot^ect 
John from the agent nuuter. The agent of a passive verb is always expressed by 
the objective case. 

2. In an active verb, the attention of the hearer is first called to the agent, hence 
the term active; in a passive verb, the attention is first directed to the thing that 
undergoes the action* or, as it may be termed, the patient, and hence it is said: to be 
passive. 

3. There are certain verbs which imply poMion or suffering, but which, according 
to grammatical analogy, are considered as transitive verbs; as, '«He received a 
blow ;" *« I snijlbr or endure an injury." These verbs have the regular passive, ** A 
blow was received," &c 

Transitive and Intransitive verbs are either Regular or 
Irregular. 

A Regular verb is one that forms it&poit tense and per^ 
feet participle in ed; as. Present, love; Past, loved; Per- 
fect Participle, loved. 

An Irregular verb is one that does not form its past 
tense and perfect participle in ^/ as, Present, arise; Past, 
(wose ; Perfect Participle, arisen. 

There are also Defective^ Monopersofudy and Auxiliary 
verbs. 

A Defective verb is one that is used only in some of the 
moods and tenses ; its other parts having fallen into disuse.. 
The Defective verbs are the following : — 

Present. Can, may, shall, will, must, ought. 

Past. Could, might, should, would, must, ought, quoth. 

A Mofwpersonal (Impersonal) verb is one that is used 
only in the third person singular; as, "It rains;" "It 
hails." 

Auxiliary or helping verbs are such as are employed 
chiefly in forming the moods and tenses of other verbs. 
They are generally Defective, having only the present and 
past Indicative; thus, 

Present. Do, am, have, shall, will, may, can, must. 
Past. Did, was, had, should, would, might, could, must. 

Do, he^ have, and will^ when unconnected with other 
verbs, either expressed or understood, are not auxiliaries 
but principal verbs, and have the present and perfect par- 
ticiples complete; as, "He does as he pleases;" ^^ Being 
present, he voted." 

The properties of Verbs are — Mood^ Tense, Number^ 
and Person. 
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Moode. 

The Mood of a Yerb is the particular form which it as- 
sumes, in order to express the manner in which the being, 
action, or passion, is represented. 

The Moods of Verbs show that a person has performedi uHll perform, or does per- 
form, an action; or, secondly, that he may <xe can perform it, or ought to perform it; 
or, thirdly, that it is doubtful whether he will or will not perform it ; or, fourthly, 
that he has a right or authority to entreat or command some other person to perform 
it ; or, fifthly, that the action requires only its bare exhibition without any regard to 
sn agent. 

There are generally reckoned ^w moods; the Indicative, 
Imperative, Potential, Subjunctive, and If^nitive. 

The Indicative Mood affirms, in a direct and positive 
manner, respecting an action or event; as, **He teaches;" 
^^He is taught;* or, it asks a question; as, ^^ Does he 
teachr ''Is he taught r 

The Imperative Mood commands, exhorts, entreats, or 
requests ; as, " 6rO ;" " studi^ diligently ;" *' spare me ;" 
** let us go." 

The Potential Mood implies the possibility, liberty, 
power, will, or duty, to do or suffer an action; and is 
known by the signs — may, can, might, could, wovld, should, 
put before the verb; as, " It way rain," &c. 

1. This mood also is used in asking questions; as, **Maii I write V* " Can you 
read?* 

S. May and might denote the possildlity of doing a thmg; con and could express 
the power ; OotM denotes duty ; and toould, determination. 

The Subjunctive Mood implies a condition, supposition, 
or uncertainty, and is preceded by a conjunction expressed 
or understood, and followed by another verb ; as, " If he 
study, he wiU improve." 

1. The SutjunctiTe Mood is so called because it is suljoined to another verb, upon 
which it is dependent in making a full and distinct meaning ; as, ** If he omm, I will 
go i** here, ** if he come," requires to be joined to '* I will go,* that the sense may be 
rendered complete. 

2. When there is no condition, supposition, or doubt implied, but the sense is posi- 
tive and absolute, the verb is not in the subjunctive mood, though it may be prece- 
ded by a conjunction ; as, *' Though he heart, he does not attend;" that is, **he 
does hear, but notwithstanding that, he does not attend." '< Though I am rich," 
implies that I am rich, and the verb am is in the Indicative Mood. 

3. The Subjunctive Mood is conjugated precisely the same as the Indicative, when 
it denotes present at past uncertainty. But a futtire contingency is generally ex- 
pressed by omitting the auxiliaries shaUt will, should, &.C., and employing the verb 
without any change of termination; as, "if he study,'* and not, **if he studies or 
should study." But when the auxiliaries, may, eon, might, could, would, ahouidy 
shaU, win, are used, they must always be varied; as, **If tiiou shouldst, wouldst, 
cauUM go," dEC 

The Infinitive Mood simply expresses the action, suffer- 
img^ or staJte of being, without any number, person, or nomi- 
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native case, and is generally known by the sign to before it; 
as, to hear, 

1. The Infinitive is the nmple fonn of the verb, not lindted by tense, number, or 
person. 

2. To before the Infinitive Mood, is considered as forming part of the verb; but 
in every other situaticm it is a prepositioD.— 7V> denotes that point of time or place 
to which motion or action taaas» and in which it terminates; and, prefixed to an 
infinitive verb, holds it forth as the oblect to which the preceding verb is directed; 
thus, «* I desire to learn ;" I desire, and the object or aid of that desire is learn or 
learning. When the infinitive verb is the immediate olriect of action, and not a 
more remote ot^ect to which the action tends, to is dropped ; thus, instead of saying, 
«* I do to ploiigh," I say, *' I do ploiigh," that is, I use or giiide the plough. 

Tenses^ Numbers, and Perwms. 

Teme is a term used to distinguish the time in which an 
action or state is represented. 

Moods and Tenses are formed, in English, dther by the varkalone which tlie 
simple verb undergoes, or, by the combination of two or more words. In Gre^ and 
Latin, moods and tenses are chiefly formed by a chai^ of the termination. 

Were Inflectiont as aame grammarians assert, the sole characteristic of mood, tenst, 
voice, and case, then we should be reduced to one mood, the Indicative ; two tenses, 
theprssmi and jMuf / one voice, and two eases. But this aasertien is emmeous. 

There are six tenses ; the Present, the Paxt, the (Pre- 
sent-) Perfect, the Past-Perfect, the FvJture, and the Future- 
Perfect. 

1. The Present Tense speaks of what is doing or goi 
on in present time ; as, " I write," " 1 4im writing," " I 
fcrite" 

2. The Past Tense represents an action or event either 
as past and finished ; as, ^' I ttnvte the letter ;" or, as going 
on and not completed at a certain time past ; as, ^^ I war 
writing when you came/' 

3. The (Present-) Perfect represents an action or event 
that has just now or lately been finished ; as, '^ I have stUn 
died the author whom you recommended." ** I have been 
explaining the cause of day and night." 

4. The Past-Perfect expresses an action or event which 
was past before some other past action or event mentioned 
in the sentence, and to which it refers ; as, " I had finished 
my lessons before he came." 

5. The Future represents an action or event which is yet 
to come ; as, " I shaU write the letter." " They wiU study 
their lessons." 

6. The Future-Perfect denotes that a future action or 
event will be completed at or before another future action 
or event ; as, " I shall have written the letter before John 
arrives." 
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Verbs have ttco numbers, the Singular and the Plural^ 
agreeing with a noun or pronoun generally preceding them ; 
as, he loves^ they hve. 

In each number there are three persons ; as, 

Singular. PlwrcU. 

First Person^ I love, We love. 

Second Peraon^ Thou love««, You or ye love. 

Third Person^ He, she, or it love«. They love. 

I. When we say that a verb agreet with its subject or nominative case in number 
and pawn, we mean, that it is of ihe same number and person. If the subject is 
singular, the verb is singular ; if the subject is plural, the verb is plural ; if the sub- 
ject is of the first person, the verb will be of the first person, and so on. 

2; Variety of termination is, in English verbs, confined to the second and third 
persons singular ; in the plural, the same form of ending is preserved through all 
the persons. 

Participles, 

A Participle is derived from a verb, and shows that the 
action or state implied by the verb, is either continuing or 
finished ; as, " Moving in haste." " Expelled from his situ- 
ation." 

1. The term participle is d^ved from parst partis, a part, and capio, I take ; because 
it signifies action, passion, being, and time, like a verb, and sometimes may be 
added to a noun like an adjective. 

2. The difference between the verb and participle is this ; the vorb implies time and 
affirmation ; the participle implies timey but not aflarmation. Thus, in the phrases, 
'* Mooing in haste;" ** ExpeUed flrom his situation;" I assume or take for ^panted 
these two things. Moving and ExpeOed; moving implies that the action is gomg on, 
and espeOed, that it is finished. 

3. The difference between a participle and an adjective is, the participle implies 
time and actum, while the adjective denotes only qwdxty. In the phrases, '* Mooing 
in haste," ** Heated with liquor," the words mooing and heated, are participles, 
because they convey the idea of time and action j but in the phrases, •• A mooing 
spectacle," "A heated imagination," the words mooing and heated simply express 
^wUUiee, without any regard to time, and consequently are adjectives. When par- 
ticiples are used as adfjectives, they may have degrees of comparisons as, a moving, 
a mxire moving, a most mooing spectacle. 

There are three Participles; the Present or Imperfect^ 
the Perfect^ and the Compound-Perfect, 

The Present or Imperfect Participle ends in ing^ and ex- 
presses the continuance of an action, or action begun and 
not finished; as, " I am writing ;" " I was writing ;" " I 
shall be writing," 

1. The Present or Imperfect Participle denotes the camAnimnoe of some present, 
past, or future action, according to its connection with a present, past, or future 
verb; as, *' I am (at present) writing ;" " I was (some time past) wriung ;" ** I shall 
be (at a future period) writing." 

2. The participle in vi^ has generally an active signification, as, *' I am turitAne a 
letter;" but sometimes a passive one, as, "The house is or was building s" "The 
work is or yras printing." In this sense, the sentence, " The house is m was build- 
ing," would be rendered, in Latin, by Domtu aed^fiaUuf or aedifioabatur, and not by 
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the active verb aei^fieat, atd^^oabat. No amMsuity vises, we presume, from the 
use of the participle in this manner. To avoia, however, affixing a passive rig- 
nification to the participle in ing, an attempt has latdy been made to substitute 
the passive participle in its place. Thus, instead of '* The house was buiU^mrt" 
«'The work is prinHng," we sometimes hear, *' The house waa being bwW/' " tlie 
work is being printedr But this mode is contrary to the English idiom, and has not 
yet obtained the sanction of reputable authority. 

The Perfect Participle expresses the completion of an ac- 
tion ; as, " I hsiYe printed the hook." 

1. The Perfect Participle generally ends in erf, and is common both to the aotive 
and the passive voice. When it is joined to the verb have, it is called peHM and 
acftv0 ; when joined to the verb to be, or understood with it, it is denominated pa«s<«e. 

2. Participles sometimes become nouns ; as, ** A ffood underatandir^,*' *■ William's 
having been attached to that party, was the cause of his death." Here, vndentanding 
and having been attached, are nouns. Also, *«This coat is worth mending i" here, 
menrfiftj'isanoun. 



An Explanation of the AuxiUoflry Verbs, 

In English, a few verbs are employed chiefly in forming the moods and tenses of 
other verbs, and, from this use, are doKiminated auxiliary or helping verbs. These are 
followed by other verbs, without the prefix to, as, "You may go;" though they 
were originally principal verbs, and a few of them still retain that character, as well 
as that of auxiUaries. But, verbs used as auxiliaries, g^ierally lose much of their 
original import, and become mere eigne of a mood or tense. Thus, ehcUl signified 
originally, owe; but <* I «Aa0 write,*' does not signify, •* I owe to imite,** but merdy 
intimates a future act. 

The verbs which are always auxiliary to others, are majf, might, can, could, ehaU, 
ehould, uwuld, and muet; those whicn are sometimes auxiUaries, and sometimes 
principal verbs, are do, be, have, and uHU,— The auxiliaries depend on some other 
verb, expressed or understood, to render the sense or affirmation complete. Thus, 
when I ask whether you can lend me a sum of money, and you reply, " I can," the 
verb lend is understood. Not so with the verbs considered as prittdpaL When I say, 
** I unite," ** I waUt,*' the sense or affirmati(m is complete, without the use of 
another verb. 

Auxiliofries used m the Indicative. 

Do, did, dmote action, and, used as auxiliaries, mark the emphatic form of the 
verb; as, ** I eb> teach ;" **1 did teach." They are generally used in n^ative and 
intmogative sentences: as, •< I do noe fear;" "Did he hear ?" They sometimes 
supply the place of another verb, and make the repetition of it, in the same (»> in a 
subsequent sentence, unnecessary ; as, " You attend not to your studies, as he rfoet," 
that is, "asheattonds." 

Am and U7ae denote esiatence. 

Have and had signify poeteeeion, and, used as auxiliary verbs, mark the time of a 
verb,— Aave denoting that the action is just finished, as, ** I have written the letter ;** 
and had denoting that some interval has elapsed since it was ccnnpleted, as, *<I had 
finished the business before he arrived." 

Shaa properly signifies dutv at cbligaHon, and hence is used to denote /Murit^ 
For, as the execution of a oommand must be posterior to the command itsdf, so* by 
a natural transition, this word, significant of present duty, came to be a note of 
futttre time. 

WiU deaatea volition or intention, and is also used as a sign of /kturt^f as* **I 
sotScome." 



Of the proper vse of shall cmd will. 

1. In Affirmative sentences, ehaH, in the first ^penaa, foretOle, as, "lahoSgos'* 
in the second and third persons, it promise*, commande, or threatene, as, «* You ekaU 
be rewarded." " Thou «Aa7< not steal" " He eAofi die." 
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fRU, in the flnt penon, intimates mpronUte or dttermlnaiiimt u, " I witt go {** in 
the second and third pexsons it only ^broMIs, as, ** You witt die ;" <* They wW dine 
with us to-morrow." 

The appropriate application of thatt and uHU may he thus shown :— 

Sinnlar. Plural. 

Sample FuiurUy. 1. I thaU, 9. thou nili, 8. he wUl. W« thall, you wUl, they wiU. 

MMerminaiioH. 1. I mUl. Command. 9. thou thaU. 8. h« «*«//. We tvUl, you «*aU, th«y «*a/<. 

2. When the determination of the nominative is intended to he expressed, witt must 
be employed tiirough all the persons, as, '< I wiU go ;" '* You toitt not study;** '< He 
tola not be obedient," that is, «' he is not wiUtng to be obedient" 

3. Whoi the teeond and third persons are represented as the subjects of thdr own 
expressions or their own thoughts, ^latt foretells, as in the>!r«f person, as, ** He says 
he OuiU be a loser by this bargain ;" ** Do you suppose you ^haU go ?" fFUl, in these 
instances, pronUsea, as in the first parson, as, ** You say you toitt he present;" *'He 
says he wiU attend to the business.'^ 

4. In Interrogative sentences, shaU and win, have, in general, a meaning the very 
reverse ef what they have in affirmative sentences. Shall, used interrogatively, in 
the first, second, and third persons, refers to another's will; thus, « SOMl I go ?" 
signifies, «• Will youpermU me to go ?** So also, •« ShaU you go ?" *« Shatt he go ?" 
But instead of " Shall you go ?** it is more common to sav, •' Are you allowed to 
go ?" or, «* Are you to go F**^ Will, used interrogatively, in the second and third 
persons, denotes volition or determination in the nominative; as, **WW you go?** 
** WiU he go ?" wm is seldom, if ever, used interrogatively in the first poson. 

5. When the verb is in the Subjunctive Mood, the meaning of shatt and toUl under- 
goes some alteration ; thus, ** He shatt proceed," expresses a command, but, " If he 
Oudl proceed," expresses a mere future contingency. Sometimes also, Uiese auxilia- 
ries are interclianged in the Indicative and Subjunctive Moods, to convey the same 
meaning of the auxiliary ; thus, "HeurOI not return," denotes simple fcnretelling; 
** If he shatt not return," denotes a mere future contingency. 

AuxiUfma uted m the PotenHal Mood. 

May and ndght express the liberty or possibility to do a thing ; as, <* I may go ;*' " I 
m^iht see him.^' 

Can and could express theiwuwr or lOAli^ to do any thing; as, <* I con write;" « I 
ooiiM write." 

Should primarily denotes duty ox obligation, as, «<I should write;" but it is fre- 
quently used to denote supposition or a future contingency ; as, «« If it should happen." 
Sometimes also, it is employed to express a diffidence in the speaker, or a slight 
assertion, as, «« I should tmnk it would be better to decline;" that is, " I am inclined 
tothinlc," dec 

Would, in theArst penon, implies inclination or willingness, as, "I would study 
if I could ;" in the second and third persons it simply foreteUs, as, " You would be 
delighted to hear liis redtal ;" *« His power wmUd be hicreased." 

MtMf denotes present necessity; as, " We mtwTspealc the truth." 

OujfM signifies duty at obligation, and is not an auxiliary but a principal verb, 
governing another verb in the infinitive mood ; as, " You ought to obey your teach- 
ers." 

Present duty is denoted by oimM/ past, by oii^ to haoci as, "You ought to 
read;" "You ought to haw nadir 

Let is sometimes, but improperly, conridered an auxiliary; it is always a prinei- 

« ._ . »_^ — . r.. — ^^ g • — ^«-. »_M — . ._ .^ •«_ ._«.-, 



pal verb, implying permtsswn, and governing the following vab in the infinitive 
as« *< Let me go/" that is, permit me to ga 

REMARKS ON THE TENSES. 

The Present. 

The Present tense has three forms,— the simple, the progressive, and the emphatic 
1. The >b^ or stfivfofonn of the present tense is used to express, 1, general truths, 
as, '* yiise produces misery ;" 8. a character, quality, or attribute, at present existing, 
as *< He i« an able man ;" 3. habits or repeated actions, and also the simple existence 
of a fact, as, <* He takes snuff;" ** He stammers;" ** He goes into the country every 
summer;'* <*I feoc^i" In this sense it is freauentiy applied to persons long since 
dead; as, " Seneca reosMM and montftaes well*' 
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In animated historical nanratiom, it is sometimes used for the past; as, "He 
enters the territory of the peaceable inhabitants, he fights and eonquers." 

When preceded by such words as token, b^fiare, as soon as, m» qfter, it expresses 
the relative time of a future action; as, "When be comes, he will be welcome." 

2. The second or progressive form denotes that the action is now going on; as, ** I 
am teaching." 



\ used to assert a thing with peculiar energr, or to 

remove some doubt on the part of the person addressed; as, " I do teach?' Do is 

' e, and m asking questions, as, "I do not teach;" 



3. The third or emphatic form is used to 
remove some doubt on the part of ' 
lilcewise employed with a negative, 
•* Do you teach ?" 

The Past, 

This tense, like the Present, has three forms,— the simple, the progressive, 
and the emphatic 

1. The Past tense excludes all idea of the present instant. It supposes an interval 
to have elapsed between the time of the action and the time of speaking of it. The 
action is thus considered as leaving nothing behind it which the mind conceives to 
have any relation to the present; as, •' Demosthenes uxu a celebrated orator;" " I 
lodged three days in the Strand." In such expressions as the following ; *' They camg 
home early this morning ;" •' He uxu with them at three o'clock this afternoon ;" a 
reference is made to such a division of the day as is past before the time of our 
speaking. 

2. The progressive form of this tense denotes that an action was unfinished at a 
certain time past ; as, *< I toas writing when he came." 

3. Did is the sign of the emphatic form; as, " I did write." 

TJui PresmtrPerfect. 

The Present-Perjbet, Past-Perfket, Future, and Future-Perfsct, have only two 
forms ; the simple and the progressive. 

The Present-Perfect tease expraaa, 1. An action lust finished; as, "I understand 
that a messenger has arrived from Paris;" that is, jtMt now arrived. 

2. An action done in a space of time, part of which is to elapse ; as, ** It Aa« rained 
all the week ;" " We have seen strange things this century." 

3. An action perfected some time ago, but the consequences of which extend to 
the present time ; as, " I have wasted my time, and now suffer for my folly." In the 
same manner, it is employed in mentioning the toorks of deceased persons, if any of 
them remain ; thus, •• Cicero ?ias written orations," because the orations are still in 
existence ; but speaking of his poems, we cannot say, " Cicero has written poems," 
because they do not exist ; we therefore properly say, " Cicero torote poems.'' 

4. When preceded by such words as ujhen, before, as soon as, tUl, after, it expresses 
the completion of a relative future action ; as, " When he has finished his work, he 
MaU be rewarded." 

5. The progressive form of this tense implies, that the action is completed only 
just at the present moment, or a very short time before; as, "I have been uniting 
these two hours." 

6. The difference between the Present-Perfect and the Past tense may be briefly 
summed up thus:— The Present-Perfect tense always has a reference to present time; 
but the Past tense represents the action spoken of as having occurred in time con- 
sidered prior to, and disy^ned firom, the present. Thus, when 1 say, " I umfte yester- 
day ;" ** I have written to-day ;" by the former expression, I exclude any reference to 
the present instant, but by the latter I indude it Again, if we speak in the after- 
noon of. the same day, we can say, " He arrived this morning ;" meaning the morn- 
ing of this day : but speaking during the morning, and thus referring to the present 
time, we should say, " He has arrived this morning.'* 

TJie FiKtwre. 

1. In addition to the common modes of denoting future time, the following are 
also employed ; " I am going to write ;" «* I am about to write." These havebeen 
called the incep^ve future, as they note the commencement of an action, or an inten- 
tion to commence an action without delay. This modification of the verb is not 
confined to one tense, but can be extended to all. and constitutes another form of 
coi\jugation ; as, " I am about," " I was about," Ace 
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2. We have also another mode of expression which* though it does not strictly 
and positiyely foretell an action, yet implies a necessity of jwrforming an act« and 
clearly indicates that it will take place. For example, ** I have to pajf a sum of 
money to-morrow ;" that is, *' I am under a present necessity or obligation to do a 
future act" The verb to be, followed by a verb in the Infinitive Mood, forms another 
idiomatic expression of Aiture time; as, ** John is to command a regiment;" « ^nfias 
went in search of the seat of an empire which was, one day, to command the world." 
The latter exoression contains a fact which is past to the narrator, but fiOure as to 
the event at the time specified. 

The Futwre-Petfect. 

In the Future-Per^fixt tense, some grammarians exclude triK from the first person, 
and siuia from the second and third persons. The examples which they adduce are 
these :— •* I wm have had previous notice whenever the event happens;" " Thou shaU 
have served thy apprenticeship before the end of the year ;" " He shaH have com- 
pleted his business when the messenger arrives."— These phrases are, as they state, 
evidently incorrect, tbe auxiliaries being misapplied. But the same thing might 
have occurred in the first-future as in the present instances ; yet no one would infer 
that they ought, therefore, to be excluded altogether from these persons of the Jirsc- 
future. That shaU and wiU may, however, be used in all the persons, will be mani« 
fest from the following example:—** I ujtU have completed my business before he 
arrives," denotes determination, and not menforetettingi that is, «« I am determined 
to have my business completed before his arrival" Again, the propriety of using 
UTJB in the first person, will be more apparent, if the truth of the amxmation, respect- 
ing the time of finishing the business be called in question ; thus, <* You will not have 
finished your business before he arrives." «< Yes, I wia,-" implying determinatien. 
« WiU what r* " Will have finished my buaness." 

Shaa may also, with equal propriety, be used in the second and third persons. Thus, 
if I say. " He witi have paid me his bill beftne June," I merely foretell what will be 
done ; but when I say, " He shatt have paid me his bill before June," I express my 
determination to compd him to pay it before June. As nearly the same idea, how- 
ever, can be expressed by the first-future, it is in general preferred in these instances; 
thus, instead of saying, *' He shaU have paid me his bill before June," we commonly 
say, " He <Ao27iMv me his bill before June." 

The Tenses of the Potential Mood. 

The Present tense in the Potential Mood implies future as well as present time ; as. 
'< I may teach now or some time hence." 

The Past tense expresses present, past, and future time; as, '* I might go now if I 
chose;" '* Can you write as well as that ?" " No, but once I eowM." "Ifheihoukl 
or would come to-monow. I might, could, at unuU speak to him." 

Conjttgoition^ in grammar, denotes the regular arrange- 
ment of a yerb in £ul its Tariations of mood, tense, number, 
and person. 

Transitive and Intransitive verbs are conjugated by means 
of the verb to have ; Passive verbs, by means of flie verb 
to he. 

The conjugation of a transitive verb, is styled the actwe 
voice; and that of a passive verb, the pcissive voice. 

Transitive verbs may become passive, but intransitive verbs cannot. 

Conjugation of the verb to hcme^ when used as a principal 
verb. 
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TO HAVE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

1. PKB8ENI TBNSB. 

Singular. PlwraL, 

1. Pen. I hare. 1. Pen. We hare. 

2. Pen. Thou hast. 2. Pen. You or ye hare. 

3. Pen. He, she, or ithas or hath. 3. Pers. They have. 

1. The word thou is employed only in the following instances :— Ist When address- 
ing the Doty; 2nd, In poetry, to add dignity to the stvle; 3rd. When speaking con- 
temptuously of a person. It is frequently employed, in vulgar language, to express 
equality or great familiarity. 

Ye is principally confined to the solemn style, being excluded from polite <U8ooai8e. 

You is used in polite couTersation and familiar writing, when addressing a single 
person, instead or its singular thou. It must always have a plural verb, whether one 
person or more than one are addressed. 

2. From the supporition, that a king acts with the advice of counselors, the plural 
we is commonly used instead of J, in the regal style, with the corresponding ijw. 
We, in like manner, is employed by editors of newspapers, magazines, dtc, aa well 
as by their correspondents. 

3. The termination A, in the third penon singular, as in hath, marheth, &c, ia not 
used in conversation, but confined to the language of Scripture and poetry. 

2. PAST TBNSB. 

Si/ngtUar. Plwal. 

1. I had. 1. We had. 

2. Thou hadst. 2. Tou had. 

3. He, she, or it had. 8. They had. 

3. PKBSENT-PBKFBOT TBNSB. 

SvnguUir, Plural. 

1. I hare had. 1. We have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. Tou have had. 

3. He, she, or it has had. 3. They have had. 

1. Those tenses are called simple tenses which are formed of the principal verb 
without an auxiliary ; as, I have, I had t I love, I hned. 

The compound tenses are such as cannot be formed without an auxiliary ; as, I hone 
had, I have loved, I shall love, I had loved. 

2. For the sake of brevity, the pronouns she and it will not be inserted in the re- 
maining tenses, as the pupil can readily supply them. 

4. PAST-PEKFBCT TEKSB. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had had. 1. We had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. You had had. 

3. He had had. 8. They had had. 

5. FUTUBB TBNSB. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will have. 1. We shall or will have. 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt have. 2. Tou shall or will hare. 

3. He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will have. 
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6. FUTURB-PEKFEOT TENSB. 

SvnguUxo'. Plwral. 

1. I shall or will hare had. 1. We shall •or will hare had. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt hare had. 2. You shall or will hare had. 

3. He shall or will hare had. 3. They shall or will have had. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

SingfUar. Plwral. 

2. Hare^ or hare thou, or do thou 2. Haye, or hare you, or do you 
hare. haye. 

The Imperative Mood is conflned to the second person. In the phrases, '« Let me 
have;" ** let him» us, them have," the verb let is & principal and transitive verb, in 
the Imperative Mood, soveming the pronouns me. Mm, Ace, in the objective caae, 
and the subsequent verb have in the infinitive Mood, but without the sign to ex- 
pressed ; thus, '* Let thou me (to) have." 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

1. PRESENT TENSE. 

SvngvUar. Plwral, 

1. I may, can, or must have. 1. We may, can, or must have. 

2. Thou mayst, canst, ormust hare. 2. You may, can, or must have. 

3. He may, can, or must have. 3. They may, can, or must have. 



2. PAST TENSE. 

Singular. PlwrcH. 

1. We might, could, 

2. You might, could, 

3. They might, could. 



1. I might, could, ) ^g.| 

2. Thoumight8t,could8t, >l%h 

3. He might, could, j * **''^ 



3. PRBSBNT-PBBFBCT TENSE. 

SiriguUvr. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must ) 8" 1. We may, can, or must \ S" 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or must >■ • 2. You may, can, or must > • 

3. He may, can, (yr must j S. 3. They may, can, or must ) S. 

4. PAST-PBBFEGT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, ) |*b.| 1. We might, could, ) I"-,! 

2. Thou might8t,could8t, > •11 2. You might, could, r !•§ s: 

3. He might, could, J l^^ 3. They might, could, ) I*, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

1. PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plwral. 

1. If I have. 1. If We have. 

2. If Thou hast. 2. If You have. 

3. If He has. 3. If They have. 
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Smgular, 

1. If I had. 

2. If Thou hadst. 

3. If He had. 



1. If I haye had. 

2. If Thou hast had. 

3. If He has had. 



SmgvXar. 
If I had had. 
If Thou hadst had. 
If He had had. 



If I have. 
If Thou have. 
If He have. 



PAST TBV8E. 

PhiroL. 

1. If We had. 

2. If You had. 

3. If They had. 

3. PBESBNT-PKRFBOT TBBSB. 

Phiral. 

1. If We have had. 

2. If You have had. 

3. If They have had. 

PAST-PBBFEOT TBNSB. 

Phiral. 

1. If We had had. 

2. If You had had. 

3. If They had had. 

5. FUTUBE TBNSB. 

PVaral. 

1. If We have. 

2. If You have. 

3. If They have. 



1. The preceding is the general form of the Future Subjunctive, but sometimes the 
fonowing, uHth the signs Di-e&red, is used instead of it; thus, Sing. 1. If I shall, 
will, or snould have. 2. If Thou shalt, wilt, or shouldst have, a If He shall, will. 



or should have, 
or should have. 



Plur. 1. If We shall, will, or should have. 8. If You shall, will, 
& If They shall, will, or should have. 

2. The Future-Perfect of the verb to have is rarely, perhaps never, used in this 
mood. 

INFINITIVE mood: 

Present. To have. Perfect. To have had. 

PAETICIPLES. 

Present. Haying. Perfea. Had. Oompomd-Perfect. Having had. 



Smgvla/r. 

1. I am. 

2. Thou art. 

3. He, she, or it is. 



SingvloT. 

1. I was. 

2. Thou wast. 

3. He was. 



THE VERB TO BE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

1. PRESEKT TBNSB. 

Pl/wral. 

1. We are. 

2. You are. 

3. They are. 

2. PAST TBNSB. 

Phi/ral. 

1. We were. 

2. You were. 
8. They were. 
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5. PBBSBKT-PBBFBOT TBNSE. 

Simgukur, PlmrdL 

1. I have been. 1. We hare been. 

2. Tbou hast been. 2. Jou hare been. 

3. He has 09* hath been. 3. They hare been. 

4. PA6T-PBB7B0T TBK8B. 

Singular. Fhural, 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2- Thou hadst been. 2. You had been. 

8. He had been. 3. They had been. 

5. FTJTUBB TBNSB. 

Svngukur, PlwraL 

1. I shall or will be. 1. We shall or will be. 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt be. 2. You shall or will be. 

3. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be. 

6. FUTUBB-PBBFBOT TBNSE. 

Simgidar. PlwraL 

1. I shall or will have been. 1. We shall (yr will have been. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been. 2. You shall or will have been. 

3. He shall or will have been. 3. They shall <yr will have been. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. PlmaL 

2. Be, or beHhou, vr do thou be. 2. Be, or be ye or you, w do you be. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

1. PBB8BNT TBKBB. 

Smgvlar. PhmH 

1. I may, can, w must be. 1. We may, can, w must be. 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or must be. 2. You may, can, w must be. 

3. He may, can, or must be. 8. They may, can, or must be. 

2. PAST TBNSB. 

SvngulcBr, PhmA. 

1. I might, could, would, or should be. 1. We might, could, 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, &c. be. 2. You micht, could, 

3. He might, could, wouU, or thoold be. 3. They might, could, 

3. PBBSBNT-PBBPBOT TBNSB. 

Simgulaa'. Phmd. 

1. I may, can, or must have been. 1. We may, can, w must 1 t 

2. Thou mayst, canst, &c. have been. 2. You may, can, or must V |. 

3. He may, can, or must have been. 8. They may, can, at must t j f 
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4. PAST-PBBFEOT TEV8I. 

Smgfdar. Plural 



1. I might, could, would, or should | f 1. We mi^ht, oould^ 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, &c ?• J 2. You might, could, 

3. He might, could, would, «r ihould j | 3. They mi^t, could, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 




1. PBBBBNT TBBSB. 


Singular. 

1. If I am. 

2. If Thou art. 

3. If He is. 


Plural, 

1. If We are. 

2. If You are. 

3. If They are. 




2. PAST TBBSE. 


8vKgu:iar. 

1. If I was. 

2. If Thou wast. 

3. If He was. 


PlwroL 

1. If We were. 

2. If You were. 
8. If They were. 


3. PBKSBHT-PKBFBOT TBHSB. 


SmffiUar. 

1. If I have been. 

2. If Thou hast been. 

3. If He has been. 


PlwroL 

1. If We hare been. 

2. If You have been. 

3. If They have been. 


4. 


PAST-PBB7B0T TBKSE. 


SirngtUar. 

1. If I had been. 

2. If Thou hadst been. 

3. If He had been. 


PluraL 

1. If We had been. 

2. If You had been. 

3. If They had been. 


5. 


SUPPOSITIONAL TBBSB. 


Smgulao'. 

1. If I were. 

2. If Thou wert. 

3. If He were. 


Plural, 

1. If We were. 

2. If You were. 

3. If They were. 




6. FTTTUBB TBKSB. 


Si/ngtUcM'. 

1. If I be. 

2. If Thou be. 

3. If He be. 


Plwral, 

1. If We be. 

2. If You be. 

3. If They be. 




Or, 






5Jn^. 1. If I shall, will, or ihould bek 2. If Thou shall, ^ec he. 3. If He shaU, dtc be. 
JVur. 1. If We8hall,will, orshouldhe. 2. If Tou shall, Ace he. a If They shall, Ache. 

7. PUTITBB-PEBPBCT TBN8B. 

SvnguUw, PUvraiL 

1. If I ^11 or will have been. 1. If We shall or will have been. 

2. If Thou shalt or wilt have been. 2. If You shall or will have been. 

3. If He shall or will have been. 8. If They shall or will have been. 



To (wtt.] ETYMOLOGY. 39 

The Past tense, " If I was/* expTesses a doubt or condition respectiiig a fact which, 
if it ever did exist, must have existed in some past time ; thus, " If fie twu present 
he certainly voted." 

The Suppositionai tense is so called, not because it implies supposition or condition 
more than the other tenses, but because it is thus distinguished from the Past tense, 
firom which it has a di£ferent sigi^flcation. The Suppositional tense signifies/udir* 
time ; thus, '* If he tvere poor, he vmM be less culpable ;" " Were I to mention it, 
he toouH/i not attend.'* 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Presemt, To be. Perfect, To hiiTe been. 

PAETICIPLBS. 

Pretent. Being. Perfect. Been. Comp,-Perfect. Having been. 

The other auxiliaries, do, may, can, shatt, uHO, are conjugated in their simple 
state; thus, 

PRBSJENT TBNSB. 

Singular. Plural. 

IS 845 IfSiS 

1. I do, ahall, wiQ, may, can. 1. We do, ahall, will, may, can. 

a. Thou dott, ahalt, wilt, mayst, canst. S. You do, ahall, will, may, can. 

a. Ha dow, ahall, will, may, can. 3. They do, shall, will, may, can. 

PABT TENSB. 

Singular. Plural. 

1S34 5 1S845 

1. I did, shoDld, would, might, oould. 1. We did, should, wonld, might, could. 

S. Thou didst, shouldst,wouldst,mightst,couldst.9. You did, should, would, might, could. 

a. He [did, should, would, might, could. 8. They did, should, would, might, could. 

When wia is not an auxiliary but a prindpal verb, it is conjugated like calls as, 
Ftes. I Witt, Past I toined, &c. Do also, when a principal verb, has all the Tenses 
and Participles, Do, did, Ac Pres. Part Doings Past Done. In the second peraon 
singular of the Present, it frequently has doeat as well as dost. Doth is used when 
the verb is auxiliary; doeth, when it is a principal verb. 



THE CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 

ACTIVE. 

A Regular Yerb is conjugated in the following maimer : — 
TO CALL. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
1. PBESENT TENSE. — Signs^ cm, do. 

SinguUur. Plwr<d. 

1. I call, am calling, or do call. 1. We call, are calling, or do call. 

2. Thou callest, art calling, or dost call. 2. You call, are calling, or do call. 
8. Hecallsorcalleth,isealling,ordoe8calL 3. They call, are calling, or docall. 

1. The Freeent tense has three forms ; first, the simple, as, " I caU,*' repressing a 
taaUt or custom ; second, thB progreuive, expressing the continuance of an action, 
and fbrmed by adding the Present Participle to the verb to 6c, as, " I om callings" 
third, the emphatic, as, '* I do caB.** The Paat tense also has three forms : the other 
I have only two forms. 



8. In solemn composition, doth, but, in general composition or conversation, does 
is used in the third person singular of the emphatic form. 
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a. Vachi cjiiM w ii ng mmM aflbcti<»» do not •dmit the piugigwi ve fonn. Wecan- 
not, thereforo* with pn^ety. say, « I am Aw^« am rmpKtix^, am dUiWng, hatiing» 
/baring, knowing them i" but, "1 love, reaped, dislike, hate, Jbar, kitow toem." 

2. PAST TiNSB. — ^igDB, was, did. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I called; was calling, or did calL 1. We called, w«re callixig, 

2. ThoucaUedflt,wastcal]ing,ordid8tcalL 2. You called, were calling, 
8. Hecalled, was calling, or did calL 8. They called, were calling, 

8. PRB8BVT-PBBFB0T TBKSB. — AotV. 

Singular. Plmral. 

1. I have called. 1. We haTe called. 

2. Thou hast called. 2. Tou hare called. 
8. He has called. 8. They haye called. 

Preaent'PerfKi Progreeeive. Sing. 1. I bave been caUing. 2. Thou hast been 
calling, Stc 

4. PABT-PBRFBCT TBN8B..^^a(2. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had caUed. 1. We had caUed. 

2. Thou hadst called. 2. Ton had called. 

3. He had called. 3. They had called. 

Paa^Perfiet Pngreeaiee. Sing. 1. 1 had been callfaig. 8. Thou hadst been calling, 

5. FUTUBB TBNSB. — tkoU or wiU. 
Svngula/r. Plural. 

1. I shall or will call. 1. We shall <yr will call. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt calL 2. Tou shall or will call. 
8. He shall or will call 8. They shall or will call. 

Future Progreuive. Sing. 1. I shall or wiU be calling. 2. Thou shalt or wilt be 
caUing, dec 

6. FUTUBE-PBBFBOT TBN8B. — shoU Or wiU hOfOe. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will haye called. 1. We shall or will haye called. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt haye called. 2. Tou shall or will haye called. 
8. He shall or will haye called. 8. They shall or will haye called. 

Future-PerfBct ProgreeHve. Sing. 1. I shall or will have been calling. 8. Thou 
Shalt or wilt haye been calling, 6k. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 

2. Call, or call thou, or do thou call. 2. Call, or call you, or do you call. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

1. PBBSBHT TBN8B may, con, nmst. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 may, can, or must call. 1. We may, can, or must caU. 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or must caU. 2. Tou may, can, or must call. 
8. He may, can, or must call. 8. They may, can, or must call. 

present Progreaeive. Sing. 1. 1 may, can, or must be calling, &c 
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2. PAST TBK8B. — miglU, covM, would, should. 
SimguUvr, Plural. 

1. I mighty could, would, or should caU. 1. We might, could, would, 1 ^ 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, &c. call. 2. You might, could, would, S t% 

3. Hemight,could,would,orsliouIdcaU. 3. They might, could, would, 3 ' I 
Pagt Pri^presHve. Sing. 1. I might, could, would, or should be calling, Ace. 

3. psESERT-PEBFEOT TENSE. — may, coffi, 01 must luwe. 
SmguUxflT, Plwral. 

1. I may, can, or must hare called. 1. We may, can, or must hare *! g 

2. Thou mayst, canst, &c haye called. 2. You may, can, or must have >■ | 

3. He may, can, ormust hayecalled. 3. Theymay,can,ormusthaye J • 
Present-Perjbct Progreeaive. Sing, 1. I may, can, or must have been caUing, du:. 
4. PAST'PESFEOT TENSE — might, could, would, or should have. 

Singular. Plmral. 

1. 1 might, could, &c haye called. 1. We mi^ht, could, &c. have called. 

2. Thoumightsttcouldstf&chavecalled. 2. You might, could, &C. have called. 

3. He might, could, &Ci. haye called. 3. They might, could, && have called. 

VtM-PerflBti Pro^rtfMitwi. Sing* 1. I might, could, would, or should have been 
caUing, Ace 

SUBJUKOTIVB MOOD. 

1. PBBSBKT TENSE. 

SmguUur. Plural. 

1. If I calL 1. If We call. 

2. If Thou callest. 2. If You call. 

3. If He calls. 8. If They calL 

2. PAST TENSE. 

Singular. Phral. 

1. If I caUed. 1. If We caUed. 

2. K Thou calledst. 2. If You called. 

3. K He caUed. 3. If They caUed. 

3. PBBBENT-PBBFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. K I haye called. I. If We haye called. 

2. If Thou hast called. 2. If You haye called. 

3. K He has called. 3. If They haye called. 

4. PABT-PBBVEOT TENSE. 

Singular. Phral. 

1. If I had caJled. 1, If We had caUed. 

2. If Thou hadst called 2. If You Wd called. 

3. If H^ had called. 3. If They had caUed. 

5. VUTUBB TBNBE. 

Singular. Phral, 

1. If I call. 1. If We call. 

2. If Thou call. 2. If You call. 

3. If He caU. 3. If They call^ 

Or, Sing, 1. If I shalli will, or should calL 2. If Thou shalt, wilt, or shouMst 
call, &c^ 
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6. FUIU&B-PBAVEOT TBHSE. 

Smgulao', Phural, 

1. If I shall or will haye called. 1. If We shall or will haye called. 

2. If Thou Shalt <yr wilt haye called. 2. If Tou shall w will haye called. 

3. If He shall (yr will haye called. 8. If Thejshall orwillhaye called. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. To call. PerfecL To haye called. 

PAETICIPLES. 

Pmmt, CaUing. Perfect. Called. C(mp.'Perfect. Haying called. 

In ooQjugatiiiga vab intenogatiysly, do and its tenaest axe employed to daiote 
actiont and am and its tenses, to denote oonHnuanoe; thus, 

PRBSKNT TBNSE. PRBSKirT TXNBX. 

Singular. Plural, SUtguiar. Plural. 

Do I call? Do We call? Am I calling? Are We calling ? 

Dost Thou call ? Do You call? Art Thou calling ? Are You calling ? 

DoesHecaU? DoTheycaU? Is He calling? Are They caUng > 

PASSIVE. 

A Passive verb is conjugated by adding the perfect parti- 
ciple of the Active verb to the auxiliary to he^ through all 
its moods and tenses, in the following manner : — 

TO BE CALLED. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

1. PBBSBNT TBNSH. 

SingtUar. Plwral. 

1. I am called. 1. We are called. 

2. Thou art called. 2. Tou are called. 

3. He is called. 3. They are called. 

2. PAST TBNSB. 

Smgulw. Phurai. 

1. I was called. 1. We were called. 

2. Thou wast called. 2. Tou were called. 

3. He was called. 3» They were called. 

3. PABSBHT-PBRFEOT TENSB. 

Smgvio/r. PlwrcU. 

1. I haye been called. 1. We have been ci^ed. 

2. Thou hast been called. 2. Tou have been called. 

3. He has been called. 3. They have been called. 

4. PAST-PBBFBOT TBHSB. 

Singviar. Plwrdt. 

1. I had been called. 1. We had been called. 

2. Thou hadst been called. 2. Tou had been called. 

3. He had been called. 3. They had been called. 
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5. FUTUBE TENSE. 

SmgyJa/r, Plwrai, 

1. I shall or will be called. 1. We shall or will be called. 

2. Thou Shalt w wilt be called. 2. You shall w will be called. 

3. He shall or will be called. 8. They shall (yr will be called. 

6. VUTUBB-PEBVEOI TENSE. 

SmgulcMT. Phmii, 

1. I shall or will hare been ) 8 ^' ^® ^hall or will have been ) » 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been ?■ | 2. You shall (yr will have been > I 

3. He shall or will hare been J - 3. They shall orwill have been ) - 

IMPBEATIVE MOOD. 
Smgulixr, Phi/ral. 

2. Be (thou) called^ or do thou be 2. Be (you) called^ or do you be 
called. called. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

1. PBESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plwrai. 

1. I may, can, &r must be "| « 1. We may, can, or must be ) g 

2. Thoumay8t,can8t,ormustbe > | 2. You may, can, or must be > | 

3. He may, can, &r must be j * 8. They may, can, or must be) • 

2. PAST TENSE. 

Singular. Plwrai. 

1. I might, could, &c be called. 1. We might, could, &c. be called. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, && be called. 2. You might, could, &c. be called. 

3. He might, could, &c. be called. 3. They might, could, &c.becalled. 

3. PBESENT-PEBFEOT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 . I may, can, or must have been called. 1 . We may,can, ormusthavebeencalled. 

2. Thou mayst, canst^&c havebeencalled. 2. You may, can, &c. have been called. 

3. Hemay,caa, ormustbavebeencaUed. 3. Theymay,can, &c have been called. 

4. PAST-PEBFEOT TENSE. 

Singviar. Plural. 

1. I might, could, &c. have been called. 1. We might,could,&c. have beencalled. 

2. Thou mightst, dec. have been caUed. 2. Youmight,could,&chave been called. 

3. Hemight,cou]d,ftc.havebeencaUed. 3. Theyniight,oould,Acc.havebeencalled 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

1. PBESENT TENSE. 

J^mgular. Phvrai. 

1. K I am called. 1. If We are caUed. 

2. If Thou art called. 2. If You are called. 

3. If He is called. 3. If They ore called. 
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2. PAST TBNSE. 

Swgulcar, Phtrai. 

1. If I was called. 1. If We were called. 

2. If Thou wast called. 2. If You were called. 

3. If He was called. 8. If They were called. 

8. PBBSBNT-PBBFEOT TBNSB. 

Smguhr, Plwrai. 

1. If I hare been called. 1. If We hare l)een called. 

2. If Thou hast been called. 2. If Tou hare been called. 
8. If He has been called. 3. If Thej haye been called. 

4. PAST-PBBFBOT TENSB. 

Si/ngular, Plwrai. 

1. If I had been called. 1. If We had been called. 

2. If Thou hadst been called. 2. If Tou had been called* 

3. If He had been called. 8. If Thej had been called. 

5. BUPPOSITIOBAL TBBBB. 

Singular. Plwrai. 

1. If I were called. 1. If We were called. 

2. If Thou wert called. 2. If You were called. 
8. If He were called. 8. If They were called. 

6. FUTUBE TBNSB. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I be called. 1. If We be called. 

2. If Thou be called. 2. If You be called. 
8. If He be called. 8. If They be called. 

Or, sing. 1. If I BhaU, will, or should be called. 2. If Thou shalt, wUt, or 
ihouldst be called, fcc. 

7. FUTUBE-PEfiFBOT TBNSB. 

Singftlar. Plural. 

1. If I shall (fr will hare ) g ^ 1. If We shall or will have ) j 
2» If Thou Shalt or wilt have 
8. If He shall or will have 



) 8 1. If We shall or will have ) « 
Vll" 2. If You shaU or will have V If 
j ^ 8. If They shall orwill have) ^^ 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PreaemC. To be called. Perfea. To have been called. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pre$. Being called. Perf. Called. Oomp.-Perf. Having been called. 
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IRREaULAR VERBS. 

An Irregtdar verb is one that does not form its past tense 
and perfect participle ined; asy Present, arise ; Past, arae ; 
Perfect Participle, arisen, 

1. The nature of our Unguage, together with the accent and pronunciation of it, 
incline us to contract even all our Regular Verbs ; thus, lonedt tttmed» are commonly 
pronounced as monosyllables, the e remaining silent. The second person also, which 
was originaUy in three syllables, lovedett, tumedest, has become a dissyllable, tooedrt, 
tumedst. These contractions arise &om the custom, of throwing the accent, as much 
as (possible, on the first syllables of a word; the other syllables being coiuequently 
pronounced in a lower tcme, and with more rapidity and indistinctness, are often 
either wholly dropped or Uended with one another. 

Sometimes, also, the word which arises from a regular change does not sound eaeily 
or agreeably ; or, sometimes, by the rapidity of our pronunciation, the vowels are 
rather shortened or lost, and the consonants tiius thrown together do not easily 
coalesce witii one another ; they are therefore changed into others of the same organ 
or of a kindred species. This occasions a farther deviation from the regular form ; 
thus, Jooe^, tumeth, are contracted into lov^th, tum'th; and these, for ea^r pro- 
nunciation, become foM9, turns. 

Some verbs ending in U admit the dumge of ed into t, dropping also one of the 
double letters ; as dwell, dtJoOt / spill, spUt. Some which ena m 2, n, or p, after a 
diphthong or double vowel, ftequently admit a similar change, at the same time 
either shortening the diphthong or changing it into a single short vowel; as, deal, 
dealt i mean, meant; sleep, dipt; because d, after a short vowel, does not easily 
coalesce with the preceding consonant. Such as end in oe, change ve into /,• as, 
bereave, ber^s because «, after a short vowel, will not readily coalesce with t, 

2. The formation of verbs in English, both Begular and Irrq[ular, is derived from 
the Saxon. The irr^^lar verbs in English are almost all monosyllables, unless com- 
pounded, and they are genorally the same as are irr^^lar in Saxon. 

a Some verbs ending in dor f have the Present and Past tenses and Perfect Parti- 
ciple alike; as, thed* shed, shed/ burst, burst, burst. These are contractions ftom 
theded, bwsted, on account of the disagreeable sound of ed after d or t. 

4. Others have the Past tense and Perfect Participle the same, but varying firom 
the Present by shortoiing the diphthong or changing the d into t y as, Uad, led, led; 
lend, lent, lent. 

Others, not ending in d or «, are formed by contraction ; as, have, had, for honed ; 
make, made, tor maJced. 

5. Others have the Present and Past Tenses and Perfect Participle all dilbrent ; 
as. Arise, arose, arisen. 

6. The e of the Present tense is sometimes preserved for the sake of distinction ; 
thus> we write «intivinff- from singe, to distinguish it from sinf^ng, the partidple of 
sing. le final, m the Present, is changed into y in the Participle ; thus, dying from 
die s but dye to tinge, makes dyeing. 
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A Liit of the IrregtUar Verbi. 



Pretext, 


Past, 


Perf.Pairt, 


Abide, 


abode. 


abode. 


Am, 


was, 


been. 


Arise, 


arose. 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, awaked. 


awaked. 


Bete, to ftmisf/oft^, 
Bear, to (»rry,«MtoMi, 


bore, bare. 


b6m. 


bore. 


bOme. 


Man it torn for labour. Wehsve boriM thehMt of tlwday, hftvebomtfaliMvy 
buideo. 


Beat, 


beat. 


beaten, b€at* 


Begin, 


began. 


begun. 


Bend, 


bent. 


bent. 


Bereave, 


bereft, bereayed. 


bereft, bereaved. 


Beseech, 


besought. 


besought 


KS 


bid, b&de. 


bidden, bid. 


bound. 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit, (2ndpen.lrittM(;t 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled, (Sndpenanbleddsff^; 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew. 


blown. 


Break, 


broke. 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred, (Snd pen. breddsa^; 


bied. 


2^ 


brought. 


brought. 


Build, re. 


bnilt. 


built. 


Burst, 


burst. 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought. 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast. 


cast. 


Catch, 


caught. 


caught. 


Chide, 


chid, (2iid pers. chiUut) 


chidden, chid. 


Choose, 


chose. 


chosen. 


Cleare, to adfure, 
Cleare, to «p/te. 


cleaved, clave. 


deaved. 


dove or cleft. 


cloven, cleft. 


Cling, 


clung. 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed. 


clothed, dad. 


Come, he, over, 


came. 


come. 


Cost, 


cost. 


cost. 


Creep, 


crept. 




Crow, 


crowed, crew. 


crowed. 


Cut, 


cut, (2nd penk oxUest) 


cut. 



« Walker asserts '« that the past tense of this verb is pranoonced like the pre- 
sent;" but it would be more agreeable with analogy were the vowel to be shortened 
in the past tense and perfect iHirticipIe. 

f Compound verbs (except welcome and behave, which are regular) are conjugated 
like their simples* by prefixing the syllables appended to them; as, forbid, forbade, 
forbiddeiu 

i Monosyllables ending with a single consonant after a single vowdt and also 
words accented on the last syllable* double the final conscmant upon assuming an 
additional syllable bei^nning with a vowel; as> bU, bUteeii 5^rin, beginner. 
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Prema. 


Past. 


Perf. Part. 


\ Dare, to challenge, defy, 




daied. 


dared. 


dtaedfregiOar.) 


Dad, 


dSalt, 


dSalt. 


Dig, 


dug, (duggett) 
did, (did«0 


dug. 


Do, mis, wn. 


done. 


Draw, with, 


drew. 


drawn. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drunk. 


Drire, 


drove. 


driven. 


Dwell, 


dwelt. 


dwelt. 


Eat, 


ate. 


eaten. 


FaU,Je, 


feU, 


faUen. 


Feed, 


fed, (liBdM) 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt. 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought. 


fought. 


Find, 


found. 


found. 


i flee, from danger, 


fled, (ileddMf ) 


fled. 


< Ply, 08 a bird. 


flew. 


flown. 


( Plow, as wcOer, 


flowed. 


flowed (reguiar.) 


Fling, 


flung. 


flung. 


Forbear, 


forbore. 


forborne. 


Forsake, 


forsook. 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze. 


frozen. 


Qet,be,for, 


got, igottesi) 


got.* 


Gild, 


gilt. 


gilt. 


Gird, 66, 


girt, girded. 


girt, girded. 


Give, /or, mw. 


gave. 


^ven. 


Go, 


went. 


gone. 


Grave, en. 


graved. 


graven, graved. 


Grind, 


ground. 


ground. 


GiOw, 


U: 


grown. 


Have, 


had. 


ILang,(map€g,pin,d!C. 
Hang, to tcjte cmay life, 


hung. 


hung. 


hanged. 


hanged (regular.) 


The robber wm hanged/ the room waa hung ^th tapestry; I have hung my hat on 
thenaiL 


Hear, 


hSard, 


hSaxd. 


Hew, 


hewed. 


hewn, hewed. 


Hide, 


hid, (hiddesf ) 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


hit, hittetf ) 


hit. 


Hold, be, mth. 


held. 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


kept. 


Kneel, 


knelt. 


knelt. 


Knit, 


knit, knitted, 


knit, knitted. 


Knflw, 


knew. 


known. 


fLade, to had. 


laded, 


laden. (This verb is 
less used than load.) 


} LaAe,toihrow cutwater, 


laded. 


laded (regular.) 


iLoad, 


loaded. 


laden, loaded. 



« Gotten U nearly obsolete, but its cGmpeand>brg«Men is frequm^ly used. 
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Prtsent Past. Perf. Pari. 

La7,(tr.)to;)lao0^«o|>ia, laid, Pr». Port, laying, laid. 

Lie, (int.) tospeak falsely, lied, Pres. Part, lying, lied (regular.) 

La»f (tr.) to place; The mother la^ the child in bed; she ia<d it in the bed; she 
tmlaidit; it is faid in the bed. 



1 



He, to lie down ; He /im too ^ 
too long thiB morning; heiafying 



in bed; he ki» yesterday, too long; he has kdn 
long. 



IAe» to speak falsely ; He Om, is fyltig; he lied ; 
me believes him. 



Lead, mis, 
Leaye, 
Lend, 
Let, 

TLose, to suffer loss, 
1 Loose, to wUie, 
Make, 
Mean, 
Meet, 
Mow, 
Pay, re, 

J Pen, to coop wp, endose, 
\ Pen, to write. 
Put, 
Bead, 
Bend, 
Bid, 
Bide, 
Bing, 
Bise, a, 
Bire, 
Bot, 
Bun, 
Saw, 
Say, 
See, 
Seek, 
Sell, 
Send, 

f Set, (fx)*to place, 
\ Sit, (int.) to rest upon, 
Shake, 
Shape, mis. 
Share, 
Shear, 
Shed, 
Shine, 



he has liad so frequently that no 



led. 


led. 


left. 


left. 


lent. 


lent. 


let, (let««ie; 


let. 


lighted, Ut, 


lighted, Ht. 


lost. 


lost. 


loosed. 


loosed (regular.) 


made. 


made. 


m&nt. 


m&nt. 


met, (xaefOut) 


met. 


mowed. 


mown, mOwed. 


paid, 


paid. 


pent. 


pent. 


penned. 


penned (regular.) 


put (put^Mf/ 


put. 


r&d, 


rSad. 


rent. 


rent. 


rid, (riddsse; 


rid. 


rode. 


ridden, rode. 


rang,* rung. 


rung. 


rose. 


risen. 


rived. 


riven. 


rotted. 


rotten, rotted. 


ran, {TSDnest} 


run. 


sawed. 


sawn. 


said. 


said. 


saw. 


seen. 


ZT' 


sought, 
sold. 


sent. 


sent. 


set, (KMut) 


set. 


sat, (WXt98t) 


sat. 


shook. 


shaken. 


shaped. 


shaped, shapen. 


shaved. 


shaved, shaven. 


sheared. 


shorn. 


shed, (shedite#; 


shed. 


shSne, 


shSne. 



• When the past tense ends in ang or ung, ang is preferable, in order to distin- 
guish it firom the perfect participle. 
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Presemt. 


Past. 


Perf. Port 


Shoe, 


shod, {shoddettj 


shod. 


Shoot, 


shot, {shotteat) 


shot. 


Show or shew. 


showed, shewed. 


shown, shewn. 


Shred, 


shred, (shredrfert; 


shred. 


Shrink, 


shrank, shrunk. 


shrunk. 


Shut, 


shut, {shnttestj 


shut. 


Sing, 


sang, sung. 


sung. 


Sink, 


sank, sunk. 


sunk. 


Slay, 


slew. 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept, 


slept 


Slide, 


slid, (slidd«f> 


slidden. 


Sling, 




slung. 


Slink, 


slunk. 


slunk. 


sut. 


slit, (sUtfert> 


slit, slitted. 


Smite, 


smote. 


smitten. 


J Sow, to scatter seeds, 
\ Sew, to stUch with a net 


sowed. 


sown. 


'die, sewed. 


sewed (regular.) 


Speak, 


spoke, spake. 


spoken. 


Speed, 


sped, (speddiMf; 


sped. 


SpeU, 


spelled, spelt. 


spelled, spelt. 


Spend, mis, 


spent, 


spent. 


Spill, 


spilt. 


spilt. 


Spin, 


span, spun. 


spun. 


1 Spit,tothrowoutspiMle 
\ Spit, to puit 'imon a spit 


, spat, spit, (spattedt; 


spit. 


, spitted. 


spitted (regular.) 


Split, 


split, (splitteat; 


split. 


Spread, 


spread, {s^TesOestJ 


sprSad, 


Spring, 


sprang, sprung. 


sprung. 


Stand, iffith, 


stood. 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck. 


stuck. 


Sting, 
Stink, 


stung, 
stank, stunk. 


stung, 
stunk. 


Stride, 


strode, strid. 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck. 


struck, stricken. 


String, 


strung. 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove. 


striven. 


StrOw or Strew, 


strOwed or strewed. 


( strOwn, strOwed. 
\ strcwn, strewed. 


Swear, 


swore, 


sworn. 


Swgat,* 


sweat (sweatee; 


sweat. 


Sweep, 


swept. 


swept. 


Swell, 


swelled. 


swollen, swelled. 


Swim, 


swam, swum, 


swum. 


Swing, 


swung, 


swung. 


Take, he, mis. 


took. 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught, 


taught. 


Tear,««w, 


tore. 


torn. 


TeU, 


told, 


t5ld. 


Think, 


thought. 


thought. 



* Pertpbre is now frequently used instead of 
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Present. 




Past. 


Perf. Part. 


Thrive, 




throve. 


thriven. 


Throw, 




threw. 


thrown. 


Thrust, 




thrust. 


thrust. 


Trgad, 




trod, (troddestj 


trodden. 


Wax, 




waxed. 


waxed, waxen. 


Wear, 




wore. 


worn. 


Weave, 




wove. 


woven. 


Weep, 
f Wet, t 




wept. 


wept. 




wet, {neUestj 


wet. 


IWhet, 


to sharpen, 


whetted. 


whetted (regular.) 


Win, 




won. 


won. 


Wind, 




w»6nd, 




Work, 




worked, wrought. 


worked, wrought. 


Wring, 




wrung. 


wrung. 


Write, 




wrote. 


written. 



1. Those past tenaes and perfect partidples which are the first mentioned, are the 
roost eligible. Obtoiete words and such as are used only by the vulgar, are omitted. 
Such are wreathen, drunken, holpen, gotten^ })oundm, &c. ; and twang, torang, shmk, 
ttrawed, gat, brake, tare, ware, &c. Several past tenses are contained in the autho- 
rised translation of the Bible, which are now obsolete in good conversaticni. 

2. Ed, after verbs ending in eh, ck, p, eh, s, and ss, is pronounced as ti as* in 
preached, attacked, heaped, huehed, taxed, crosted. 

3. In the preceding List, several Regular verbs are inserted, to show the difference 
between than and others spdied and pronounced the same. 

4. It is recommended, that the pupil be taught to conjugate some of the Irr^ular 
Verbs throughout, that he may thus perceive the difference between the B^jular 
and Irregular. 

6.— ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a word which qualifies a verb^ an adfecHve^ 
or another adverb^ by expressing some circumstance of time^ 
plcice^ or manner^ respecting it ; as, " He writes correctly /' 
"A remarkably diligent boy;" " He speaks veryjltiently" 

An adverb is added to a verb to denote the manner of the action, or some circum- 
stance respecting it; as, *' He writes correctly :"— to an adjective, to denote some mo- 
dification of the quality : as, ** A trtdy excellent scholar :"— to an adverb, to doiote 
etmus degree of the modification of an action ; as, *< He speaks verp fluently." 

Some adverbs are compared; as, soon, sooner^ soonest; 
often, oftener^ qftenest. Those ending in ly are compared by 
more and most ; as, wisely, m4)re wisely, fnost wisely. 

1. The term cuiverb is derived from ad, to, and verbum, a word or verb. 

2. An adverb may generally be known by its answering to the question, Howf 
when f or where f thus, " He acted nMy:" ** How did he act ?" Answer, «• NtMy ;** 
the word nobljf is therefore an adverb. " He read the paper tatOif ;'* ** When did he 
read the paper?" Answer, ** Latap." **It went upwards;" *« Where did it go?" 
Answer, ** XJpwarda.** 

3. The circumstances of the action expressed by moods and tenses, are of a nature 
too general to be sufficient of themselves for the purposes of communication. It is 
often necessary, therefore, to be much more particular in ascertaining both the time, 
manner, and place of an action. One important object of the adverb is to accomplish 
these ends. Thus, we may say an action was done lately, long ago j or, it is to be done 
now, immediately,- or, it will be done hereafter j ac, it will be repeated often, seldom, 
dBoiy, once, twice, &C. So, we may say that it waa done here, there, yonder / it was 
weH or iU done. 
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4. Adverbs, ia general^ are abbreviatioDS of two or more words. Thus, { 

** in a brave manner," is derived fiom brave-tike, wieely from w%ae-like» happUyl 
happihHke. Adverbs therefore express, in one word, what would otherwise require 
two or more words; thus« wAera aenotes «* in what place;" there, «*in that plsioe," 

5. Adverbs are divided into several classes, of which the following are the princi- 
pal:— 4|^niurf<on,' as. Certainly, doubtless, indeed, really, verily, surely, truly, 
undoubtedly, yea, yes.— Gtm^Mirison/ as, Alike, better, best, less, least, more, most, 
very, too, worse, ymnV'-Conjvnctioni as. Together, genially, universally.— Om- 
tingenee; as, Perad vulture, perchance, perhaps, possibly.— Dt^ce,* as. Almost, 

*y, less, least— JB«p&mafion/ as. Namely.— GrodoMon/ as. Scarcely, hardly.— 



nearly, 

Infisrenee; as, uonsequenuv, nenoe, tnereiore, waentoxe,— interrogation ; as, juow, 
wny, wherefore; how is also sometimes an adverb of Manner or Exclamation.- 
lAkeneuoxEquaOtys as. So, thus, as, equally — IJnHkenese at InemMdUty j as, Else, 
otherwise.— MonfMr or Quality; as. Foolishly, Justly, quickly, slowly, unlustly, 
wisely, &c. Adverbs of this kind are the most numerous, and are generally formed 
by acJding j;^ to an adjective, as, bad, badly/ or by changing le into ly, as, abfe, 
aw^.— Aaverbe of VMnOktn are. Nay, no, not, not at nXL^Nutnbet i as. Once, twice, 
thrice.— Order/ as, First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, dec., finally, lastly.— i%iM / 
as. Above, below, anywhere, badLwards, upwards, downwards, homewards, else- 
where, forward, hence, thence, whence, here, there, where, herein, therein, wherein, 
hither, thither, whither, near, far.— 2V</^e»Ke/ as. Chiefly, especially, rather.— 
Quantity i as. Abundantly, copiously, enough, suffidently, much.— Separottoa/ as, 
A|Murt, separately, asunder, oK— Times as. Now, already, oefore, heretofore, hither- 
to, la^y, long ago, by and by, henceforth, henceforwards, hereafter, immediately, 
instantly, not yet, presently, afterwards, again, always, when, then, daily, ever, 
never, hourly, monthly, oft, often, oftentimes, oft-times, sometime, seldom, rarely, 
stm, yet 

& Tfhdaut to-morrow, and yeeterday, are properly nouns, though frequently in- 
<duded under adverbs. 

7. Many adverbs are formed by a oombination of a preposition and the adverbs of 
place, here, there, and where; as, hereof, thereof, whereof, hitherto, thereto, here- 
by, thereby, whereby, herewith, therewith, herein, therein, wherein, Ac Some 
are composed of nouns, and the letter a used instead of at, on, &c.; as, aside, athirst, 
ahead, aboard, ashore, aground, afloat, dec 

7 — PEEPOSITIONS. 

A Pre^MsiHon is a word placed before nonns and pro- 
nouns, to show the reUoion which they bear to each other, 
or to some verb ; as, " He went from London to Leeds ;" 
*' They are instructed hy him." 

1. *« He went Aom London to Leeds ;** here, from points out the place of oommence- 
meot, and to that of termination. ** They are instructed by him ;" here, by shows 
tlie relation that they have to him ; the word him denotes the agent, the instructor. 

8. The term prqwsttion is derived from pra«, before, and jmno, to put 

The Prepositions in most common use are the following : — 

About^ ahove^ according to, acrosg, after, a^aingt, akmg, 
amid, amidst, amon^, awxmgst, around, at, athwart; Before, 
behind, below, beneath, beside, between, betwixt, beyond, by; 
Concerning; Down, during; Except, enccepting ; For, from; 
In, into, instead of; Near, nigh ; Of, on, upon, woer, out of; 
Regarding, respecting; Save, since; Through, thr&ughmt, 
to, touching, towards ; Under, underneath, unto, up ; With, 
within, without, 

1. The principal use of prepositions in English is, to express those rOatUme which, 
in some languages, are chicvy denoted by cases or the tanninati<ms of the noun. 
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The relation implied most aiwsyi detennine what particular prepoation should be 
employed. 

a, Prepoiitionfl were originally eitiier nouns or verbs, and they still retain much of 
their original import They were at first employed to denote the rOations of place; 
but« in the progress of language, they have been applied to express other relations, 
which bear some analogif to that of place. Thus, as a person standing on the top of 
an eminence is above another who, standing at the bottom of it, is under him ; hence, 
above and under distinctiy express the relation which one place has to another. In 
like manner, as a king, by tne superiority of his station, is of higher rank than any 
(tf his sutjects, so, by the analogy of his condition to that of a person on the top of 
an eminence, we say that the kmg is exalted fOjove his subjects, and that subjects 
live under the government of their king. 

3. Prepositions govern nouns and pronouns in the objective case; as. In Leede, to 
him, for tw, with them. When prepositions do not govern nouns and pronouns, but 
are put <tfter verbs, they become adverbs ; as, *' He ndes about." ** He dwells above." 
But in some instances, such w(»ds form part of the verb, as the words, up, on, over, 
out, in the phrases, "toeaUup," ** to Jail on the enemy," <'to give over," **to heid 
out," 

4. Most ot the English prepositions are derived from the Saxon ;— the following is 
an explanation of the principal :— 

>l&ooe means high, overhead; as, *M&ooe the skies." 

^t&owf signifies limit, boundary; as, ** The walls a&o«« the city;" ** Those persons 
about John." 

Acrote, from side to side; as, " He steered across the river." 

After, behind, fdlowing; as, ** One t^er another." 

Against, opposite, hostile; as, " Offbices again«# the law." 

Aior^, through the length of, in the direction of; as, ** They marched aior^ tXie 
river." 

Amid, amidst, in the middle; as, " The hero anddst dangers.*' , 

Among, amongst, mixed with ; as, "The tares among, the wheat." 

Around, round, about, on every side of; as, '* The walls around the city."* 

At, nearness, presence; as, «*The Gaul is at the gates of Borne." 

Alhu}art, across, wrested, twisted ; as, " Athwart the glen." 

Bif was formerly written be, and is the imperative of the Saxon beon, to be. £y 
signifies the meanA, doer, time, and viace,' as, ** A man is known by his actions;** 
•* All things were made by God ;" ** He has visited us bj^ day and by night ;" " By the 
rivers of Babylon we sat down." By is frequentiy joined with other words ; in thia 
case, however, it assumes the old form, be; as, in because, before, behind, bdow, be- 
neath, beside, between, beyond. 

Because (conjunction), by the cause, the cause is. 

Before, signifies advancement, priority (by the fare, be it fore part); as, ** John 
is b^/bre Charles." 

BeMnd, in the rear (by the hind, be it hind part) ; as, ** The guard behini the 
coach." 

Below, inferior or lower position (bv the low, be it low) ; as, " Bdow the 
moon." 

Beneath, lower (by the nea^, be it neath, or low}; as, «« To i^ace a cushion 
beneath one." 

Beside, near (by the side, be it side) ; as, '* Beside the waters.'* 

Between, betwixt (by the twain, be they twain, or two) ; as, ** York is betuteen 
London and Edinburgh." 

Beyond, passed, gone by (by theyond, be it yond, or passed}; as, <' India be- 
yond the Ganges. 



Concerning, relating to; as, "I wrote to you concerning that matter." 
During, continuing, lasting ; as, ** During the space of a year.** 
Efcepi, excluded; as, "All were involved &ro^f one." 
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For, cause, objecti lubstitute; as, ** I cannot go/br want of time;** " He has done 
so much>lw you ;" ■* An attorney is employed to act /or his client" 

From, commencement or source, distance ; as, *' Frtmi the b^;inning to the end ;" 
«• That be Uxfrom me." 

In» enclosed, the state, time, or manner; as, "He is in the house;" '* He is in 
health ;" " He was bom in 1800." 

Into denotes entrance, and is used after verbs whidi imply motion ; as, "He re- 
tired into the country.** In is used when motion or rest in a place is signified ; as, 
*' He is walking in the garden.** 

'Soar, nigh, approximation ; as, " He is near the city.*' 

Of, possession, eflbct or consequence, source, privation ; as, ** The house qf 
Thomas ;" ** The fother </ the child ;** ** The productions cf wisdom ;'* ** The loss 
qf the ship." 

On, upon, support; as, " He sat on a rock." 

Ooer, higher ; as, ** The heavens over our heads." 

Through (txomthurh, a door), passage, means; as, *« Water fArou^A the pipe." 

To or unto denotes end, act, and is opposed to from; as, *' He rode /rom Leeds to 
York." 

Toioard, towarde, in a direction to; as, *' It moved touxml the dty.** 

With, Joining ; as, '* A house u)tth a party-waU ;" that is, "joining a party-walL" 

Without has an opposite meaning to with/ i. e. beout, 

& On, in common conversation, frequentiy becomes o* or a* / as, "o'clock;** that 
is, on the clock ; aside, on side ; asleep, on sleep. So also we say, " He went a hunt- 
ixig;'* "a fishing;" &c; that is, on hunting, on fishing. 

6L For an explanation of the inseparable prepositions, see 6, p. 57« under Deriva- 
tion. 

8.~C0NJUNCTI0NS. 

A Conjunction joins words and sentences together ; as, 
" One and one make two ;" " He and I must go." 

1. In the phrase, " One and one make two," the word and exinresses addition ; that 
is, one added to cme makes two. In the sentence, "He and imust go," the word 
and unites two sentences, and thus avoids an unnecessary repetition ; thus, instead 
of saying, " He must go," " I must go," we connect the words He, I, as the same 
thing is affirmed of both, namely, naut go. Sometimes also, conjunctions b^n 
sentences after a Aill period, showing some relati<m between the sentences in the 
general tenour of discourse. 

2. Conjunction is a tenn derived fhim eonjungo, to join together. 

Conjunctions are divided, in reference to their signilica- 
tion, into several classes. 

Chpidative Conjunctions connect things which arc to bo 
considered jotn^ / as, And^ alsOy both. 

Disjunctive Conjunctions imply diversity, negation, doubt, 
or opposition ; as, EitheTy or^ neither, nor, whether, lest, hut^ 
yet, notiioithstanding, nevertheless, thmigh, although. 

The Causal Conjunctions are, because, for, since, that ; 
the Comparative, than; the Conditional, except, if, unless, 
provided ; the Illative, denoting an inference, then, therefore, 
wherefore; those of Equality are, as, as well as, so. 
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9 INTERJECTIONS. 

An Interjection expresses a sadden passion or emotion of 
the mind. 

1. The most common inteijectioiu are» Ah/ aha! alack! alas! hOvoldt fie! fiiht 
ha, ha, ha! hark! hem! hist! halloo! hum! htuh! huzza! indeed! la! lo! 0! oh! 
pshaw! tuA! 

2. Interjection is a term derived ftom the Latin Interyedtts, which denotes some- 
thing Vuwvn in bettoeen two or more objects. 

3. Sometimes verbs, nouns, and adjectivrs, uttered by way of excUimati(»i, are 
considered as interjections; as. Hail! heavens! shocking! 



In many instances, the same word, without undergoing 
any alteration inform, belongs sometimes to one part of 
speech, and sometimes to another. Regard, therefore, must 
always be had to the particular signification of the words, 
since that must determine to what part of speech each be- 
longs. Thus, the word li^ht may be a noun, an adjective, 
or a verb, according to the sense in which it is employed ; 
as, " The light (noun) of the sun ;" " Light (adj,) rooms ;" 
" To light (verb) a candle." Some words are distinguished 
by a difference of the accent ; as, " The pr6diice (noun) of 
the fields ;" "The ^^diS produce (verb) m abundance. 

The same word must originally have been, both in signification and use, only one 
Murt of speech. But, in process of time, it would be employed to perform several 
distinct offices, and hence, according to its import, would be rankea under different 
parts of speech. 

The words which generally occasion a difficulty to the 
young student, in ascertaining to what part of speech they 
respectively belong, are, <w, after ^ but^for^ either^ neither^ 
koweoer^ mujch^ nfwre^ most^ nOy save^ dnce^ that^ then^ there- 
fore. 

As is used, 1st, as a Relative, as, '* The terms are as follow ;" 2nd, as an Adverb, 
thus, **As eloquent as Cicero ;" 3rd, as a Conjimction, when it serves as a connective. 

After, be/bre, above, beneath, and several other words of the same kind, have some- 
times the nature of adverbs ; as, '* They had their reward soon after ;" •* He died not 
long before /" " He dwells above." But if the nouns time and place be supplied, they 
will resume their proper import of prepositions ; as, *« He died not long 6^/br« that 
time. 

But may be considered, 1st As a preposition ; thus, " None but (except) a fool 
will say sa" This sentence might, however, be resolved into two, thus, "None will 
say so; but a fool will say so;" according to this explanation, the word but would, 
in this instance, preserve its proper nature of a conjunction. 2nd. As a conjunction ; 
as, " William resides in Leeds, but Thomas abroad." But is sometimes improperly 
used for only,' as, ** We are but (only) of yesterday." 

For is used, 1st. As a preposition ; as, *' He contended ybr victory." 2nd. As a 
conjunction ; as, I submitted, for (because) it was vain to resist." 

mther, Neithert are used, 1st. As Definitive Adjectives; thus, *'Take either of 
the two books." 2nd. As Conjunctions ; as, •« Eitherledxn or depart." ** He neither 
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However is used, 1st As an Adverb; as, «* To trace the ways of highest agents, 
deemed however wise." 2nd. As a Coi^uoction; as, '*You might, however, have 
taken a fairer way." 

Mttch, moret and mogt are used, 1st As Adjectives ; thus, '* Much money was ex- 
pended ;" ** More praises have been bestowed r " Moat men think indistinctly." 2nd. 
As Adverbs; thus, ** It is much better to labour than to be slothful;" <' He is mora 
diligent;" "He has acted mogt presumptuously." In the sentence, *' Where mwcA 
is given, mttch is required," much is an adjective, some word being understood ; as, 
" Where much greu^e has been given, much gratitude is required." 

No is sometimes an Adjective, thus, "I have no paper;" sometimes an Adverb, 
as, "Were you present?" "No." 

Save is sometimes a Verb, as, " He can eave us ;" and sometimes a Preposition, 
as, " all were present, eave John." 

Since is sometimes a Conjunction ; as, " Since we must part, let us do it peace- 
ably.'* 2ndly. A Preposition ; as, " I have not seen him eince that time." 3rdly. An 
Adverb; as, *' Our friendship commenced long «<nee." 

That is either a Belative, a Definitive Adjective, or a Conjunction. See p. 2fi, un- 
der Pronouns. 

Then is sometimes an Adverb, as, " He arrived then, and not before;" sometimes 
a Conjunction, as, ** I rest, t?ten, (ther^ore) upon this argument" 

Therepre is an Adverb when, without joining sentences, it follows the words, and, 
if, since, Sec, and gives only the sense of ybr that reason; but when it gives that 
sense, and also connects, it is a Conjunction, as, " He is good, tha^^ore (conj.) he 
is happy." '* He is good, and fhereifare (adv.) he is happy." 



III. DERIVATION. 

Derivation is that part of Etymology which treats of the 
origin ^xA primary signification of words. 

Words are either Primitive or Derivative. 

A Primitive or radical word is not derived from another 
word in the language ; as, art^ kind, wise. 

A Derivative word is one that is formed from a primitive, 
either by prefixing or annexing a syllable or syllables ; as, 
unjust from just ; artful from ajH; ; kindness from kind. 

The primitive words of a language are always few in 
comparison with the total amount of its vocabulary. 

The use of derivatives arises ftom the natural disposition in man to alter and mo- 
dify words already in existence, rather than invent sounds altogether arbitrary, to 
express such new ideas as the enlargement of his knowledge suggests. 

1. Origin of English Words. 

1. The English language is principally derived from the 
Saxon, but, it has received large accessions from othor lan- 
guages. 

Though the basis of the Enc^ish language is Saxon, yet, it retains many words 
from the andrat languages of Britain, the Belgic, the Welsh, and some ftom the 
Cornish. Some words, mostly prevalent in the Northern counties, were introduced 
by the Danes. ^ j 
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After tile Conquest, the Nonnan kings endeavoured to extirpate the Ea^idi lan- 
miage and substitute the Norman, which is formed by the junction of one of tiie 
northern languages and the Latin. For this purpose, it was ordered that all law 
proceedings and records should be in the Norman language. But neither royal au- 
thority, nor the influence of courts, a>uld change the vernacular lan^age. After 
an experiment of three hundred yean the law was repealed ; and ttaSe that period 
the English has been, for the most part, the official, as weU as the common lan- 
guage of the nation. A few Norman words, however, remain ; most of them in law 
language. 

At the revival of Letters, many words were borrowed by the learned from the 
Gredc and Latin languages ; and subsequently to that period, many French, Span- 
ish, Italian, and German words have been introduced; for, the same countries that 
have supplied us with improvements, have furnished the various terms by which 
they are denoted. Music, sculpture, and painting, have borrowed thdr expressions 
tram Italy ; the words used in navigation nave been taken ftom the inhabitants of 
Flanders and Holland ; the French have supplied the expressions used in fortiJQication 
ttid military aflGeurs ; the terms used in mathematics and philosophy have been bor- 
rowed firom the Latin and Oreek ; and in the Saxon may be found most of our 
words in general use, as well as those that belong to agriculture and the mechan- 
ical arts. 

2. Many words, considered as primitives or roots in 
English, are derived from the Latin and Greek languages. 
In these instances, the Latin or Greek primitive frequently 
undergoes some alteration, either by being abridged or by 
having its vovrels changed. Thus, 

Latin Root and Meaning, EngUah Derivative, 

Animue, the mind, anim-ate. 

Anniu, a year, onft-als, onnv-al. 

Donum, a gift, don-ation. 

Durue, hud, d«r-able. 

Haereo, I stick, ad-here. 

Quaero, I ask, in-quirei fuer-y. 

Spareua, spread, ^-eperee. 

3. Other English primitives have been derived from the 
Latin through the medium of the French language. Thus, 

Engiiah. French, LaHn. Meaning, 

Bountjft Bont6, Bonitas, goodness. 

Boif, Bo5t</> Bos, an ox. 

Charm, Charme, Carmen, a song ot incantation. 

Stranger, Etranger, Extraneus, outward. 

Giant, G^ant, Gigaa. 

Law, Loi, Lex. 

4. In many instances, the English language has two sets 
of derivative words expressive of the same thing, the one 
of Saxon, the other of Latin origin. Thus, 

Saxon. Latin. Saxon. Latin. 

BuOding, Edifice, Fearful, Timid. 

Fewneta, "Paudtif. Yearly, Annual, 

5. English nouns are frequently of Saxon origin, while 
the corresponding adjectives are derived from the Latin. 
Thus, 



Nouns from Saxoru 


AdjecHvesfrom Latin, 


From, 


Country, 


Rural, rustic. 


Rue, 


Cow, 


Vaccine, 


Vacceu 


Degree, 


Gradual, 


Gradue, 


Dog, 


Canine, 


Ckmie. 
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6. Other nouns of Saxon origin have two sets of adjec- 
tives, one derived from the noun itself, the other from the 
Latin. Thus, 



Nouns fiwn Seuon. 


Atifectivetfivm Saxon, 




From, 


Boy, 


Boyish, 


Puerile, 


Puer. 


Brother, 


Brotherly, 


Fraternal, 


Fnter. 


2*Xf 


Daily, 


Diurnal, 


Diet. 


Father, 


Fatherly, 


Paternal, 


Pater. 



a. Those words which are derived from other words in 
our own language, are chiefly formed by attaching to the 
root, or essential part of the word, certain prefixes and 
affixes. 

A Prefix is a particle placed b^are a root to vary its 
sense ; as, im in the word immortal, over in owrcome. 

An Affix or termination is a particle added to the root to 
vary its signification ; as, isk axid Jid in whitw^, ^^yfuL 

h. Prefixes are generally prepositions, and are of great 
diversity of origin. Those which are of a purely English 
or Saxon origiiv are, a^ he^ for^ fore^ mis, over, out, tm^^^ 
with. These prefixes are usually called inseparable preposi- 
tions, from theif never being used single or uncompounded. 

A signifiefl on or in; as, ashore, that is, on shor& 

Be signifies oftou^/ as, testlr, that is, stir about;— also >br or &<i^0; as, tespeak, 
that is, to speak/or or before. It has also several other meanings. 

Far denies; as, bid, /orbid. 

Fare signifies before ; as, see, Jbretee, 

Mia sjgnifite defM or error ; as, take, mistake. 

Omt denotes ««periori<y or eeosw ; as, come, overcome; done, overdone 

Out signifies exceu or auperkrUif; as, run, oufrun. 

Un, before an adjective, signifies not; as, worthy, unworthy;— before a verb it 
signifies the undoing of the act expressed by the verb ; as, tie, untie. 

Up denotes motion upward; as, start, upstart;— and also, ntboeraion; as, set, 
ufaet. 

WUh signifies againstf from/ as, stand, urilftstand ; draw, uHthdxaw. 

c. The following Prefi^xes are derived from the Latin, and 
have the annexed signification. 

A, ab» or abet signifies >rom or axvaui as, atetract, to draw away. 

Adt signifies to, at; as, adjoin, to join to; f>ld assumes different forms according 
to the fint letter of the root to which it is prefixed ; as, a«cend, accede, effect, e^- 
grieve, &C.) 

AsmJtAt fTomambo, both, signifies dbu&fe; as, amMguous. 

Ante signifies before ; thus, antedate, to date before. 

Bene signifies good, wdl; as, benevolent, well disposed. 

fii or M« means two or twice; as, bisect, to cut into two parts. 

dreum ngnifles round, about; as, cireumnavigate, to sail round. 
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OUiigBUiMMilMfjMf/ ai,c<»«lpiiie»aiitliisiid«theAliM. 

Cm, oom, 00, or eol, tigoiAm togtihtr i as, oonrokjB, to call together. 

Qmtra and eoniro ligDify againtt; as, oontradict, to speak against; (contra is some- 
times changed into counter / as, counteract; 

De signifies </, flrom, at downs as, dsthione, to drive from the thnme. 

Di or dU,iHft signifies aounder, as, diitiBct, to draw asunder. It also signifies 
negattoH at wuMngs as, dtiobey, not to obey. 

E» ex, tigoitj out qfs as, elect, to choose out of. 

Equi signifies equal; as, aguidistant, at an equal distance. 

Extra signifies out qf, b^fond; as, exfraOTdinary, beyond the ordinary couxse. 

In, before an adjective, serves as a negative; as, active, inactive ;-i)efaKe a verb, 
in signifies in at into ; as. Include, to close in. 

Inter signifies ht/tween ; as, Intervene, to come between. 

Intro signifies to, icttMn/ as. Introduce, to lead in. 

Jiwta signifies n(g* to; as, iujCapositioii, placed near ta 

Ufa or maiie (firom fNahM, had) signifies 10 or tad,- as tna/content, discontented. 

Mmwk (from moniw, a hand) signifies toitA athnihe hand; as, montiacriptf any 
thing written by the hand. 

MtUti signifies numjf ; as, mMttlfonn, having many forms. 

Ob signifies oppoaitlom as, obstacle, something standing in opposition; ^06 has the 
various forms ocoe, qf, o, opt as, occur, dec.) 

Omni signifies aUg as, omnipotent, all powerfuL 

Pisr signifies through or ^mvughly; as, perfect, that is, thoroughly done. 

t*ost signifies q/ter; as, poUscript, after the writing. 

Prae at pre signifies bt(fi>re; as, prevent, to go before, to stop. 

Pro dgnifies/rtA atfarwarde; as, promote, to move forwards. 

IVoefer or prefer signifies poet or btyond / as, preternatural, beyond the couxae of 
nature. 

Re signifies Qjuln or bocAr/ as, regain, to gain back. 

Aetro, signifies hatkwarda; as, retrograde, g<^g backwards. 

fie signifies apart or uTltftotit/ as, eecrete, to hide, toputaside. 

Sine signifies without; as, einecure, without care or labour. 

Sultfter signifies under; as, eubterraneous, under the earth. 

Super ngnifies abooe or over; as, ettperscribe, to write above or over. 

TVone signifies ofoer, firom. one place to another; as, tramport, to carry over. 

The inseparable prepositions are sometimes improperly used ; thus, dSeamnU is 
sometimes used for annul, utUoote for loose, &c 

d. The following are the Prefixes of Greek origin, with 
eir import. 



their import, 



il oranidgnifies prioatlon or «;itAout; as, anonymous, without a nam& 

Amphi signifies both or the two; as, amphibious, that is, having two lives, or 
capable of fiving both on land and in water. 

Ana signifies through or up ; as, anatomy, a cutting through or up. 

Anti signifies againat; as, antichristian, a^ninst Christianity ; (AtUi is sometimes 
contracted into ant/ as, antarctic, opposite the arctic.) 

Apo irignifies/itrnt / as, apogee, ttom the earth. (Apo is sometimes contracted into 
ap ; as, aphelion, away from the sun.) 

Dia signifies through; as, diameter, a measure through. 

l£pl signifies upon; as, etpldemic, upon the people. 

fiyper signifies over, above; as, Affpercritical, over or too critical. 
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Hypo signifies under, implying concealments as, hppoaite, a person concealing his 
real character. 

MsCa signifies cAangv* trangmutation i as, fiwtamorphosisi a change of shape. 

Mono signifies singles as, monosyllable, one syllable. 

Para signifies beytrnd, en one Me : as, paradox, an opinion beyond or contzary to 
the general opinion. 

Peri signifies ttboiUs as, pertphiasia, a speech in a round about way, a dicuxnlo- 
cution. 

Pofy signifies manps as, iw^^lable, a word of many syllables. 
Semi or demi, fiemi, signifies Mfv as, Aemisphere, half of a sphere. 
Sim signifies with, together; as, «ynod, meeting together. fSvn has also the fomu 
ay, eifl, sj/mj as, system, sytlo^sm, q^pathy.) 

e. Of the Affixes it is difficult to trace the origin. The 
following are those which most frequently occur. 

1. Those which denote the agent or 4. Bom and r<c denote /uriidfcxion/ as, 
doer of a thing are,— in Kingdom, Bishi^>nc. 

An, as in Guardian. 

5. Cle, kin, let, ling, and ock, are di- 
minutive terminations: as, in Conmsc/^, 
LambMn, Streamfel, Duck;<nf, Hillodlr. 

6. Ac, cd, an, or, ary, en, ie, iaU, He, 
ine, and ory, denote cf or pertaining to ; 
as, in Elegiac, Autumna/, BepubUcon, 
Consular, Momentary, Wooden, AngeUc, 
Canonical, Infantife, Adamantine, Ex- 
piatory. 

7. Ate, fid, ose, ous, some, y, denote 
full of ox abundance; as, in Aflfectionofe, 
HoMftt/, Globoae, Hasaidofw, Gladsome, 

& Ish, like, kf, Agaify likenesa; as, in 
Childi«A, Saint/iX;e, Maiden/y. 

9. Ive, able, andibfe, denote ca|Miet(y / 
as, in Communicative, Profito&fe, Con- 
tempti&A;. 

10. Xe«e denotes jsrioofion/ t«A denotes 
a small degree of any thing; as, in Art- 
less, BlackieA. 

11. Ate, en, fy, ise, ize, denote to 
make; as, inAlien«tfe, Brighten, Justi- 
fy, Epitomiee, Methodize. 

12. Ly denotes like; as in KindiSy. 
Ward signifies in the direction of; as, in 
Homeu;ord;. 

/. In the same manner, the different parts of speech are 
formed from each other, generally hy means of some affix. 
Thus (verb) please ; (noun) pleaser ; (part.) pleased, pleas- 
ing; (adverb) pleasingly; (adjective) pleasant ; &c. 

Words derived from each other, however different they may be as to the class to 
which they bdong, are always, more or less, allied in signification ; thus, jdease, the 
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Ant, 


Assistant. 


Ar, 
Ard, 


5SS5.- 


Ary, 


Adversary. 


Eer, 


Charioteer. 


Ent, 


Adherent. 


Er, 




1st, 


Conformist. 


Ive, 


Operative. 


Or, 


Inspector. 


Ster, 


Pumter. 




are,— 




^<e,asin 


Potentate. 


Ee, 


Assignee. 


Ite, 


Favourite. 




qf being;- 




Aey, as in 


Pirocy. 


Age, 


Bandage. 


Ence or ency. Adherence, Emergent^. 


Hood, 
Ion, 


Boyhood. 
Exhaustion. 


Ism, 
Ment, 


Despotiem. 
Achievement. 


Mony, 


Acrimony. 


Ness, 


Acutenese. 


Ry, 


Rivalry. 


Th, 
Tude, 


Friendship. 

Depth. 

Aptitude. 


Tyarity, 


Loyalty, Duralnlity. 



Ure, 



Disclosure. 
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verb; pleamtret ptaaninMeness, the nouns; pleammt, pleasurable» tiie at^ectiTes; 
aoid pleaaantlif, pUtuurablift the adverbs* though diflferent in their application* and 
modified ia their meaning by the clianges whida they undergo* yet are all ezpxessiTe 
of the same leading idea. 

The leading principles which determine the affinity of words in respect of ori^* 
are identity or letters* or letters of the same organ* and idratity m signification* 
that is, a signification obviously deducible from the same sense. Letters of the same 
organ are letters or articulations formed by the same parts of the mouth ; thus* b, m, 
and p are formed by the lips alone ; /and v are formed by the lips with the assistance 
of the upper teeth. Letters of the some organ are conunuttMe, that is* they are* in 
derivation* frequently interchanged the one for the other. 

2. Primary SignificcUion of Words, 

All words were at first used only in one sense, but, from 
various causes, they are now frequently employed in very 
different acceptations. 

Many retain their primary or original sense along with 
a secondary meaning ; while others, on the contrary, have 
lost their primary signification, and retain merely their 
secondary or accidental import. 

A word can have only one primary, but it may have 
several secondary meanings. The primary meaning of a 
word, when discovered, furnishes a key by which the re- 
motest of its secondary meanings can be explained. 

Thus* heat and hatet though at present very difflsrently applied, are* according to 
r. Webster, radically the san ' - • , . ^- .«^ « . 

to heat or agitate* to be hot 



Dr. Webster, radically the same word, being derived from the Saxon root* haiiani 

" ' obe"^ 



Words pass from original to secondary applications, ac- 
cording to the following Rules : — 

1. Words which primarily denote the properties of matter* are extended to describe 
the analogous mental and moral qualities. Thus* Sanguine (from sanguis, blood) 
signifies primarily* redt like blood ; secondarily, ardent. 

2. Words are often transferred from one object to another* which has some resem- 
blance* real or supposed, to the former. Thus* the Latin granum, a grain of com 
<whence the English grain), is the parent of ^rantfe, a stone spotted as if with grains. 

3. Words of a generic signification are often restricted in their application to a 
specific object or idea. Thus, Deist, which primarily denotes one who has or admits 
a Gad* is now appropriated to one who believes in a God* but rejects Christianity. 

4. Other words* originally «pec{/Sc* become ^en«ra2 terms. Thus* Philippic, the name 
of the orations in which Demosthenes inveighed against Philip of Macedon* is now 
used to denote invective in general. 

fi. In many words, the change from one meaning to another* consists merely in a 
slight deflection or difference of application. Thus* 

From the L&txa primus, first* are deduced 

Prime* early* first rate. To prime, to put the first powder in the pan of a gun. 

Primer, & first book for children. Premier, ihe first minister of state. Primate, 
the first or highest ecclesiastic. Primitive, ancient. 



Prim (from primitive), formal, precise. Primrose, an earlif flower in spring. 

accidental and often 
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AOaa, a collection of mapB, is derived from Atlas, an African kinc* who, from 
his fondness for astronomy, is said to have supported the heavens on Bis back, and 
whose portrait in this attitude is often prefixed to books of maps. 

Dactyl, a foot in verse, consisting of one long and two short syllables, is from 
dactyUti (Gr.), a finger,— a finger consisting of one long and two short joints. 

Additional information on this and the other portions of Derivation, will be de- 
rived by consulting Elaciea Student's Guide; OawakPa Etymological Dictionary; 
Booth*8 Analytical Dictionary ; and Webiter'a Dictionary. 



A few Extracts, intended to exhibit the progressive improve- 
ment of the English language, from the period in which Wick- 
liffe flourished to the present. 

Wickliffe, horn 1824, died 1384. 

Oure Fadir that art in Hevenes, hallowid be thi Name. Thi Kingdom come to. 
Be thi will doon in erthe as in hevene, &c. 

Chomcer, horn 1328, died 1400. 

Alas ! I wepying am constrained to b^n verse of sorrowfull matter, that whilom 
in fiorishyng studie made delitable ditees. For lo ! rendying muses of a Poetes en- 
diten to me thinges to be written, and drerie teres. 

Richard Hooker, honm 1553, died 1600. 

They of whom God is altogether unapprehended, are but few in number, and for 
grossness of parts such, that they hardly and scarcely seem to hold the place of 
human beings. These we should judge to be of all others most miserable, but a 
wretcheder sort there are, on whom whereas nature hath bestowed riper capacity, 
their evil disposition seriously goeth about therewith to apprehend Gtod, as being not 
God. Whereby it cometh to pass, that of these two sorts of men, both godless, the 
one having utterly no knowledge of God, the other study how to persuade them- 
selves that there is no such thing to be known.— Ecde^iofffica/ Polity. 

L(yrd Bacon, horn 1661, died 1626. 

OF STUDIBS. 

Crafty men contemn studies ; simple men admire them; and wise men use them ; 
for they teach not their own use ; but that is a wisdmn without them, and above 
them, and won by observation. Bead not to contradict and confute; nor to believe 
and take for granted ; nor to find talk and discourse ; but to weigh and consider. 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested : that is, some books are to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but 
not curiously ; and some few to be read wholly and with diligence and attention. 
Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them by others ; but 
that would be only m the less important arguments, and the meaner sort of books ; 
else distilled books are like common distilled waters, flashy things. Beading maketh 
a full man ; conference a ready man ; and writing an exact man. And therefore, if a 
man write little, he had need nave a great memory ; if he confer little, he had need 
have a present wit ; and if he read little, he had need have much cunning, to seem to 
know that he doth not Histories make men wise ; poets, witty ; the mathematics, 
subtile ; natural philosophy, deep ; moral, grave ; logic and rhetoric, able to con- 
tend.— £9«ay«. 

John Milton, horn 1608, died 1674. 

The end of learning is, to repair the ruin of our first parents, by r^;aining to 
know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like 
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him, M ««inay the oMMrt by wmeniiif our nnltof tnw virtne* nhidi, h^ag mu- 
ted to the heevenly grace of nuth, makes up the fai^iert perfectioii. But because 
our understanding camiot in this body Ibund itself Imt on sensible things, nor arrive 
so clearly to the knowledge of Ood and things invisible, as by orderly conning over 
the visible and inferior creatures, the same method is necessarily to oe followed in 
discreet teaching.— Tractate qf Education, 

Jokai Dryden, 6on» 1631, died 1700. 

'Tis not only commended by ancient nractioe, to celebrate the memory of great 
and worthy men, as the best tnanks which posterity can pay them ; but also the ex- 
amples of virtue are of more vigour, when they are thus contracted into individuals. 
As the sun-beams, united in a burning glass to a point, have greater foroethan when 
they are darted fhim a plane superficies; so, the virtues and actions of one man, 
drawn together In a sinf^ itonry, strike upon oar minds a stronger and more lively 
impression, than the scatter'd relations or many men, and many actions ; and by the 
same means they give us pleasure, they aflRsrd us profit toa— M/b of VfutarOu 

Addiaon, bom 1664, died 1721. 

Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless and very wretched being. He is 
subject every moment to the greatest caJamities and misfortunes. He is beset with 
dangers on all sides, and may become unhappy by numberless casualties, which he 
could not foresee, nor have prevented* had ne foreseen them. It is our comfort, 
while we are obnoxious to so many accidents, that we are under the care of One who 
directs contingencies, and has in his hands the management of every thing that is 
capable of annoying or offteding us ; who knows the nssistaiint* we stand in need of, 
and is always ready to bestow it on those who aek it of him. 

The natural homage, which such a creature bears to so infinitely wise and good a 
Being, is a firm reliance on him for the blessings and conveniences of life, and an 
habitual trust in him for deliverance out of all such dangers and difficulties as may 
befal us.— SpeefolDr. 

Dr. Srnnud Jokamn, bom 1709, died 1784. 

The truth is, that knowledge of external nature, and the sciences whidi that know- 
ledge requires or includes, are not the great tux the ftequent business of the human 
mind. Whethor we provide for action or conversation, whether we wish to be v 



ful or pleasing, the first requisite is the religious and moral knowledge of riffht and 
wrong; the next is an acquaintance with &e history of mankind, and witti those 
examples which may be said to embody truth, and prove by events the reasonable- 



ness of opinions. Prudence and Justice are virtues and excellencies of all times, and 
of all places t we are perpetually moralists, but we are Geometricians only by chance. 
Our intercourse with intellectual ruiture is necessary; our speculations upon matter 
are voluntary, and at leisure. Physiological learning is of such rare emergence, 
that one may know another half his life, without being able to estimate his skill in 
hydrostatics or astronomy ; but his moral and prudential ehaxacter immediatdy ap- 
pears. Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools, that supply most axioms 
of prudence, most principles of moral Truth, and most materials for conversa- 
tion : and these purposes are best served by Poets, Orators, and Historians.— L<A» qf 
Milton, 

Robert HaU, bom 1764, died 1831. 

It is an undeniable fact, that no penons have been so popular in India as the men 
who have exerted themselves with the most steady and persevering seal in the dis- 
semination of Christian principles ; of which we have a striking example in the ex- 
cellent Schwartz, for many years a missionary on the coasts of Coromandel, who, 
by his wise and benevolent conduct, rendered, on various occasions, the most essen- 
tial service to the British Interests, and became the object of the enthusiastic attach- 
ment of the natives. 

But if nothing is to be feared from the dissemination of Christian principles in 
India, the advantages resulting from it. whether we consult the interest of tne na- 
tives or our own, are too obvious to require to be enumerated, and too important to 
be overlooked. With respect to ite effects on the natives, will it be contended that 
a morepowerfiil instrument can be devised for ameUorathig and raising their cha- 
racter, than giafthig upon it the principles of our holy reli^on, which, wherever it 
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prevails* never fails to perfect whatever is good, and to correct whatever is evil, in 
the human constitution, and to which Europe is chiefly indebted for those enlight- 
ened views, and that high sense of probity and honour which distinguish it so ad- 
vantagecnisly in a comparison with Asiatic nations ? The prevalence of Christianity 
everywhere marks the boundary which separates the civilised from the barbarous 
and semi-barbaxous parts of the world: let but this boundary he extended, and the 
country included within its limits, may be considered as redeemed from the waste, 
and prepared to receive the precious seeds of dvilizaUon and improvement Inde- 
pendenUy of eternal prospects, it may be safely affirmed, that polythdsm and idol- 
atry draw Bttia them such a train of absurd and dismal consequences, as to be quite 
incompatible with the due expansion of the human intellect, and necessarily to pre- 
vent the operations of reason ttom reaching thdr maturity and perfection. 

Wherever Christianity prevails, manJUnd are uniformly prograssives it communi- 
cates that just manner of thinking upon the most important subjects, which, extend- 
ioff its influence thence to every department of speculative and moral truth, inspires 
a freedom of inquiry, and an elevation of sentiment, which raise the disciples of reve- 
lation immeasurably above the level of unassisted nature.— CArtsekmllSy in Xndif*. 

Svr Walter ScoU, horn 1771, died 1882. 

I Shan never forget the delightftil sensation with which I exchanged the dark, 
amoky, smothering atnuMphere of the Highland hut, in which we had passed the 
night so unoomftxrtaUy, for the refirediinff f^sgrance of the mominff air, and the 
mrious beams of the rising sim, which, Trom a tabernacle of purple and golden 
oouds, were darted fliU on such a scene of natural romance and beauty as haoTnever 
before greeted my eyes. To the left lay the valley, down which the Forth wandered 
CO its easterly course, surrounding the beautiful detached hill, with all its garland of 
woods. On the ri{[ht, amid a profusion of thickets, knolls, and crags, lay the bed 
of a broad mountam lake, lighUy curled into tiny wavea by the breath of ine morn- 
ing bxeexe, each glittering in its course under the influence of the sunbeams. High 
hills, rocks and nanks, waving with natural forests of birch and oak, formed the 
borden of this enchanting sheet of water ; and as their leaves rustled to the wind* 
and twinkled in the sun, gave to the depth of solitude a sort of light and vivacity. 
Man alone seemed to be piiBced in a state of inferiority, in a scene wnefQ all the orda- 
nary features oi nature were raised and exalted. 



Bobert SwOhey, horn 1774, died 1848. 

The tltbea of the parish were naturally appropriated to its own church. A certain 
portkm of glebe was added, enough to supply the incumbent with those necessaries 
of lift whidi were not to be purchased in those times, and could not be oonvenientiy 
Moeived from his paiiahiansn in kind, but not enough to engage him in the busi- 
ness of agriculture; his pursuils, it was justiy deemed, ought to be of a higher 
nature, and his time more worthily employed for himself ana others. Without the 
allotment of a house and glebe, no church could be legally conaecrated. The endow- 
ment of a ftell tenth was liberal, but not too large. The greater part of the country, 
was tiien to forest and waste land, and the quantity of produce nowhere more than 
was consumed in the immediate vicinity ; for agriculture was nowhere pursued in the 
spirit of trade. The parochial priest kept a r^ter of his poor parishioners, which 
he' called over at the church door from time to time, and distributed relief to them 
according to his means, and their individual necessities. But in that sUte of society 
the poor were not numerous, except after some visitation of war, in which the vain-* 
ister suflbred with his flock ; while village and domestic slavery existed, pauperism, 
except from the consequences o£ hostile Inroads, must have been almost unknown. 
The cost of hospitality was fkr greater than that of relieving the poor. Themanse, 
like the monastery, was placed beside the highway, or on the edge of some wild 
common for the convenience of the pilgrim and the stranger.'Booft qf the Church. 
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PART III. SYNTAX. 



Syntax treats of the Agreement, Government, and pro- 
per Arrangement of words in a sentence. 

Spntaxt ftom fvvrs^/r (sQiitaxia), oompounded of «'»»> wm, and ra^rtt, to order, 

A sentence is a collection of words, so arranged as to form 
one complete affirmation or proposition. 

Sentences are of two kinds. Simple and Compound, 

A simple sentence has only one subject and one personal 
verb ; as, ^' Charles studies his lessons." 

Personal verbs an those which have all the persons in each number. 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences, so connected by conjunctions or relatives as to form 
only one complete sense ; as, " Industry procures compe- 
tence, — and frugality preserves it" 

So also, «« He who preserves me, whose I am. and whom I ought to serve, is eter- 
--* " that is, «* He is eternal | who preserves me 1 whose I am | and whom I ought to 



There areseveral sorts of simple sentences. An expHmIhe or e^ffirmaHee explains 
or asserts something ; as, ** I aamiie Palsy's worlcs." A negative sentence is one in 
which the adverb not is used ; as, ** I do not speak." An imveraHve sentence com- 
mands ; as, ** Hear," " Attend.** An htterrogaUee sentence asks a question ; as, *' Is 
he teaching ?" 

A phrase is two or more words put together, so as to ex- 
press a certain relation between our ideas without affirming 
any thing ; as, " A man of honour." 

A phrase merely aantfMs at takes something for granted, but a sentence or propo- 
sition assert* or affirms ; thus, were we to say, ** A man of honour despises all mean- 
ness," the expression would become a sentence, because something would then be 
affirmed concerning **A man ctf honour," respecting whom no assertion had been 
made in the example. A phrase, then, is a connected assemblage of words witiiout 
a finite verb. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, the subject or 
nominative^ the attribute or verh^ and the chject. 

The stdfject is the thing of which something is affirmed or 
denied, and is always in the nominative case ; the aitribute 
is the verb affirming or denying ; and the object is the thing 
ajffected by such affirmation or denial ; as, '' Charles studies 
his lessons." Here, Charles is the subject ; studies^ the at- 
tribute or thing affirmed ; and lessons^ the object. 
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That whkA is afflnned or denied respecting the subject is frequently called the pre- 
dieate; as, in the preceding sentence, the expresuon studiea hit leaaoru, is the pn^Ucate. 
When the verb to be is used it is termed the cospuJa, or that which forms the connec- 
tion between the subject and predicate; as, <* The father is learned;" here, Jbther is 
the subject, ia the copula, ana learned the predicate. In the sentence, ** Great is the 
Lord ;" Lord is the subject, ia the copula, and great the predicate. 

The mioect may be not only a noun or pronoun but an infinitive mood or port of a 
sentence. The predicate may be either a verb denoting an acticm or condition and 
its object, as, ** Autumn givee apfiee /'* or, it may be a verb of existence, with de- 
pendent nouns, adjectives, or participles, as, ** The earth U apherioaL" The sub- 
ject and its predicate fonn a proporitkm or seotenoe. 

Sentences are diidded by points or stops. Those parts 
of a sentence which are separated by commas, are called 
clauses; and those separated by semicolons, are called 
ftn&fnhers, 

1. The clauses of a compound sentence axe either prindpciZ or pareiOhiAicaL The 
prineiwa clause is that which contains the leading proposition ; a parenthetical, or 
secondary clause, is a simple sentence, or part of a sentence, modifying the principal 
clause. Thus, in this sentence, " He will be punished, unleu he repent»** the clause, 
*< unleu he repent,** is parenthetical ; and, <« He wUl be punished,** is the principal. 
Adjuncts are words of (ufferent parts of speech used to modify others ; as, adjectives 
are the adjuncts of nouiu, sometimes nouns to nouns; as, "Cicero, the orator;" 
here, the word orator is the adjunct to Cieero. 

2. Examples illustrating the sut^ject and predicate ; the predicate being equal to 
the verb and object. 

StO^ecL Predioate = the verb and otijeet, 

Solon eflfected a change. 

Solon, the Athenian, efibcted a great change in the government 

Idleness generates folly. 

Idleness and Prosperity tend to generate folly and vice. 

Man's present state renders sobriety of mind necessary. 

Syntax consists of three parts ; Concord, Gowmment^ and 
Arrcm^ement of words in a sentence. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with 
another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government or regimen is that power which one word 
has in requiring another to be in a particular mood, tense^ 
or case. 

The ordinary or syntactical ctrrangement or order in 
which words are generally placed in the structure of Eng- 
lish sentences is, mrst, the subject; second, the attrihute or 
verb ; and third, the object. 

Thm, 1. Hope (euffjeet), sustains (fter1>), the mind (otveet^. 

1. Words used to explain or quaUfy either the subject, attribute, or object, aie 
placed as near as possible to the words to whidi they belraig. These explanatory or 
qualifying words ar^ as before stated, called adjuncts. 

The parts of speech which c^ee with each other, are the noun, the pronoun, and 
i)er6 /--those wfaxdi qwdify, are the artiOe, the adjective, and the adtwr6 ;— thosf; 
which govern, are the verb and the preposition /—and that employed to connect words 
with one another is the eonjunoion, 

2. With the exception of the verb, the Bules for concord, government, and arrange- 
ment are not, in this Grammar, separated into distinct portions, but inserted, accord- 
ing to their connection, under the respective parts of speech. By this arrangement, 
the young student will acquire a knowledge of them with greater facility. 
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CONCORD. 
There are four concords : — 

1. Between a verb and its subject or nominatiYe case. 

2. Between an adjective and a substantive. 

3. Between a relative and its antecedent. 

4. Between one substantive and another. 

The SuLject and ike Verb, 

BULB 1. ONB NOMIBATIYB AND THB VBBB. 

A verb must be of the same number and person as its 
subject or nominative case ; as, " I read" " Thou hearest;" 
" We have improved" 

1. When an adjective, with the definite article prefixed, \% the subject of a verb, 
the verb is put in the plural number ; as, *« The virtuous are respected." 

2. The Mameform of the verb, whether simple, progressive, or emphatic, should, 
in similar circumstances, be preserved throughout the sentence t thus, *' The Lord 
giveth and the Lord takes away," is improper ; it should be either, ** The Lord gio^h 
and the Lord toketh away;" or, *< The Lord gives and the Lord takes away." ** He 
confirred great favours, but did receive nothing in return but ingratitude," should be 
expressed thus, '*He oof\fiared great favours, out received nothing in return but in- 
gratitude."— In Scripture language, the termination eth is more general than es. 

3. Thesutoeet of the verb must always be in the nominative case ; to say, ** Him 
and her were married," should therefore be, ** He and she were married." 

4. Violations of thb Bulb.—" In piety and virtue, consist the happiness of 
man ;" here, consist ought to be consists* to agree with happiness. *< Not one of the 
thousands present are conscious of their demerits," are and <Aetr should be is and 
his i thus, ** Not one of the thousands present is conscious of his demerits." *' Six 
days' labour requ^e the seventh day's rest ;" require ought to be reauires, to agree 
with labour and not with de^s\ whicti is in the possessive case. '* In hu speeches and 
works are found an equable tenour of easy language ;" are /bund should oe is fbund, 
to agree with tenour. 

Note 1. Sometimes an Infinitive mood, or part of a sen- 
tence^ is the Nominative to a verb, and then the verb must 
be in the third person singular ; as, " To rise early in the 
morning conduces to health." " That war should harden the 
heart, and deaden the feelings, is easy to be believed." 

2. Every verb, except in the Infinitive mood or the pai-ti- 
ciple, requires a nominative case, expressed or understood ; 
as, ''^^fen^ to advice;" that is, attended. 

The nominative case is frequently understood in the imperative mood; as, 
*< Study," for '* Study pou.'* In poetry, the nominative is often omitted in interro- 
gative sentences, in cases in which it would be improper in prose ; as, " Lives there 
who loves his pain ?" that is, "Lives there a man,** Itc ^ j 
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Verbs foUowinff the word VuMt have frequently their nominative understood ; as, 
" Not that anythmg occurs in consequence of our late loss, more i^ictive than wot 
to be expected." 

Vioi<aTiONS OP THB NoTR.-^** As it hath pleased him of his goodness to give you 
safe deliverance, and hath preserved you in great danger;" here, ttath preserved is with- 
out a nominative case ; the phrase should be. •' and tu he hath preserved you in great 
danger." It would, however, be better, in this sentence, to place hath preserved in 
the mflnitive mood, governed by the verb pleasedt and say, *' As it hath pleased him 
of hJB goodness to give you safe deliverance, and to preserve**' &c 

3. Every Nominative Case^ except the Case Absolute^ 
must have some verb, either expressed or understood, to 
which it belongs ; as, " Who demonstrated the true system 
of the universe ?" " Newton;" that is, " NeMrton demonstra- 
ted it" 

It is improper to use both a noun and its pronoun as a 
nominative to the same verb ; thus, " The 5oy, he is good," 
should be, " The boy is good." 

In animated language, a nominative sometimes introduces the sentence, when the 
sense is suddoily interrupted, and the nominative left without its intended verb; as, 
« A procestion /—what a mixture of indepaident ideas of persons, habits, orders, 
motions, sounds, does this single word contain !" 

ViOLATiOH OF THIS RuLB.— '*This rule, if it had been observed, a ndghbouring 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that incense which hath been oflnnred up to 
nira ;" here rtOe is a nominauve case without a verb ; the pronoun it should there- 
fore be expunged, and the sentence rendered thus, *' If this rule had been observed, 
a neighbouring prince," &c 

4. When a noun or pronoun comes before the present 
participle, and neither agrees with a verb, nor is governed 
by any word in the sentence, it is called the Case Absolute ; 
and this case is, in English, always the Nominative. To 
say, therefore, " Hvm destroyed, all this will soon follow," 
is incorrect ; it should be, " He destroyed, all this will soon 
foflow." 

5. When a verb comes between two nominatives of dif- 
ferent numbers, it must agree with that which is properly 

its subject, and the subject must generally be placed before 
the verb ; as, " The wages of sin are death ;" " Death is the 
wages of sin ;" " His meat wax locusts and wild honey." 

6. The phrase " a* follows" is often improperly applied. 
When the subject is singular, the verb must, according to 
the general rule, be singular ; as, " His argument was a* 

foUows." But when the subject is plural, the verb must 
likewise be plural ; as, " His words were cw follow" that 
is, *' His words were ikose words which follow." 

The word as, is, in this case, equivalent to the pronouns that which or those whMt, 
and has the same government. As appears, is always singular; as, <* His argumenu 
were, tu appears, mcontrovertible," tnat is, as it appears. 

Position of the NoMfNATivB.— The nominative, in ordinary language, pre- 
cedes the wb; but this position is sometimes varied j—ai^ 
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1. WImh fhe MBteiioe ia intcnogstiTe, esclaiiiatary> iiiipflntiT«» or ofitatiTi^ the 
nominaflve follows the rerb; as, «* HsTe now raad Paiey*s mxto ?*' <« Long Bve our 
mofiordk /" '* Study (utm) your lenoot ;** " Mayit thou 6e happy.** 



8. When a suppositton Is acpresnd, <f being undefstood; ae, "Were I Alex* 
ander/' that is, " V I were Alouoider.*' 

a When a neuter verb is preceded by a preposition and its case, or by the adTerbs 
A««, M«re, Aenee, thene«» now, tik«f», A«rK|/Ver, Mia, the oonlunction pet, dec. ; as, 
*' Above it stood the oert^Mm/* •* Here are fire mmt" « Hcnoe iprung his ^mi" 



4. When a sentence depends on neither or fior, so as to be connected with another 
sentence! as, " The eye wliieh saw him, shall see him no more, MtttaritaB his plj^e 
any more behold him.'* 

5. When the speaker is influenced by strong emotion, or when we wish to dignify 
the sul^Ject and render the sentence emphatical; as, « Die he must, or one greater v* 
** Great is our God, and mighty ia his name,*' 

BULB 2. TWO OB MOBB KOKIVAIIVXS SIBOUIiAB 

Tfoo or more nominatives singular, connected by the con- 
junction andy expressed or understood, require the verb and 
the dependent nouns and pronouns to be in the plural num- 
ber ; as, '^ Virtue and good breeding render their possessor 
truly amiable." 

I]:.LDBTnATioN.— The principle on which this Rule is founded, is abbreviation. 
Thus, instead of saying, *' Rome was once a powerful state,'* "Carthage was once a 
powerful state ;" we avoid this repetition, as the same thing is alBrmea of both, and 
say, ** Rome and Carthage toere once powerful etatet,** 

Note 1. When the nouns and pronouns connected by and 
are of different persons, the plural verb must agree with the 
Jirgt person, when / or We is mentioned, and with the 
second^ when / or We is not mentioned ; as, " Thou, he, 
and I, are attending to our studies," that is, '^ «(?0 are attend- 
ing," &c. " Thou and Thomas shared it between you" 

2, When the several nominatives connected by and refer 
only to one individual, the verb must be in the singtUar 
number; as, ^'That scholar, critic, and antiquarian, has 
written an excellent work." 

Also, when a disuniting word follows and^ the verb refers 
only to one of the nominatives, and must, consequently, be 
in the singular number ; as, ^' Good order, and not mean 
savings, produces profit ;" that is, " Good order 'produces 
profit but mean savings do not." 

On the same principle, when the word mtry is placed before two or more singular 
nouns, the verb is singular, because it refers to them separately ; as, "jeoenTleaf. 
every twig, ewry drop of water, tcewM with life." *' Enery town and village tow 
burnt.** " ISnery house and evoy grove ume destroyed.** 
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3. Where comparison is expressed or implied, and not 
combination^ the verb and pronoun must be singular; as, 
" Cassar, as well as Cicero, toae remarkable for eloquence." 

*' He* as well as I, must perform his duty t that is, ** He must perform his duty* 
as well as I must perform miru." 

4. A singular nominative, connected with other nouns by 
the preposition tcitk^ requires the verb to be in the singular 
number; as, "The Kinp, with his life guards, has just 
passed through the village." 

Here, the word ufith denotes mete eoneomitancy and not joint agenq^, and thetefore 
Kingis exclusively the subject of the verb has passed. So, also, in the sentence, •* The 
man, with a pen, tvritessi letter i** the word tvith denotes mere instrumentaU^, and 
therefore man is the exclusive nominative to writes. On the same principle, when 
a clause is added to a nominative, merely to modify or qualify it, it has no influence 
over the Verb; as, "Virtue, joined to knowledge, corO^s respectability:" that is, 
*' Virtue confers respectability, on this condition, that it is joined to knowledge,^ 
In such sentences, the first nominative is the sutject, the others are only subordi- 
nate to it 

Nouns denoting joint and eqtud agency, must not be con- 
nected by with^ but by and. To say, therefore, " The line 
A with the line B compose the angle," is incorrect ; it ought 
to be, " The lines A and B compose the angle." 

For the same reason, ** Sobriety, with great industry and talent, enaUe a man to 
perform great deeds, " One added to six, moAce seven ;" ought to be, ** Sobriety, great 
industry, and talent combined, endUe a man," &c ** One and six make seven.^ 

BULE 3. TWO OB MOBE NOMINATIVES SINGULAB 
SEP A RA TED. 

Two or more nominatives in the singular number, dis- 
united by the words or or no?', require the verb and the 
dependent nouns or pronouns to be in the singidar number, 
because they refer to the preceding nominatives taken sepon 
roibdy ; as, " Either John, James, or Joseph, intends to 
accompany me ;" that is, (me intends, but not all of them." 

Note 1. When these singular nominatives, separated by 
or or wor, are of different persons, the verb is generally, for 
the sake of brevity, made to agree with the one placed the 
next to it ; as, " Either thou or A^ w to be blamed." 

But the diversity of objects is more clearly denoted by supplying the verb to each 
nominative; as, "Either thou ait to blame, or hei«y" "Either he9»M«trM(£:n U« 
situation, or I mxuit resign mine." 

When we sa^r, '* Neither thou nor I was satisfied at our reception," we mean, at 
the reception given to both, and not to one of us. 

2. A singular and a plural nominative, separated by or or 
nor^ require a verb to he plural^ and the plural nominative 
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to be placed next to the yerb ; as, '^ Neither poverty nor 
riches foere injurious to him. 

If » particular emphatia Ib intended, the vorb muat be «qn>»MM( beftm aiK* nomi- 
native; as, "NeithCT waa poverty, nor W9rt richei injurious to him." And also* 
whenever the verb has been expressed befote the.^nf nominative, it is genenlly 
repeated to the mcondi as, "Nather waa his pronundation, nor tMt« hia g e aiui e a 
agreeable. In interrogative sentences, however, the verb, for the salce of brevity, is 
not usually repeated; thus. •< Hm neither the Duke» nor his servants appeared r* 

BVLB 4. A HOUH OF MULTITUDS. 

When a noun of multitude conveys unitf^ of idea, the 
verb and pronoun should be iitigular; as, '^ The nation u 
powerful.' 

But when it conve3rs /^/teroZt^ of idea, the verb and pro- 
noun must he plural; as, ^^The committee toere divided in 
thsir sentiments." 

Ii.juuBTRATiON.~Whai the penoos or things included under the collective term, 
are represented as taken eoOectivdif, the verb must be singular ; as, '* The fleet totu 
seal sailing up the duumeL" But when the persons or things thus comprehended 
are intended to be represented tndMd«a2/y, the verb is plural ; as, ** The committee 
Knsrs divided.** 

The IbOowing nouns of multitude have always a plural verb ; namely, peopfe, man- 
kind, nobOity, gmtrM, peammtnf, gmeraUtif, commonaltif. The following have gene- 
rally a pluraU tnou^ sometimeB a singular verb :— ifrMoorocy, audUorift pubHe. The 
IbUowing have a singular ;— 'Remnant and ehurdhr-Bee 7* P> 17 ; and 9, p. 18. 



CONCOED, GOVERNMENT, AND AEEANGEMBNT. 

BULB 5. ABTIOLBS. 

a. The article a or an is used before nouns in the singular 
number, to signify that one, but not a particular one, is in- 
tended ; as, " J. book ;" " an army ;" " a thousand." 

h. The is used before nouns both in the singular and the 
plural number, to indicate that some particular person or 
thing is meant ; as, " I saw the king ;" " Write the letters." 

c. A noun without an article before it, is generally taken 
in its widest sense, as comprehending the whole of its spe~ 
cies ; as, " Man is mortal ;" " Gold is ductile ;" that is, cUl 
mankind, a// gold. 

1. According to this Rule, the article is omitted before the names of the difEferent 
virtue*, vieest pasaiana, quoRHea, carta, adeneea, metata, herba, &c. 



When I say, «< Eaglea are birds of prey," I mean dU eagles: but, when I say, 

Th4 eagle is a bird of prey,'* I imply that birds are subdivided into species or 

sorts, and that the eagle is one of them. So, also, when I say, « The holse is a noble 

animal," I distinguish ene apeeiea of animals ttmn another. 
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3. Somethncs » nonm withoat an arttde befoie it U uMd al^pMMri^ 
fyingwordundentood ; aa» "Theie axe fiMn destitute of ihame r* thatii, '*Theie 
aro«omemeD." 

Note 1. The omission of a or an before such words as 
/ew^ little^ and others expressing a small number or quan- 
tity, shows that the number or quantity implied by the 
adjectives is very limited ; as, " His conduct was so irre- 
gular that he gained /no friends," meaning a very small 
number indeed. But the insertion of a or an before such 
words increases the quantity ; as, ^' His conduct was so just 
that he gained a few friends," meaning som$. 

This Bule is in strict acoordanoe with the general principle, that a word without an 
artide pcefixed is taken in its widest sense* while one having an article prefixed is 
modified in its meaning. 

2. a. When several adjectives are applied to different sub- 
jects having one cfymrMn name^ the article must be repeated 
before each adjective ; as, ^^ il blue and a yellow flag were 
flying ;" meaning one of each kind, a blue nag and a yellow 
flag. 

1. Even in those words in the use of which no amU^ity could occur, attention 
must he paid to this Rule ; thus, were I to say, ** The smgular and plural number;" 
*< The Old and New Testament*" my meaning would not be misundorstoodi because a 
number cannot be both singular and plural, nor a testament both old and new. We 
must, however, conform to the Rule, and say, <« The singular and the plural num< 
ber ;" <« The Old and the New Testament" 

2. When only one thing of eoeh sort is intended, the subataatlve should not be 
phinOixed; as, "The French and the English >W^rato fought ofT Sidlv;" meaning 
only one of each nation. When inora than one of each sort are intended, the sub- 
stantive is pluraliied ; as, «< The French and the English /Hg««e» fought off Sicily ;" 
meaning more than one of each nation. 

h. When the adjectives are descriptive of the same thing, 
the article is not repeated, but placed only before the firet 
adjective; as, ^*' A blue and ycdlow flag;" meaning a ' 
tiiat is both blue and yellow. '^ The amiable and leame 
instructor." 

Several adjectives, however, though applied to the eame sul^ect, when aparHeu- 
lar emphasis is Intended, or when one adjective begins with a consonant and the 
other with a vowel, maif admit an article before mcA, if no ambiguity would oocnr; 
as, << The learned, the eloquent, and the patriotic Chatham ;" ''il iust and an ami- 
able man." In ordinary conversation we should say, «« The learned, doquent, and 
patriotic Chatham;" « A just and amiable man." 

3. a. In the same manner, when two or more nouns are 
intended to denote d^erent persons or things, the article is 
repeated before each ; but when the nouns are confined to 
one thing, ihe article must not be repeated. 

Thus, "Cindnnatus the dictator, and the master of the horse, were marching 
against the ^qui," denotes that ttco penoos are intended, the iNcColor and the in«- 
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ter of the hone, and this distinction is fwinted out by insertiniir the articie before 
floefc noun. But, in the sentence. ** James, the son of Zebedee and brother of John, 
was present," only one person is intended, he who was the son of Zebedee and bro* 
ther of John, and therefoie the article is omitted before the word brother. 

h. In denoting comparison also, when two or more persons 
are intended, ithe article is repeated before each, but when 
only one person is intended, the article is not repeated. 

Thus, ** He is a better soldier than a scholar," dgniAes, « He is a better soldier 
than a scholar would be;" but when we say, ** He is a better soldier than scholar," 
We limit the term soMter and eeholat to one person, and mean, that ** He makes a 
better soldier than he does a scholar." 

4. The is used before adjectives in the superlative degree, 
when a particular sense is intended ; as, ^^ The happiest 
man ;" and before comparatives when eqtuility of excess is 
intended ; as, " The more you study, the more learned you 
will become ;" that is, " By how much the more you study, 
by so much the more learned you will become." 

1. **A most eminent physician," means one ot the number of the most eminent 
** The most eminent physician," denotes that this individual alone is the most dis- 
tinguished. 

S. The sometimes supplies the place of a personal pronoun ; as, ** He looked him 
in ttie face;" fior ** in hia face." 

5. The is sometimes repeated before titles ; as, " The wor- 
shipful the Mayor." But titles, when taken in their widest 
acceptation, have no article prefixed ; as, " He obtained 
the title of Duke'' 

We can properly say, He became or was made an Earl, a Baron, a Duke, &c. ; 
that is, one or the Earls, Barons, Dukes, &c. 

The is generally placed between a noun and the ordinal number denoting a series 
of kings; as, ** George the Fourth." 

6. When a relative clause is determinative or restrictive^ 
the antecedent noun must have the article the^ or the defi- 
nitive that or those^ prefixed to it ; as, " The man, or that 
man, who endures to the end, shall be saved." 

That is, not every man shall be saved, but only he who endure* to the end. When 
the rdative clause is merely expUmatory and not restrictive, the noim is rurely, 
though sometimes, preceded by an article; thus, "Godliness, which* with content- 
ment, is great gain, has the promise both of the present life and of that which is to 
come." Here, the clause, " wMOtt tvith contentment, i$ great gain" points to a 
certain property in the antecedeat godlinesB, but does not restrain its signification. 

7. In ordinary discourse, the article is prefixed to the 
^rst of several nouns used in the same construction, and 

omitted before the rest ; as, *' The sun and moon were in 
conjunction." But, when emphasis is intended, the article 
must be repeated before each ; as, " The sun, the moon, 
and the stars, were created by the Almighty." 
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il or on is sometimea used for flocA or everp / a«, <« Sixpence a doaen ;** " Aguinea a 
week;** that is, eadi down* each wedc 

8. The article is omitted^ not only before nouns taken in 
their widest sense ; as, " Man is mortal ;" but, also, before 
words that are sufficiently determinate in thefir signification; 
as, " Parliament is assembled ;" " Grovemment is determined 
to persevere ;" " A pound of cheese" 

Gustom allows, in some fiuniliar expressions, but not in otherSf the omission of 
the article ; as, «< I am in fuute /'* «* He is in a hurnr." The phrase, '* He is at achoolt' 
means, '*Heis at some school receiving instruction;" but, "He is at the school,'' 
signifies, ** He is at some particular one. 

9. Neither pronouns nor proper names must have articles 
before them ; except, first, when a particular family is al- 
luded to ; as, '' He was a Johnson;" that is, of the family 
of the Johnsons. Secondly, when particular distinction is 
implied; as, "^ Cicero;" meaning, an eloquent man. 
Thirdly, when a common name is understood; as, **The 
(river) Thames;" "The (ship) Neptune;" "The pious 
(man) David." 

The article a or on before a proper name is frequently used to show that the indi- 
vidual thus spoken of, is either not much known, or not much thought of; as, *< A 
Mr. Thompson spoke." 

The article is generally placed before the adjective ; as, «< ^i lust man." When the 
words ast «o, too, how, connected with adjectives, and the word gudi, precede a noun, 
the artide is placed bettoeen them and the noun; as, <* Such a man;" «' Too glorious 
a cause." The word off precedes the article ; as, "ufi7themen." 

RULE 6. KOVNS. 

Nouns and pronouns coming together, and signifying the 
same thing, are put in the same case ; as, " William, the 



1. Two or more nouns in apposition (that is, in the «am« case), and forming one 
complex name, or a name and title, have generally, when speaking qf them or to 
them, the plural termination annexed only to the name; as, <*Miss Howards were 
present;*' *'Mr. Thompsoru were there." When speaking of them in a particular 
manner, we generally prefix the artide ; thus. «* The Miss Howards." 

In mUbreeshig letters, however, to several individuals of the same name, we plu- 
ralize the tUle; *• To the Misses Howard ;" ** To Messrs. Thompson." But both in 
conversation and in addressing letters, we pluraliae only the name of married ladies . 
as, «< The Mrs. WUmms were there;** " To the Mrs. Howards:* 

2. A noun is sometimes put in apposition with a part of a sentence; as, ** You 
wiite very carelessly, a hcMt which you must correct.'' 

Note. A noim or pronoun which answers a question must 
be in the same case as the noun which asks it ; as, " Who 
speaks ?" " /;" that is, I speak. " Whose books are these ?'* 
" Johns;" that is, They are Johns. 

RULE 7. 

When two nouns come together, one signifying the pofr- 
sess^, the other the thing possessed, the noun denoting the 
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possessor must be in the possessive case ; as, '^ My father's 
house ;" « A Christian's hope." 

When the thing poMened ii known, it is usually omitted; as, '* I called at the 
bookteOer't /" that u, <* at his chop.*' So, also, « We have been to St. PouTm!" that 
is, "ehwrh." HeA, chuxch being dedicated to St. Paul, is considered as belong- 
ing to him. 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the possessive case; as, '* Every 
tree is known by Ua fruit." 

As the possessive sign, '«, is a contraction of e» or is» and not a corruption of hU, 
it is improper to say, •* John his book," for " John's book." 

Note 1. When the thing possessed belongs to two or more 
possessives only conjointly ^ the sign of the possessive is an- 
nexed only to the last noun ; as, ^' John, Thomas, and 
James's house;" that is, a house forming the joint possession 
of these three persons. 

But when the thing possessed is the indimdiud or sepa- 
rate property of two or more possessors, the sign of the 
possessive is put after each noun ; as, " The emperors and 
the kind's forces were separated only by a valley ;" that is, 
the forces of the emperor and those of the king. 

1. Also, when comparison is intoided, or when several words come between the 
possessives, the sign must be annexed to each ; as, ** They are WiBiam's as wril as 
Thomas's books ;'^*' Not a dai^s nor even an hour's unnecessazy delay vrill take 
place." In such expressions as the following, *' Thomas's and William's uHves were 
present," it would be better to say, ** The wives of Thomas and William were pre- 
sent ;" because the farmer expression might imply that each man had more wives 
than one. 

2. In cases In which any ambiguity would oocur, the use of the possessive shonld 
be avoided. Thus, if we say, agreeably to the first part of this note, «* Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jaeotfs posterity were carried captive to Babylon," one unacquainted with 
the history of these patriarchs might conrider that the patriarch Abraham, the patri- 
arch Isaac, and the posterity of Jacob, wore carried captive. Nor will the insertKm of 
the preposition always prevent the ambiguity. For if, instead of posterity, we sub- 
stitute descendantSt and say, *' The descendants of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob," 
the expression would imply three distinct families of these three individixala. But if 
we say, •■ The common posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were carried cap- 
tive to Babylon," all ambiguity of expression is prevented. So, also, when I say, 
" I am acquainted with the prb^ce ana kinffs attendants," my meaning is very dif- 
ferent from « the oHfiee** and kina^s attendants," or <* the attendants of the prince 
and those of the Ung.** 

2. In poetry^ when the word ends in s or ;p, the posses- 
sive singular is frequently formed by adding only the apos- 
trophe^ and omitting the additional «, in the same manner 
as in substantives of the plural number ending in s/ as, 
" Achilles' wrath." 

In prose also, when we wish to prevent too much of the 
hissing sound, the s after the apostrophe is generally omit- 
ted, when the first noun ends with «, or with the sound of 
s in each of its two last syllables, and the second noun be- 
gins with s ; as, " For conscience' sake ;" For righteousnesat* 
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sake." But when no unpleasant sound would be occasioned, 
both the apostrophe and 8 must be annexed ; thus, '^ Moses 
minister," should be, " Moses's minister," or, " the minister 
of Moses," " Felix' room," ought to be, " Felix s room." 

3. Short explanatory sentences must not be inserted be- 
tween a possessive case, and the word which usually follows 
it ; as, " They censured the governor s, as they called him^ 
tyrannical administration," should be, " They censured the 
tyrannical administration of the governor, as they called 
him." 

4. When the name of the possessor is complex, that is, 
consists of two or three terms, the sign of the possessive is 
annexed only to the hst^ whether the governing noun is ex- 
pressed or understood; as, "Henry the EightKs reim;" 
"Alfred the Greats;" "Paul the J.o(w<^'« advice ;" "The 
Bishop of Llandafs excellent book ; " The Duke of Wel- 
lingtons statue." 

In all these instanoes, the title or epithet attached may be orauidered as penmnau. 

When both the name and the office or occupation come to- 
gether, the sign of the possessive is annexed to the nam4 
<Hily, when the governing noun is understood; as, " I left 
the parcel at iSr, SndtA's^ the druggist." "This is Dr. 
Coplestons, the Bishop of Llandaff." 

So, also, in these sentences, *« I odled at Mr. Thompwn*a, the printer, bookseller, 
and stationer;*' ** These psalms are David's, the king, pilest, and prophet of the 
Jewish people s' ' " Whose glory did he emulate ? He emiilated GcsMrt, the greatest 
general of antiquity.**— The omisaion of the governing noun is more common than its 
insertion. 

When the governing noun is expressed after the occuptv- 
tion, the possessive sign is affixed to the occupation; as 
" He called at Mr. Smith, the chemist and druggists shop." 
If the governing noun is expressed between the name and 
profession, then the name takes the sign ; as, " Mr. Smith's 
shop, the drug^st." 

In phrases, however, in which several terms are applied to the same individual, it 
is better to use the particle of; liius, instead nf saying, *< This is PutiT* advice^ th# 
Christian hero, and great apostle of the Oentiles,*^ it is preferable to say, ** This if 
the advice qf Pavl, the Christian hero, and great apostle of the Oentiles." So, also, 
" I called at the shop of Mr. SmUh, the chemist and druggist," is better than, *' I 
I called at Mr. Smith, the chemist and druggists shop. 

5. Instead of the possessive, the objective case with of is 
frequently used ; as, " The vote of the Commons ;" " The 
house of Lords ;" are preferable, for the sake of sounds to 
" The Commons' vote ;" " The Lords' house." 
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For the mow renon, iastwd of wying, " Wliom b* acquaintad with the Ac<i^« 
and the mittUtef'a dedfpif;'* it would be better to lay. «« With the designs qfthe kStg 
and tft« nUnUter." The too fkequent recurrence at the particle qf, should, however, 
be avoided; thus, «* The severity qf the distress ^^ the son <if the king," should be, 
** The severe distress of the king's son.* 

The particle qf. Joined to a substantive, is not always equivalent to the possesnve 
case; ft is only so when the expression can be converted into the possessive without 
altering the meaning ; thus, «* A cup </ water" cannot be turned into *« water's 
cup ;** nor, «« ▲ crown of gold** into '* gold's crown." «* The LordTt Day" means *' the 
Christian Sabbath ;* but '* The day ^the LDrd" signifies •« the judgment^lay.* 

6. When the thing possessed is only one of a number be- 
longing to the possessor, both the possessive case and of are 
used ; as, " A friend of his brother gy'' implying that his 
brother has more friends than one. " This picture of my 
/fiend's" signifies that it is one of seTend belonging to him. 

These ezpressians may be varied thus, «* One of his brother's friends;" '« This is 
<MM of my friend's pictures ;" «< This is one of Mr. William's boos." 

If there is only one subject possessed, the word imme- 
diately following of is, consequently, in the objective case, 
without the possessive sign ; as, " This picture qfmyfriendy" 
meaning " a likeness of him." 

So, also, "That is the house qf ^our /riend," or, "That is yoai/Hen^M houBe;" 
but certainly not, " That is the house of your frienfs,** when only one house la in- 
tended. When more than one are meant, we say, " Those are the houses belonging 
to your friend." 

7. Participles are often used for nouns, and, consequently, 
may govern noims and pronouns in the possessive case ; as, 
*' Much will depend on the pupiTs composin^y but more on 
Aw reading fre5[uently.*' " J?w being observed was the cause 
of so much quiet." 

RULB 8. ADJECTIVES. 

Every adjective agrees in number with some substantive, 
expressed or understood ; as, " A good man ;" " The twelve y" 
that is, " The ttodve apostles ;" " This man ;" " These men." 

1. In English, only definitive adjectives are varied on account of number. 

2. Several nouns of number or weight, as, braee» dozen, pair, couple, aeore, atone, 
hundred, thouaand, having a numeral adjective, two, three, ftmr, Ac, prefixed, ge- 
nerally retain the singular form, as, three brace, twenty etone, die. ; but without tbe 
numeral adjective the nouns take the plund form, as, " He bought them by poire, 
by dozens,** dec. 

Note 1. The phrases, " This means," and " That means" 
are used in reference to one thing ; " These means" and 
" Those meansy* to more than one thing ; as, " He was dili- 
gent, and by this means he became learned ;" *' He was 
mdustrious, frugal, and discreet, and by these means he be- 
came wealthy." 
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Amends is used in the same manner as means ; as, '^ Peace 
of mind is an honourable amends for the sacrifices of inte- 
rest." " We have described the rewards of vice ; the good 
man s amends are of a diflferent nature." 

Thephrase. **A mean," is employed to Bignlly mediocrity* modention, medium ; 
*B, ** This ig a mean between two extremes.**^ 

2. When two persons or things have been akeady men- 
tioned in a sentence, and it is necess^uy to speak of them 
again, if we wish to avoid the repetition of the nouns, we 
use this in reference to the latter, and that to the former; 
as, " Knowledge and wisdom are very different ; this ena- 
bles us to do what is right, that to know what is right." 

Former and kttter are often used instead of thit and that. They are the same in 
both numbers. Later and latest have respect to time» and are the regular compara- 
tive and superlative of late ; tatter and last refer to pkux at podtien. 

3. The definitive adjectives, each^ every, either, neither, 
require nouns, pronouns, and verbs, to be in the singular 
number; as, "Let each of them be heard in his turn." 
*' Et>ery man is accountable for him^self" 

A plural verb, which aflSrms something of a number kA particulars* is often fol- 
lowed by a definitive adjective which assigns the aflBrmation to the pmicular objects ; 
thus* "If metals have «tch a peculiar earth." This mode of expression is incorrect : 
it should be* '* If each metal has." 

Each relates to two or mare objects* and signifies both or all taken separately. 
fioKft a/ther is applied to two, as* " They struck etath other;*' one another refers to 
more than two, as, speaking of many, we say* ** They killed one another.*' 

Either signifies only one oi two; as* ** Take either,'" that is* ** the one or the 
other* but not both." Neither signifies not eUher. 

Both is a plural adjective, and denotes the two collectively. 

Ever^ is applied to mtxe than two oUeots taken individually* and comprehends all 
of them. It u sometimes joined to plural nouns* to denote a collective idea; as, 
«* He visits us ever^ ten days." 

AO is joined with a Hngniar noun when it refers to quantiitf, and with a plural noun 
when it refers to ntmber; as, '*AU the com wae sold;" '* AH men are mortal." 

None (no one) is used in both numbers. But none and an^f without nouns ex- 
pressed* nave generally a plural verb. 

Much is an adjective of ^uanti^, and of the singular numba; as* '* Much money 
was wanted.** 

Mani/ agrees with substantives of the plural number; as, «< JMony men." In poetry, 
m»an» is sometimes joined to a singular noun ; as* " Full many a gem of purest ray 
serene." 

ff'hole can be applied to coOective nouns in the plural, as, " Whole mttions ;" but 
not to other nouns in the plural, thus, ** Almost the whole inhabitants," should be, 
" Almost an the inhabitants.** 

4. a. When ttoo persons or things are compared, the com- 
parative degree must be employed ; as, ^' He is the stronger 
x}i the two ;" " William is taUer than James." 
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When three or mare penons or thinp are compared, the 
iuperlative znufit be used ; as, *' This is the gweetest of the 
three." ^' He was the tneeet of men." 

b. The comparative denotes the superiority which one 
has over another, whether they belong to the same class or 
to different classes. When a contrast or opposition between 
two objects of different classes is intended, the comparative 
is followed by t%an ; as, ^' The Greeks were braver than 
the Persians." When a eeiectiofnfnmi two of the eame class 
is meant, the comparative is followed by of; as, '' He is 
the wiser of the two." 

1. The imertloii of the word other after the comparative* confines the persons or 
objects compared to the same class ; thus, when I say, that ** Socrates was wiser than 
any <Mter Athenian," I mean, that Socrataa himself was an Athenian ; but were I to 
say, •* Socrates was wiser than any Athenian," my expression would imply that 
Socrates was not an Athenian, but wiser than the Athenians. The word other must 
be followed by than. 

2. In the mpertative degree we always compare one or more objects with others of 
the aame class, consequently, the word other is, in this caKe, unnecessary ; thus, in- 
stead of saying, ** Cicero, of all other Romans, was the most eioquent,** we should 
say, ** Ciooo was the mosf Ooquent of the Bomans; that is, out of the whole class of 
the Romans. 

3. Violations or thb Rulk.— The phrases, qf all othere» qf any other, with a 
comparative or superlative, are improper; thus, **A vicious course of life, is the 
eaddeet slavery of all others," should be, "is a sadder slavery than any other," ox, 
" the saddest slavery qfall." By the expression, " of all others,** we improperly refer 
the subject of comparison both to the same and to a different ^ggr^;ate; tne WOTd qf 
referring it to the species to which it belongs, and the word others reforing it to a 
different species. The wend others should therefore be expunged* 

4. *< Demosthenes was more eloquent than the Athenians.'* or, "than any Athe- 
nian," is incorrect; because Demosthenes was himself an Atfaoiian, one of the dase 
with which he is compared, and therefore we cannot say tfutt he is more eloquent 
than himself. As the ol^ects compared belong to one class, the comparative cannot 
be employed, unless by placing them in opposition, or referring them to difi^^ait 
places ; as, ** Demosthenes was more eloquent than any other Atnenian." Here, the 
word other denotes that opposition, that diversity of place or species, which (except 
when the word qf is used) is essentially implied in the use of the comparativa 
** Jacob loved Joseph more than all his children ;" this is incorrect. Joseph bong 
one of his children, the sentiment expressed involves an absurdity; it should be 
'* more than all his other children." 

<* Thomas is the wisest of his brothers," is incorrect ; for Thomas cannot be one of 
his own brothers. We should use the comparative form, sad say, ** Thomas is wiser 
than his brothers." The superlative cannot be used unless some term be employed 
which includes both Thomas and his brothers ; as, ** Thomas is the wisest of his 
father's sons,** Here, the word sons is applicable, both to Thomas and his brodiers." 

5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided ; thus, " The lesser number ;" " The most liveliest 
man;" ought to be, "The less number;" "The liveliest 
man." 

6. Adjectives which, in their simple form imply the 
highest or the lowest possible degree of the quality, do not 
admit the comparative or superlative form superadded; such 
AS, chi^^ eajtreme^ rights true^ perfecty universal^ supreme^ 
&c. To say, ohirfesty extremest^ ngihtesty truer^ truest^ &c., 
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is, therefore, improper. We should also avoid using any 
qualifying words to the preceding adjectives ; thus, it is in- 
correct to say, "w universal" ^^ so perfect " &c. 

Ifany writers fieouently um the terms " more and moH perfect {" ** mare and mast 
universal ;" insteaa of "more and most exoOlewti** *• more and mast extensive j** but 
this mode of expreision ought not to be adopted, except in very »tr<mg and impas- 
sioned language. We can say, ** nearer or nearest to perfection ;" or, '* less and least 
imperfect/' Should these terms be too weak, others may be adopted ; but, at all 
events, we must avoid the violation of grammatical accuracy. *« The glass is •• 
full as it can hold." '* The glass is full," or, ** It can hold no more." 

7. Adjectives are so placed with respect to their sub- 
stantives, as clearly to show which noun is qualified ; thus, 
** A new pair of shoes," means, that " the pair is new ;" 
but '^ A pair of new shoes," signifies, that ^^ the shoes are 
new." 

<' Kgood enough \uAm/' should be, *< A judge good enou^." The ordinal adjec- 
tives should precede the cardinal! the following sentence, «*The two first trees in the 
row," should therefore be, ** The first two trees in the row." 

8. Adjectives must not be used for adverbs, nor adverbs 
for adjectives. An adjective must be used when the quality 
of a noun, expressed or understood, is indicated; but an 
adverb must be employed when the degree, manner, time, 
or any other circumstance of a verb, adjective, or adverb, 
is implied. 

1. The poets frequently deviate from this Bule, by using adjectives for adverbs ; 
thus. *< Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring." << Heaven open'd wide her ever- 
lasting gates." " Soft sighed the lute." But though this deviation may be allowable 
in poetry, it is not m prose. 

2. Two adverbs ending in ly should not be placed together, when an unpleasant 
sound would be occanoned ; thus, instead of saying, *' He spoke extremay impro- 
perip/" it would be more agreeable to the ear to say, •* He spoke very improperfy ;'* 
or, in stronger language, *' Be spoke with the greatest impropriety^* 

& In the foUowing instances, adjectives are improperly used Ibr aOserhs : ** IndJtf- 
ybrent honest;" «* J&KeOefK well ;" they should be, **IndW(Brently\ioaa,l\'* "Beee^- 
ienOp wdl." '* They acted conformable to his instructions;"— eon/brmaUy. The 
fbUowing phrases contain adverbs impnqperly used for adjeetiees: «* They were found 
rambling in a forest sMtarilif and forsaken ;"— «ol>laiy / that is, in a eolkarp and for- 
saken sute or condition. «* Their manner of living was agreeablp to their rank and 
aULtiimi'*-'agreeable s that is, their manner was agreeable. " The study of Syntax 
should be preeioMdp to that of Punctuation;"— frarioiM/ that is, a study previous to 
that of Punctuation. 

4. The following senten c es exhibit the proper applicatloa of the adverb and a(Heo> 
tive (the word qualified, and the adv^b or adjective qualifying it, are printed in 
UeMe) .— '* With regard to original composition, the youth slwnMt previousUf to his 
takixig up the pen, >Lr in his mind what object he has in view." ** Agreeablp to this 
definition, I isttend to oflier to the reader's consideration some remarlu." '* Indepen- 
denOp of his person, his nobility, his dicnity, his relations, and filends, mmp be 
vrged.^ "Three months notice is reauued preoiousbt to a pupil's leaving the 
school;" here, is requirsel Is qualified, therefore, the adverb preeieuslif is used. In 
the aentenoe* ** Three months' notice is required to be oiven previously to a pupil's 
leaving the school ;" to 60 given is intended to be qualifiea, and, therefore, the adverb 
previously is here also properly employed. 

0. As a general rule, it must be observed, that when the subssct is qualified, an 
adjective is employed, but when the manner of the verb is indicated, an adverb is 
used ; as, '* He feels toarm;" that is, in a Farm sUte.— « He feels unxmUy the insult 
offered to him." " He always appears (to be) neat"— "fie always dresses neatly,'* 
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«• He lives fiw from care."— <• He livn freely at snothei'i eqpeme." «' William has 
grown (has become) great by his wisdom."—'* He has grown greatly in repute." 
" The statement seems (to be) eMee.**— *« The statement seems exac^ in point.* ** It 
makes the plough go deep or UiaUow," This, as wdl as similar expressions, is ellip- 
tical ; it may be expressed thus* '* It makes the plough cut a deep or shallow ftirrow.** 

** The rose smells aweet;** is sweet '* The plums taste eours'* hare a sour taate. 
** How btack the clouds looked ;" were. '* Correct thy heart, and all will go right s" 
that is, «« be right." 

An adverb sometimes qualifies a whole dauaet as» <* FortumUdf tat us, the night 
was dear.** 

The adjective stieh is applied to nouns; as, ^^ Sttch a 
9cholar is seldom seen ;" the adverb so, to adjectives, verbs, 
or adverbs ; as, " /Sb ^eat a scholar is seldom seen ;" " I 
never saw trees so large** 

1. This distinction, however, is not always observed when the noun is in the plural 
number ; for, we frequently say, " We rarely hear of such hraoe mnC 

2. Substantives are often used as adjectives; as, ** K etone dstem;" "A e&ver 
watch." 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive ; as, *« The chief good." 

Pontion of the Adjective, 

The adjective is generally placed b^/fure its substantive; as, " A generoue man." 
The following cases are exceptions to this Rule :— 

1st. When some word or words are dependent on the adjective; as, ** Knowledge 
requisite for a statesman.*' 

2nd. When the adjective is emphatical ; as, ** Alfred the Great.** 

3rd. When several adjectives belong to one substantive, they may dther precede 
or follow the substantive; as, ** A learned, ufiae, and amiable man;" or, •* A man 
learned, wise, and amiable." The hmgeet adjective is genorally placed the hut. 

4th. When the adjective is preceded by an adverb; as, *<A man conecientiouelif 
«xact.*' 

When time, number, or dimtnHon is spedfled, the adjective follows ; as, " He is 
four years oftf ;" *< An army twenty thousand strong s** '* A wall three feet MicsXr." 

5th. The verb tote often separates the noun firom its adjective; as, '* Gaming is 
ruinoue." 

6th. When the adjective expresses some drcumstanoe of a substantive placed after 
«n active tranntive verb ; as, «* Vanity often rendov a man deepiedble." 

7th. In an exclamatory sentence, the adjective generally precedes the substantive; 
as, ** How contemptible are the pursuits of^ the gay I" '* Great is our Ood." 

Sometimes the word aU is emphatically put after a number of particulars compre- 
headed under it ; as, «< Ambition, honour, interest, all concurred." 

BULB 9. PBRSOKAL PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns which they repre- 
sent, in gender, number, and person; as, "Catiline and 
Ais party vrere despicable." " The boys were attentive to 
their lessons." 

I. In the following sentence, ** You draw the inspiring breath of andent song. Till 
nobly rises, emulous My owii ;" the pronouns you and thy refer to the same person, 
and should therefore be in the same number ; thus, '* Till nobly rises emulous pour 
bwn." 
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& When a port of a leatenoe is the anteoedsnt to a pronoun, the proooua must be 
in the neuter gender, singular numhar> and third perion ; as, " £U was too indulgent 
to his sons, m;McA was a sin." 

Note 1. The noun and its pronoun must not be employed 
as nominatives to the same verb; thus, "The boy he is 
good," should be, " The boy is good." 

Also, the noun and its pronoun must not be the ob^ecHoe to the same veifo^ Aus* 
" The people, the Lord has destroyed them;" them is superfluous. 

2. a. Personal pronouns must not be used for the defini- 
tives these and those. Personal pronouns are used instead of 
nouns ; but these and those always have nouns, either ex- 
pressed or understood; it is, therefore, improper to say, 
" Give me them books ;" we should say, " Give me those 
books." 

b. At the beginning of a sentence, and also when there 
is no particular reference to an antecedent, they is generally 
used in preference to those; thus, " They that are diligent 
will generally succeed ;" is better than, " Those that are 
diligent." But when there is a reference to objects prevp-^ 
ously noticed, these or those must be used. 

Sometimes, however, thep is used, when reference is made to an antecedent; as* 
*■ Punctuality and industry are of great value. Thev deserve to b^ cultivated^" 

3. It is and it itas, are often used in a plural construc- 
tion,, to express the persons or things which may be the 
cause of any effect or event ; as, " It teas the seditious that 
caused the disturbance." It would, however, be better to 
say, " The seditious caused the disturbance." 

When the cause of any effect or event is not implied, this mode of expression must 
not be used: thus, '*It istxue his assertions* though they are paradoxical," should 
be* " His assertions are true, though they are paradoxical." 

4. The words than and as do not govern any case of a 
personal pronoun following them, but the pronoun is either 
the nominative case to a verb, or the objective governed by 
a verb or preposition ; thus, we say, "He is as good as 
she;" that is, " as «^ is" " He respected him more than 
me /' that is, " more than he respected me" Were we to 
say, " He respected him more than /;" it would mean, 
" than I respected him" 

The word than is commonly, but erroneously, followed by the objective of the 
relaiivei as, than whom. See p. 85, Note 12. 

5. The interjections, O ! Oh ! Ah ! are followed by the 
obfecHve. case of a pronoun of the Jirst person ; as, " Oh 
me!" ^^ Ah m^!" but by the nominative case of the pro- 
noun in the second person ; as, " thou^ who dweUest." 
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Oh it uMd to expKM the anoCion of jMiifi> mtrrow, or murprise, and is detadted 
ftom the word; as, "Oft/ the deoeltfiUnets of sin !'* 

O is used to express wUMngt exclamation, or a direct addreu to a person, and is 
generally prefixed only to a noun or pronoun ; as, ** O virtue l" 

6. In the position of the personal pronoans, the second 
person should be placed before the third ; as, ^* Thou and 
hs were present;" but the Jlrst person must be placed the 
last ; as, " J7« and /;" " You and /." 

The neuter pronoun U is sometimes understood ; thus, we say, *' As appears ;" that 
is, ** as <f appears." It is sometimes employed to exp re s s F irstt The suDject of any 
discoune or inquiry ; as, ** It has happened unfortunately ;" " Who was U that 
spoke to him V* Second, The state or condition of any penon or thing ; as, ** How 
is ii with you ?" Third, The persons <a things that may De the cause of any effect or 
event; as, •• If was I;" "Ifwas thou;* *«A was he who did it;" ** It was either 
the man or woman that spoke ;" ** It was he who assisted them." 

BULS 10. BELATIYE PRONOUNS. 

The relative must be in the same number and person as 
its antecedent, and the verb must agree with it accordingly; 
as, ^^£fe is unworthy of confidence who has betrayed his 
trust/' " The men^ who officiated, were very kind." 

In the former sentence, A« is the antecedent, and toAothe rdative; in the latter 
sentence, men is the antecedent, and u^ the relative. The relative is of the same 
gender as its antecedent ; but, in English, it undergoes no variation of /brm to ex- 
press either gender or number. 

1. a. The relative must be in the nominative case, when 
it is the subject of the verb ; and this generally occurs, when 
no nomincOive case comes between it and the verb; as, 
^^ The teacher, who instructs us, is an amiable man." 

Here, no nominative case comes between who and irutruett; who is the subject of 
the verbt and must, therefore, be in the nominative case. 

The young pupil must observe, that the relative does not agree with its antecedent 
in casej the antecedent may be in one case, while the relative may, according to 
circumstances, be in another. When both the antecedent and the relative are nomi- 
natives, the relative agrees with the verb next to it, and the antecedent with the 
latter i as, "He, who ie not industrious, raxtiy oroepere." Here, the antecedent is 
he, and agrees with the latter verb jiraaper*, while u^o, the relative, agrees with w, 
the verb placed next to it 

b. The relative must be in the possessive case when it de- 
notes the possessor ; as, " He, whose creatures we are, is 
ahnighty ;' and in the oi^tive case, when it is the olfect of 
a verb or preposition ; as, " He, whom we serve, and to 
whom we owe our existence, is eternal." 

2. Who is applied to persons; as, "William, who/' 
" The man, who." 

Who is not applied, however, to coBective nouns, signifying unify of idea, though 
they imply persons ; thus, "France, who was in alliance with Sweden;" "The ca- 
valry who," ought to be, '* France which ;" ** The cavalry whiOu" But when plurea' 
itjf of idea is implied, the relative who is employed ; as, '< The committee, coAo were 
divided in th^ sentiments, have referred the business to the general meeting.** 
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3. Which is applied to infants, irrational animals, and 
inanimate things ; as, " Tlie child which I saw ;" " The 
bird which he killed ;" " The book which was stolen." 

When the proper names ot little children axe mentioned, toiko must be used ; as, 
*' The little child John, whom we saw." 

Which is employed in interrogatio:^s when the noun either 
is or is not mentioned ; as, " lif^ich of the three ?" " Which 
man said so V* But who^ in interrogations, is always used 
without a noun ; as, " Who has seen it ?" 

Whieh is often improperly used for that/ thus, "After whuA event " should be» 
«* After that event." 

4. a. Whose is common both to persons and things ; as, 
" Man, whose condition." " Pleasure, whose nature ;" or, 
more generally, " the nature of which.'* " Howard, whose 
name is another word for benevolence." 

b. Who must never be used for whose and its governing 
noun ; thus, ^^ It is no wonder if such a man did not shine 
at the court of Queen Elizabeth, who was but another name 
for prudence and economy ;" should be, " whose name was 
but another word for prudence," &c. 

5. That is frequently applied both to persons and things ; 
as, " He is a man that deserves respect ;" " Logic is an art 
thcU teaches us to reason properly." That is also used to 
prevent ikie^ too frequent repetition of who and which. 

That is generally used after the words all, same, some, and 
any, after a superlative, the interrogative who, and ordinal 
adjectives ; as, " All that hear him. 

" The most honourable man that you have mentioned." "Who, that has com- 
mon sense, will believe it ?" " He is the fourth that has fallen." 

That is also used when persons form only a part of the 
antecedent; as, "The men and things thcU he has studied, 
have not improved his morals." 

6. a. The word what must not be employed for that/ 
thus, " They would not believe but what I was the guilty 
person ;" should be, " but that I was the guilty person." 

b. That must never be used for what; thus, " We speak 
that we do know, and testify that we have seen," should be, 
" We speak w^iat we do know, and testify what we have- 
seen." 
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L ThewDtMM*, « Thef would not believe Imt Mat I wm the guilty penon," may 
te thni explained :— *' They would not bdieve any thing, except that tfdngt namely, 
I UHu the guOty peraon:* In c«es of this kind, the pupil who has carefally atudied 
the definitions of that and what» as given under the Etymology of Pronouns, will 
find no difllcnlty in properly applying them. 

2. The word MmewA^tf appears to be sometimes used in the sense of on adverb: 
the word rather is, however, preferable; thus, *« He spoke in aomewhat a hanh man- 
ner," would be better if written, ** He spoke in a raOier hanh nuumer;" or, «' He 
•poke in a manner rather harsh." 

3. The words r^resented by a compound proooua are frequently in dilEtoeot 
cases; as, " Let us examine what or that which has been sent;' here, that is in the 
ol^ective, governed by etamine, and whkh is the nominative to hae been eent. 

7. The pronouns tphichsoever and whaUoecery and the 
adverb hovDmefcer^ may be divided by the interposition of 
the corresponding words ; thus, " On whichsoever side he 
looked," would sound bett^ if written, ^^ On whick side 
soever he looked." 

The words whoever, whatever, whoaoever, and however, cannot be divided ; we pro- 
perly say, ** Whoever acts so, acts improperiy ;" '* Whatever he does, he does well ;" 
'* Whoeoever committeth sin, is the servant of sin;" «* However great he may be." 

8. To prevent ambiguity, the relative must generally be 
placed next to its antecedent ; thus, '^ The master punished 
the boy for idleness, who never chastises without a reason," 
should be, "The master^ who never chastises without a 
reason, punished the boy for idleness." 

9. When there are two antecedents, of different persons, 
the relative generally agrees with the latter; as, " You are 
the friend who has often relieved me." 

R«fard must alwajrs be had to the sense intended ; thus, *< I am the man who eom- 



lis the subject, and man who eommanda the predicate. 

b. In scripture language, and particularly when we ad- 
dress the Deity, the relative is frequently made to agree 
with the former of two antecedents ; as, " Thou art the 
Lord, who seest us in all our ways." 

10. The same antecedent requures the same relative to be 
preserved throughout the sentence. The following sentence 
IS therefore inaccurate ; " I am the father who loves you, 
that cherishes you, thai provides for you ;" should be, " I 
am the father who loves you, who cherishes you, who pro- 
vides for you." 

The verb must also agree with the same relative as its nominative throughout the 
sentence; thus, <a am the Lord MofmofttfeA all things, that «<r8(eft«flhlioith the hea- 
vens alone, and apread abroad the earth," is incorrect; it should be, *< I am the l<ord 
that maketh all things, that atreteheth forth the heavens, and apreadeth abroad the 
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eBrth." Should we* bowever« annex to the preceding lentenoe* the phna^ 
4e(A" then the verbs must be in the first person; as, " I am the Load thy Oi». 
make all things, &&, hy myte^f:* 

11. In familiar language, the relatiye is frequently, but 
improperly, omitted ; as, " He is a man I greatly esteem," 
should be, " He is a man whom I greatly esteem." 

So, also, " I am displeased with the manner I have spent my time," should be, '* I 
am (tispleased with the manner in which I have spent my time." 

Every relative has an antecedent to which it refers, either expressed ex implied ; 
as, «< Jfho sp&^ much of himself, betrays great weakness;" that is, "He who 
speaks," dec 

12. The word ^Km usually governs the relative who in 
the objective case ; as, '*' Alfred, than who^n^ a greater king 
never lived." 

The word /Aaa had formerly the signification of a preposition, and, as sudi, go- 
verned a noun or pronoun in the objective case ; but, as it has lost the meaning, it 
ought to cease to nave the influence of a preposition. We at once reject, as incor- 
rect, the expressions "than Mm," "than her,** when these words are not governed 
by a verb or preposition ; for the same reason, we ought not to say "than whom." 
As the signification of than is the same in both instances, so, there ought to be a 
similarity of construction. Though general usage is in favour of than wJiomt it is 
evideqtiy contrary to the just principles of Grammar, to make a word, without any 
change (^meaning, sometimes a preposition, and at other times a conjunction. 

Position of the Belativx. — The relatives u^Ao, whU^, thai, and what, and their 
compounds whoever, whosoever, are always placed brfore the verb, in whatever case 
they may be; as, ** He whom you respected is dead;" ** Whoever will persevere, will 
generally succeed." 

BULB 11. VBBB8. 

Transitive verbs govern nouns and pronouns in the objec- 
tive case ; as, " We admire them;" " You assist Charles" 

1. The verb let is transitive, and accordingly governs an otgective case ; as, " Let 
Mm attend." 

2. Every tranaUiive verb has an objective case, expressed ox understood. 

a A whdUs douse may be the ottject of an active transitive verb ; as, " You see how 
few o/these men are re^tmed.** 

4. The objective case should not, if possible, be separated firom its verb. This 
Rule is violated in the following sentence: " Becket could not better discover, than 
by attacking so powerful an interest, his resolution to maintain his purpose." The 
sentence should be, ** Becket could not better discover his resolution to maintain his 
purpose, than by attacking so powerftil an interest." 

& In nouns, the nominative case, denoting the sulj^ect, precedes the verb, and 
the objective case, denoting the ol^ect, follows the transitive verb, and it is this 
order which determines in what case the noun is placed ; as, " Alexander conquered 
Darius." In this sentence, Alesander, the subject, precedes the verb; and Darius, 
the object, follows the verb. Were we to place Darius before the verb, and Alexan- 
der after it, the relation would be entirely changed. 

6. The pronouns, both relative and personal, with the exception of the pnmoun 
it, having a different form for each case,- may sometimes be placed either before or 
after the verb ; as, " Him declare I unto you ;" or, " I declare him unto you." Some- 
times, however, when the pronoun is placed before its verb, the prop«' case is dis- 
regarded ; thus, " He, who under all proper circumstances has the boldness to speak 
the truth, Otoose for your fHend." In sentences of this kind, the ear is very apt to 
be deceived, on account of the distance between the object and the verb ; the pronoun 
be, being the object of the verb choose, must be in the objective case, and the sen- 
tenee may stand thus, *' Choose him tot your fMend, who," &c. " Who should I see 
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/ tiMOthflrd«TlMtm7oldfkleiidriboiildbe,*'RF7tomihonldIiee.*' Attsnlien 
mnit always M paid to lihe proper GM» of the piMioim, whethCT U i> placed tefll^ 
after the verb. 

Note 1. TrandUce verbs do not admit a preposiiion after 
tliem ; thus^ ^^ I mnsfc premue wiik three csiicimiBtaiices ;" 
should be, ^^ I mast premise three circumstances." 

2. Verbs signifying to allow^ ask^ deny^ efvoy^ Jine^ give, 
grudge^ offer ^ pay^ promise,, send,, teach^ teUj are usually fol- 
lowed by two ol^ective cases, that which denotes the person 
being governed by a preposition understood, and the other 
by £e verb ; as, '' He tau^t them logic ;" that is, ^^ He 
taught logic to them" ^' He offered him his admce." 

The same verbs also, in i^Q passive voice, are frequently, 
in iAie familiar style, followed by an objective case; as, 
" They were asked a quesHan." But this mode of expres- 
sion is not to be recommended in dignified composition. 

Thus, instead of saying. « They were asked a ^ucsKon;" "He was ofifaredaper- 
don ;" ** He was promised her;" it would be better to sa^, «« ▲ question was asked 
of them ;" ** A pudoQ was offered to him /" She was prcMnised to Mm." 

3. a. Intransitive verbs do not admit an objective case 
after them, but are followed by a preposition, when con- 
nected with a noun or pronoun ; as, " I ^o on a journey ;'* 
" Repenting of his design." 

1. V101.AT10N8 OP THIS Bulb.—'* OOt/fMtAee away;* should be, '«Oo,>l0eaway.'* 
** It repented hhn of his having provoked such enemies," should be, " He reperOed of 
havi$tg provoked," Sec '* The nearer his successes approached Mm to the amme;" 
here, a transitive is necessary to complete the sense : it should be, " The nearer Us 
successes eiuMed him to appnaeh to the throne." So, abo, in ti\e sentence, "They 
have spent their whole time to agree the sacred with the prafime chronology,^' should 
be, ** They have spent their whole time to make the sacred chronology oigyee with 
that of the profane." 

2. In such expressions as, "He resided many yearar "He rode several mile$i" 
the words tfeare and mOes are governed not by the intransitive verbs, but by a prepo- 
sition understood ; as, ** He resided during many years ;" *' He rode >br, or thwvugh 
the apace ofmany miles." 

h. Some intransitive verbs, however, govern an objective 
case of those words which have the same, or a kindred sig- 
nification; as, " Let us run the race that is set before us;" 
" He lived a virtuous life!* 

Here, race and lij^ are in the ol^ective case, governed by the verbs rvn and ffesA 

Some verbs are used sometimes as transitive, and sometimes as intransitive ; thus, 
in the sentence, ** That conduct become* him," heoomm is transitive ; but, in the sen- 
tence, *' A boy soon hecomee a man," becomea is intransitive. The sense ahne will, 
therefore, determine the nature of the verb. 

4. Intransitive verbs do not admit the passive form; 
thus, "The rule of our holy religion, from which we are 
infinitely swerved" should be, '^have swerved;" "Whose 
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number was now amounted to three hundred," should be, 
^^ had amounted" 

So, likewise, we propoiy ny. «He hot come,-^ *' They htm gome, rtsm, JUie»» 
grown;" in preferenoe to «« He iaeome/* ** They are gmier &c. 

In some few instanoBB, when the ttate or condition of the sul^ject ia implied, and 
not the time of an action, the words eome* gone, risen* fatten, grown, and words deri- 
ved from them, assume the passive form :— hut, in tlUs case, Uiey are not considered 
as partidpks, but as a4}ectives ; thus, «* I am come,'* means, ** lam preaents" '* He 
ia risen, Jiaen, grown,- that is, " He is in a riaen, fatten, or grown iUte or condi- 
tion.* For this reason, <* If such maxims and sudi practices prevail, what haa be- 
come of national liberty and honour," may be rendered, ** what ia become^" 

5. The verb to he^ undpagsive verbs of namin^^ have the 
same case after them as they have before them ; as, " / am 
Ae whom they invited ;" " I understood it to be them ;" 
** Homer has been styled iheprinee of poets." 

Illubtbatton.--** I am Ae whom they invited ;" here, am is preceded by the nom- 
inative I, and must also be followed by a nominative, which is he, ** Whom do you 
fancy Aim to be?** that is, "You fancy him to be whomf* here, him precedes the 
verb to be, and therefore an objective follows it, which is whom. ** It might have 
been Mm," should be ** Ae.** ** Whom do men say that I am ?** should be, '* Who do 
men say that I am ?** 

Verbs passive of naming are generally considered as having the same case after 
them as they have befbre them, but it must be observed that some words are under- 
stood; thus, *« He was called TAomM;" that is, «* Re waa called 6y Me mwM of Tho- 
nuu." "Homer has been styled the jirincs of poets;" that is, "Homer has been styled 
bif the name, Htte, or appettation qf the prince of poets.'* " He has been appointed 
tutor i^ that is, ** He has been appointed to the q0lce <{f tutor." For all practtcal pur- 
poaesj however, the Rule given above ii sufBlciently correct 

6. Yeithapagnw are joined to their ^g^^ ^7 the prepo- 
sition by J as, *' He was instructed by l^omas. ' 

Vioi^noN or this Rulb.— •* The general tenour of the results of these experi- 
ments ia oppoeei to the hypothesis." we may say, *' oppoaea the hypothesis," 
' " • "^ -' -jint-^^- - •- 



eontradictary to the hypothesis ;" but. If it is intended to retain the verb oppoae in the 
passive voice, the oroer of the words should be changed as foUows, ** The bypothesis 
iacppoeedlgftbe general tcnoor of the resulto of these experiments." 

RULB 12. TBB SUBJUHOTIYE MOOD. 

a. Every verb, implying condition^ supposition^ or uncer- 
tainty^ and preceded by a conjunction, expressed or under- 
stood, is in the subjunctive mood. 

b. Wben there is no condition, supposition, or uncertainty 
implied, but the sense is positive and absolute^ the verb is 
not in the subjunctive mood, though it may be preceded by 
a conjunction ; as, ^^ Though he hearsy he does not attend ;" 
that is, ^' He does hear, but notwithstanding that, he does 
not attend." 

c. In the subjunctive, as in every other mood, the verb 
most be in the presmit, past, or future tense, according to 
the sense implied ; as, ^' If the man is poor, deal with him 
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accordingly ;" ^' If the bill toas presented, it was doubtless 
paid ;" *' If heperseverey he will succeed." 

1. lLLUSTBAnow.-*>Iii the FrsMMl Teose* a doubt. omdUion, or uncertatntgt is Im- 
ptied, xetpecting a fact which may or may not exist at the time of apoiking; thu8» 
*' If it rtdns, I shall not go out ;" that is, either it doeg or does not rain at this pie- 
sent time, but which of the two is uncertain. ** If the man ig poor, deal with hnn 
accordingly ;** that is, dther he <r or he is not poor, ** If the mail that has arrived 
eontcdnt a letter for me, I shall soon receive it r that is, the mail dther does m does 
not contain a letter at this present moment, but which of the two is doubtful. *« If 
thou art the Son of God ;" ** If thy right eye offhtdt thee." Here, either he if or l» 
not the Son of Ood ; the eye does or does not offend. Were we to say, ** If thou he 
theSonof God;" " If thy right eye Q^^buf thee ;" the meaning would be, ''Ifthou 
thait be the Son of Ood ;" *' If thy right eye ehaU qffimd thee." Again, suppose a 
child making a nirise near my door, I request my servant to send it away, but {f it 
i$ my own son, to send him within. Now, had I said, ** If he be my son," my woirds 
would have implied, *' If he Otatt be hereafter my son," which thing involves an 
absurdity. 

2. The Faet Tenses repreNDt a conditional past fact or event, and of which the 
speaker is unoertatai ; as, *' If the bill was presented, it was doubtless paid ;" ** If the 
snip did arrive, it was contrary to our expectations;"— here, we are uncertain re- 
specting an event, which, if it ever did take place, must have already taken place; 

a The Supposttiowa Tense implies/u<«rj^ as well as a condition ; as, *« If he were 
present, he would concur with me;" that is, " He is now absent, but had he been 
present, he would have concurred with me." '* If you tvere diligent, you would suc- 
ceed," denotes that you are not diligent, otherwise you would succeed! 

4. The Future Tense denotes a eonHngentftiture event, that is, an event which, if it 
ever do occur, must occur in aomidfuture period; thus, "If the mail contain a letter 
for me;" that is, ** If the mail at to-morrow shall or Otould contain a letter for me." 
** If thy son a«A; bread, wilt thou give him a stone?" that is, "If thy son shatt or 
should ask bread." " Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him ;" that is, ** Though 
he should slay ma" *• If he do but touch the hills, they shall smoke ; " that is, «< If 
he OunUd do only this thing, namely, touOi the hUts, they shall smoke." 

A. When the verb is used in the ftatuze, toftAowf auxiliaries, which is the more 
general form, it undergoes no variation in any of the persmis ; thus, we say, '* If I 
got" «*Ifthou^/" "If he^/" "Ifwe^/* "Ifyou^v,-" " If they ^ / but the 
auxiliaries mau, might, can, could, OuOl, Oiould, wilt, would, if used with the verb, 
must be varied to suit the nominative ; thus, «« If I may, can, eeuld, or would go;" 
" If thou mayst, canst, couldst, or wouUst go;" *< If he fiuy, can, could, or unndd 
go." 

The other auxiliaries, do, did, am, was, have, had, are also varied in their proper 
tenses; thus, "If he doM write;" "If thou didst write;" "If he m writing;^' "If 
he was writing ;" " If thou hast determined ;" " If thou hadst known." 

6. The prindpal conjunctions which commonly imply condition, supposition, or 
dmiii, ate if, ^lough, unless, except, whether, lest, 

7. Lest and that, following a command, and (f followed by but, always require the 
sul^unctive future; as, "Take heed lest thou fall;" **Jf be do but promise, thou 
art safe." 

& The foregoing method of considering the subjunctive mood is dear and simple, 
and founded on reason and the practice of writers distinguished for precision of ex- 
pression ; thus, to ^ve two out of many instances. Home Tooke says, in his Diver- 
dons of Purley, voL ii. p. 465,—" I am anxious that my errors (if they are such) 
may plainly appear;" and at page 490, in the same volume,— " Their numbers and 
merit must be great to succeed m any refbrmation of the language, if Reason and 
Truth are the only bribes they have to offer." 



BULB 18. THB INFINITIVB MOOD. 

When two verbs come together, the latter must be in 
the infinitive mood^ when it denotes the object of the far- 
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mer; as, ^^Stady to improve;" ^' He has been taught to 
thivik deeply," 

1. When the latter verb does not express the oligect, but the end, or something re- 
mote, the wordybr, or the words, <n wdtr to, are understood ; as, " I read to isara/" 
that is, •«! read Jbr to learn," or, '*in order to learn." The word for, however, is 
never, in such instances, expre$aed in good language. 

2. The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, substantives, and partici- 
ples ; but, in tfeds instance also, a preposition is understood, though never expressed ; 
aa, "Eager to laom/" that is, *< eager >br to learn," or, *</r learning;" <*▲ desire 
to improve /' that is, **Jbr to improve." 

3. The infinitive sometimes follows « and the verb ought ; thus, •* It is so high aa 
to be invisible ;" ** We ought to do it." It is ftequently put absolutely, that is, not 
depending on any verb, and may thus become the uommati ve to a verb ; ** To ptav 
ia pleasant." 

4. The infinitive is sometimes improperly used for the nominative and a verb ; as, 
«• I am not like other men, to «mw the talents they cannot reach." The sentence cor- 
rected will be thus; «* I am not like other men, icAo eniy the tatoots," &c "That 
all our doings may be ordered by thy governance, to do always what is righteous in 
thy sight," ought to be, ** That all our doings may be ordered by thy governance, 
thiu we may always do that which is righteous in thy sight ;" or, " that they may be 
in accordance with thy righteous law.'^ 

Note 1. o. The verbs heholdy hidy dare^ (neuter), ^W, hear^ 
lety makey need^ observe^ perceive, and see, require a verb to 
be in the infinitive mood, without the sign to prefixed ; as, 
'* I bade him do it ;" " I heard him say it ;" and not, " to 
doit;" "to say it." 

b. But in the passive voice, the same verbs, except let, 
require the infinitive mood, with the sign to generally pre- 
fixed ; as, " He was bid to go ;' " He was made ft) run!* 

1. To is sometimes used after Aooe, when it is a principal active verb; as, ** He 
had to send the money." 

5. J>arey when transitive, has the infinitive with to ; as, ** He dares him to breathe 
upon the leaf." Also, the emphatic Ibrm of dure intransitive is followed by to; as, 
•« He eNd not daie to come." 

tfeed, when transitive, is r^fular; as, *< A man need«, need«i prudence." When 
intransitive, it is formed like an auxiliary, and is ^bllowed by a verb, without the 
lirefixtoy as, **Hen6ed^onofiuther." 

2. Instead of the infinitive mood, the present participle 
is often used after the verbs begin, behold, feel, find, hear, 
mark, observe, perceive, see, and watch ; thus, we may say, 
"He felt it bum;" or, "He felt it burning;" "I heard 
him speak;" or, " I heard him speakingy 

The infinitive denotes the aUnpleform, the participle Haprogreuiveform. 

3. Instead of a noun, or pronoun, and a verb in the in- 
fimtive mood, after verbs of affirming, believing, denying, 
dozthiing, discovering, knowing, supposing, thinking, wish- 
ing, and some verbs denoting the operations of the senses, 
it is more common to use the word ^at, followed by a per- 
sonal verb, and its nominative case ; thus, instead of say- 
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ing, " I know him to he n scholar ;" '' They doubted it to 
^genuine ;" we may say, " I know thcU he is a scholar ;" 
" 'fiiey doubted that it uxu genuine ;" or, " They doubted 
its genuineness** 

So> abo, instead of saying, '< He is said to hmn urUten a poem ;" we may say, 
«* It is said that he hat tvritten a poem." 

BULB 14. TBB USB Of THE TBN8ES. 

In the use of the different tenses, we must particularly 
observe to use that tense which clearly and properly con- 
veys the sense intended ; thus, instead of saying, ^' After I 
visited Europe, I returned to America;" we should say, 
" After I had visited Europe, I returned to America." 

1. A proper application of the tenses necessarily depends on a correct knowledge 
of their signification ; for this purpose, the pupil must, previously to his attempt- 
ing the ooEzection of examples under this Rule, diligently study the definitioos of 
the tenses, and the observatioos intended to illustrate them given under Etymology ; 
pp. 28, 31—33. 

8. "After I vi$Ued Europe, I returned to America*," this sentence is incorrect; 
visited ought to be had visUedf because the action implied by the verb vitited was 
completed befbre the other past action returned, 

3. The verb had, signifying ooMesrion, is sometimes improperly used for tvovUL; 
thus, "I had rather do it," should be, ** I towM rather do it^' We fluently 
hear, ** Be that as it uAUr it should be, " Be that as it may." 

4. a. In the b^;inninff of a sentence, the abbreviated rather than the full su1]||uiic- 
five form of a verb is frequently used with peculiar neatness ; as, *« Were there no 
dilftrence, there would be no choice;" is preferable to* "If there were no differ- 
ence," dec. 

6. A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a sentence, is sometimes, 
but improperly, used % as, ** Had he done this, he had escaped," should be, *« Had 
he done this, he would haive escaped." 

Note 1. A proposition, which is always true, must, 
though quoted with a past observation, be in the present 
tense ; as, *'*' Christ said that punishment awaits the wick- 
ed ;" " Charles asserted that virtue is always amiable." It 
would be improper to say, '^ awaited the wicked;" "«xm 
always amiable." 

Here, ** Punishment au«tt» the wicked," and *' Virtue is always amiable," are con- 
sidered as immutable truths, and therefore, whether the verbs said and aseerted, 
agreeing with the subjects, Chritt and Charles, were in present or past time, the 
verbs awaite and ie must be in the present 

But when the thing asserted is not always the same, a 
past tense must be used to denote past time ; and a present 
to denote a present time ; as, " William said that he was 
very happy ;" not, " is very happy." " William says that 
he is very happy." 

2. a. The perfect participle, and not the past tense, is 
used after the tenses of the verbs hane and be; as, '^ I have 
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written ;" « It was stoien ;" and not, " I have wrote /' " It 
was stale." 

b. The perfect participle must never be used for the past 
tense; thus, "He %mw/' "He run;" "He drunk;" 
ought to be, " He began;" " He ran;" " He drank." 

S: The indicative present is frequently used after the 
words, wken^ tilly b^ore^ as soon as, aftefr^ to express the 
relative time of a future action ; as, " When he arrives, he 
will be welcome," 

The indicative perj^ is used after these same words, to express the completion of 
a ftiture actioii or event ; as^ *« He will never be better Utt he hag JisU ihe pangs of 
poverty." 

4. Tlie principal and active verb do, and its past partici- 
ple done, must never supply the place of a neuter or a pas- 
sive verb ; thus, " He does not feel so well satisfied as he 
ousht to do" should be, " He does not feel so well satisfied 
as lie ought to/eel." 

Bat do freauently supplies the place of an active verb ; as, " You wrote your ex- 
erase much better than you are accustomed to do;" that is, '*than you are accus- 
tomoAtowriteit.'* 

VioxjkTiON OF THIS NoTS.— ** This part of knowledge has been always growing, 
and will do so till the subject be exhausted." ** Do what ?** The auxiliary do cannot 
refer to been* tax the verb to be does not imply action ; nor can we say, ** do grow- 
ing." The sentence ought to be, " This part of knowledge has been always growing, 
and toiii still be so," &&» or, ** will continue to grow." 

5. In compound tenses, we must avoid using a, part of an 
auxiliary, which conveys no precise meaning without the 
remainder; thus, "This dedication may serve for almost 
any book, that has or shall be published ;" should be, " that 
has been or shall be published." 

All tenses formed by means of have and be are compound tenses. 

6. When the auxiliaries are employed to denote present, 
past, or future time, care must be taken that the suhsequ^ent 
verb be expressed in the same tense with the antecedent verb 
containing the auxihary ; as, " He may or can write if he 
chooses ;" " He might or coM write if he chose." 

In the former sentence, may or can write is in the present tense, and, therefore, 
the subsequent verb chooses must also be in the present tense ; in the latter sentence, 
might at could ivrtte is in the past tense, and, therefore, chose must be in the same. 

«< It would qffbrd me satisfaction if I could perform it' ' ** It umuld have affijrded me 
satisfaction, if I oouUi have performed it." 

'* It w my desire that you OuOl come;** ** It was my desire that you should comi," 

So, also, in the fbllowing sentences, " I hope that you toitt come ;" " I hoped that 
you would come." From these instances, it will be seen that the indicative corre- 
sponds with the potential in the following tenses :— 

indie. Pres. I write . . Poten. Pres. when I may* can write. 

Past. I wrote . . Past when I might, couMt toould, Oiould write. 

Put I Oua or Witt write. Pies, when I nu^, can write. 
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7. a. In the sabjnnctiye mood, when negation is implied^ 
the pcut tense is used to denote present time, and the jmmH^ 
perfect to denote past tune. 

Thin. "If I tad the book, I ioonM Miid it ;" impliei that I Aom itno#/ and die 
coDditioiial clauw, «* If I had the book," which is equivalait to a negation, is ex. 
preaied hi the past tense. *« If I Aod tad the book, XwwM ha.vt •eM it." impliei 
paot time, which is denoted by the past-perfect tense. In the sentence. « If I taw 
the book, I wiU send it ;" an uncertainty is implied whether I have it or aot 

5. In like maimer, when the subsequent verb immediately 
follows the words om ify it must also be in the past tense, to 
denote present time, and in the past-perfect, to denote past 
time ; as, "He fights oMifhQ contended for life ;" " He 
fought cu if \iQ had contended for life." 

<« He fights <M <^ he amiandsd, or, wen eoniemding for Ufie;'* here, >|fMf and eon- 
tended express two actions that are contemporary, namely, both in presenl time; 
and yet, the former is in the present tense, and the latter in the past tense. 

<*He fought (u ifha had contended, or, had been amteniHnf for his lifti" here, 
also, the two actions implied by the words fought and had contendedt are oootempo- 
raneous, both implying poet time ; but, the latter verb, on account of its foUowuig 
the words a« </; is put m the patt-per:fbcit tense. 

8, A verb, governed in the infinitive mood by another 
verb, must be m the present tense when it is contemporof^ 
in point of time with its governing verb, or subse^^im^ to 
it ; as, " From the little conversation which I had with 
him, he appeared to he 2k man of learning ;" " The apostles 
were determined to preach the gospel." 

But the governed verb must be in the infinitive»M^^, 
when it b antecedent to the governing verb ; as, ^' E^urkstall 
Abbey appears to have been an extensive building." 

1. Ii<LUBTRATioN.— *' From the little conversation which I had with him, he ap- 
peared to he a man of learning;" here, the verb «o &« is in the infinitive preeent» 
because it is oontonporary with its governing verb appeared; that is, happening at 
the same time; thus, ** He appeared then, at the very time I was speaking to mm, 
toheh man of learning." ** The apostles were determined to preach the gospel ;" here, 
the verb to weach is ]ffoperly put in the infinitive prnent, because the action ex- 
pressed by the verb to preach is aubeeguent to, or coming after its governing verh 
determined. As the execution of a thing necessarily follows our determiruaton, it 
would be absurd to say, *« We are determined to tav« done it" Indeed, all verbs 
expressive of hone» intention, desire, command, must be followed by the infinitive 
present, and not oy the perfect 

2. *<KirkstaU Abbey appears to haw been an extensive building;" here, to hme 
been is antecedent to appears, that is, it relates to a time which was past beforo the 
time which is implied by the word appears, and the expression is the same as if I had 
said, *« Kirkstall Abbey appears runw to have \i&m formerly an extensive building.** 

Again, ** It would a£(brd me pleasure to do it ;" here, the infinitive present is used» 
because the action is not yet pmbrmed; the wMMmfag ig, «< it would afRnd me plea- 
sure to do it now, or at same/uetire period." 

«* It would afibrd me pleasure to have done it ;'* here, to have done is antecedent to 
would qffbrd, and is, therefore, put in the infinitive perjkct; the meaning is, "It 
would now afibrd me pleasure to have done it some time aga" ** It would have 
afibrded me great pleasure, as often as I refiected upon it, to have been the messen- 
ger of such mtdOigence ;" here, to have been is in the infinitive perfect, because the 
message is antecedent to the pleasure.—*' You ought to do it," implies present duty; 
'* You ought to taM done it,^ implies post duty. <- r /> 
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EULB 15. THE PABTIOIPLES. 

Active transitive participles, like their verbs, govern the 
objective case ; as, " I am desirous of hearing him /' " Hav- 
ing praised them^ he sat down." 

Sometiiiiei the ptrtidple becomes a noua, and has thea all the properties of a 
noun; as, "He has attended to the toerklngt of the mind." 

The participle is frequently taken absolutely, as, *« Properly tpedking, there is no 
such thing as chance;" here, tpeaking is equivalent to a verb in the infinitive mood, 
as, ** To tpeak properly," Sec 

Note 1. a. When the noun, connected with the participle, 
is active or doing something, the participle must have an 
article before it, and the preposition <^ after it ; as, " In 
the hearing of the philosopher ;'* or, " In the philosopher's 
hearing ;" " By the preaching of Christ ;" or, " By Christ's 
preaching." 

Here, jpftilDMipAer and CArM are active; the philosopher Aeord/ Christ prsooAad. In 
these instances, the words hearing and precuMng are substantives. 

Should any amUguity arise from this mode of construction, the substitution of the 
Saxon for the Norman possessive will remove it ; thus, " This cannot justify the 
kitting of the gamekeeper/" here, Ma ^fiM^Mpsr is intended to be active; it would, 
however, in this instance, be more clearly expressed by saying, ** This cannot justify 
the gamekeepet** killing the man>" &c 

h. But when the nonn represents the object of an action, 
the article and the preposition of must be omitted; as, ^' In 
hearing the philosopher." 

' 1. Here, philosopher is the ol^ect, he woe heard t it would be improper, in this 
sense, to say, ** In the hearing ^ the philosopher." " By preocAinr Christ;*' that 
i8> *< Christ woe preathed.'* ** These are the rules of grammar, by waerving which, 
you may avoid mistalies ;" that is, *' which rules of grammar being obeervedr Thus, 
a participle, having the preposition of after it, and an article brforeit, conveys a 
very different meaning from what it does without the article and preposition. For 
instance, when I say, ** By the preaching qf the apostles ;" I mean, that ** The apos- 
tles preached respecting some indMdual ot thing r but, when I say, " By preaOiing 
the apostles," my meaning is, that '* The aposties were the aubiecta of tome other imn- 
vitUtafe preeu^ing.** The exprassion, *< On Hearing qf the philosopher," is elliptical ; 
it means, ** OaheaoAag eometMngt aomerepa^, recpecftn^ the philosopher." 

2. When a prenosition usually follows the participle, the word of is inadmissible ; 
as* ** His depenaing on promises proved his ruin." Here, qf could not be inserted 
after dsperuKn^. 

2. Participles govern nouns and pronouns in the posses- 
sive case, and at the same time, if derived from transitive 
verbs, require the noun or pronoun following to be in the 
objective case, without the intervention of the preposition 
(^; as, " Much depends on William's observing the rule, 
and error will be the consequence of his neglecting it ;" or, 
** Much will depend on the nUes being observed by William, 
and error will be the consequence of its being neglected" 
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** WUUam*§cburvbtgtiMn3e\** hen WOiam^a is in the pomniYe case* goveniBd 
by oburoing In the capacity of a noun, and ruie is in the oUKtive case, gOYcrned by 
9b§enfing in the capaaty of an active participle, and theruoie the word qf is unne- 
cessaryafter observing. "What do you thinlc of my hora^t running f* is different 
to *' What do you think of my horte runni$»gf" *' My horM^s running,'* imalies 
that he did runs hut, ** my horae running,** implies a question whether ne shall or 
shall not run. 

3. The actiye participle must never be used for the paa- 
siye participle; thus, '^ Money was wanting to defray the 
expenses," should be, '^ was wanted," &c. 

In the following sentence! also, <* Young moi edueating for the Christian ] 

hVir«** aVt/lIl1<1 Ka f < 'V/lai*I<» imam* rtmmtnnmi^mrr altmtAattuttr tvr mtrnkAmat '4)0f|*|f|<fjon, £[ 

'I want my coat 



try;" should he, '* Young men preparing, ttudtfitw, or under instruction, for the 
Christian ministry." «* I want my coat mendings'^ should be, ~ 



BUIfB 16. ADVSKB8. 

Adverbs must be so placed, with respect to the words 
whose signification they modify, as exactly to convey the 
sense intended. They are generally placed oe/are adjectives, 
n^Tter verbs that are single, and between the auxiliary and 
the verb; as, "A truly diligent man;" "He behaves tcdl^ 
and is mttch esteemed." 

In the following example, io<nlfy is not in its proper situation ; *' The Celtiberi, in 
Spain, borrowed that name nam the Celtae and IbSri, from whom they were iofoti^ 
descended." «<Jotn«{y with t&Aom?" It should be, *«from whom (tne Celtae and 
Ibfiri) joifUftf they were d 



1. The Adverb is placed— 1. Before adjectives; as, "A trul» diligent nuin.*'~8. 

4^ a verb when it is single, and after the otgeot of a transitive verb; as, «*He 

speaks oorreetfyi** " He loves him sincerely*** Sometimes, however, it p r eeedm liie 

verb ; as, " He reaBy respects him."— 3. In active and neuter verbs, when there is one 

auxiliary, it is placed either between the auxiliary and verb, or aJUr both; aa* «« He 

has dtfi!gvnl/y employed his time;" ** He has spoken u>0<<." When there are ftoo aux- 

illasta, it is placed either between them or ttfter both; as, «*He might easVtf have 

known the result f" "He should have eameatkf urged it upon him." But aaatt. 

times, when anything emphatical is intended, it precedes the auxiliaries t as, <* And 

eerMnfy you must have known."— 4. In passive verbs, the adverb is generally plaoed 

qfter the auxiliary, when there is one, and frequently alter the last, when t 
" . - . ?.. .,^^^ . . . ^ 

kcedb 

r „ Noth „ _. 

there are «evero/ adverbs, and several auxiliaries to the same verb, the adverbs must 
be intermixed with the auxiliaries; as, "I have ahoatfs been verpmuth perplexed 
under these circumstances."— 6. In intOTOgative and exclamatory expressiooa, the 
adverbs generally introduce the sentence ; as, ** How compkMp this most amiable of 
human virtues had taken possession of his soul." 

2. Care must be taken in the position of the word onlp; if I say, «< Onfy hti was 
poor;" my meaning is, that ** He was merely this one thing— jwor." If I say, «*He 
onjv was poor," I mean, that ** He was the oruy individual that was poor." If I aay, 
** He was on/y poor," I may mean, that ** He was poor, and nothit^ else.** Onfy follows 
the nouns and pronouns to which it refers ; as, " Him only have I known;" '■ The 
man only was discovered." When there is a negative, only precedes the noun and 
pronoun, as, ** Not onlu the sheep, but also the horse ;" and, also, when it refers to 
one of two words indifferently, as, ** Theism can be opposed only to polytheism or 
atheism." When it refers to a whole clause, it is generally plaoed before it; as, '< By 
greatness, I do not mean or^y the bulk of any Hnfde <i^ect, out the largeness of the 
whole view." These observations will generally be aptAicable to the wrards rkerbly, 
soMy, chi^fiy,^st, at least, and a few others. 

3. " It is not the business of virtue, to extirpate the affections of the mind, but to 
regulate them." Here, the business of virtue is intended to be denied to be one 
^hing, and affirmed to be another; not must, therefore, be inserted m its proper 
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cUiaet thus, ** It is the biuineis of virtue, not to extirpate the afRections of the 
mind, but to r^ulate them." '< I do not think that he was avenw to the office, fior 
do I believe that it was unsnited to him.** Here,as do fMn* and do boKeoe are nearly 
synonymous, one must be rgected, and or substituted for norj thus, "I do noT 
think that he was averse to the office, or that it was unsuited to him.*' 

4. When an etrtlele is used, it must be placed either before the adverb or after both 
adverb and a4Jective ; as, ** On a rather cursory perusal of the book ;*' «* Too great 
a variety.* 

Note 1. The adyerb enough is always placed e^ier the ad- 
jectiye which it modifies, and the adjectiye and the abyerb 
after the substantiye ; as, " A house lar^e enough" 

2. The adyerb never must not be used for ever; thus, 
" Charm he never so wisely ; should be, " Charm he ever 
so wisely." 

The words never^ ^omeHmeg, often^ always, generally 
precede the yerb ; as, "I never was there ;" " He always 
speaks." But they may either precede or follow an aux- 
iliary ; as, " He was neeer allowed ;*' or, " He never was 
allowed to be idle." 

SeUom at ever, should be eeMom or neeert or, «ofaiom if evert ^er, a contraction of 
ever, is sometimes improperly used for ore or hejtires ahnoet inatUng should be 



3. The adyerbs hefrice, thence, whence, do not require 
from before them, as each of them implies that preposition ; 
thus, " Whence did you come?" signifies, "from what place 
did you come V 

4. Hither, thither, and whither, are at present used afker 
yerbs of motion only on solemn occasions. In other cases, 
the adyerbs here, there, where, are employed ; as, " He came 
here ;" " We rode there" 

5. When and then must not be used for nouns and pro- 
nouns; thus, "Since when," "since then," *'the then mi- 
nistry," ought to be, " Since which time," " since that time," 
" the ministry of that period" 

The phrases, a IttUe toMfo, toorth toMfe, somoAoiP, onyAoco, an/where, notekert, are 
confined to c6Uoquial language, and are not adapted to an devated stvle. In 
poetry, then is frequently used for a noun; asi "Till then, who knew the fioioe of 
those dire arms ?** 

6. a. The adyerb where, when no reference to place is 
intended, must not be used for a relatiye and a prepontion ; 
as, " They framed a protestation, where they repeated all 
their former claims;" should be, "ti» which theyrqpeated 
all their former claims." 
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h. Bat when there ia reference to place, the adverb where 
may be employed; as, ^'Tell me where it happened;" or, 
" Tell me the place in which it happened." 

When the sdvetb then if ufMl* cither as an esplethre or as an emphatical word« it 
precedes the verb, and the nominative noun ; as, ** There is a man at the door." In 
this clause, (here may be omitted, and the phrase stand thus, *' ▲ man is at the 
door." ** There the wicked cease from troubUng, and there the weary are at test" 
In this sentence the adverb there is emphaticaL 

*• 
When there is appUed in a strict sense, it generally follows the verb and the nomi- 
native case; as, ** The man stands there." 

BULE 17. 

A negatioiL, in English, admits only one negative word; 
thus, ^' He has not done nothing^' should be, ^' He has done 
nothing" or, " He has not done any thin^." Double nega- 
tives are, therefore, improper when negation is intended. 

1. Two negatives are, in general, equivalent to an affirmative ; as, «* Jfor did they 
not perorave nim," means, ** They did perceive him.** They are not, however, equi- 
valent to an affirmative in every instance; for, when I say, *'His manners were 
not inelegant," if I do not accompany the expression by a peculiar empha^, I may 
imply oi3y a moderate degree of the quality. 

Violation of tas Bulk.— *'Ariasto, Taaso, Galileo, no more than Baphsri 
were not bom in republics ;" it should be, «« NeHther Ariosto, Tasso, nor Oaliko, «v 
more than Baphael, was bom in a republic. 

2. The intervenUoD of onty, which is equivalent to a dlstiiict dense, preaervea the 
nentlon ; u, *<He was not endy ^liberal, but he was covetous;" that is, *< He was 
both illiberal and covetous.** 

3. No is the opposite to ye«, and must never be employed with reference to a veih 
oraparMeipfe/ thus, <' Whether he can go or no," should be, "Whether he can fp 
at not." 

BULI 18. PBEPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions govern nouns and pronouns in the objective 
case; as, ^' Without induHry there can be no excellence;" 
*' He waa esteemed by us." 

The prepositioos to $cadjbr are often understood, chiefly before pranoona ; as, 
«• €Hve me a pen;" that is, «« Give a pen to me." «* Wo is me ;" that is, " to me." 
The prepositions are also fluently omitted heiare nouns denoting Mme, space, or 
dimentUm ; as, " Twice a year ;' ' that is, " during the year." " He ran five milee ;' 
that is, *' for or through the space of five iniks." 

Note 1. The preposition should be placed immediately 
brfare the relative which it governs ; as, '^ He is a person 
to wham I am much attached." 

In common conversation, the piepositian is frequently, but Inyproperiy, separated 
from the relative; as, «<An author tohomlam muchddigfated wUh/** instead of, 
** cviCft whom,** &c 

2. a, A preposition must not be separated from the noun 
or pronmm whose relation it expresses. Thus, " The igno- 
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ranee of the age in mechanical arts^ rendered the progress 
very slow, o/"this invention i should be, '"rendered thejE?ro- 
ffress of ihia invention very slow." 

A preposition and an active verb should not be ccmnected with the same noun ; 
thus, '* He spoke to, and advised him" should be, *' He fspdkjs to hiin and advised 
Mm." 

h. Two prepositions may be connected with the same 
noun, if no ambiguity would arise ; as, " A suspension of 
or deviation ^om, the known laws of nature." This mode 
contributes, generally, both to energy and brevity of ex- 
pression. 

3. Different relations and different senses, must be ex- 
pressed by different prepositions. Thus, we say, " He dis- 
courses upon the subject with great fluency." 

One rekOion must not, therefore, be expressed by two i^ereat prepositions in the 
same clause; thus, "The combat between thirty French agmnst tnirty English," 
should be, '* The combat between thi^y French and thirty English." 

4. When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are 
generally the same as those subjoined to the verbs from 
which the nouns are derived; as, "A correspondence with;'* 
" To correspond with" 

So, also, "An adherence to anything:'* "To adhere <o anything ;" "Expulsion 
from a place;" " To expel /rom a placer' ** He abhorred instrusion into any sodety 
whaterer ;" " To intrude one's self into the offices of government." 

Before different divisions of time, we use on before a day, in before a greater divi- 
sion, and at before a smaller division; as, "On Tuesday, in March, in 1838, at 
1 o'clock in the evening." 



5. The idiom of our language requires particular preposi- 
tions after certain words and phrases; as, "Abhorrence of;" 
" adapted to ;" *' dependent upon!* 

To assist the young student in the proper application of these 
wordS; he is furnished with the following copious List^ containing the 
appropriate prepositions annexed : — 

Abandoned to his fate, hy all. Access to. 

Abate of. Accommodate to, toith. 

Abhorrence of. Accompanied vM, by. 

Abide in, at, wUh. Accord mf^, when neuter; to, when 

Abjuration of. transitive. 

Abound in, with. Accordance mlh. 

Abridge o/, /row. According to. 

Absent ^rom. Accused of a crime, hy any one. 

Abstain /rom. Acquaint vnth. 

Acceded to. Acquiesce in. 
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Adapted to. 

Add to. 

Address to. 

Adept in, ai. 

Adequate to. 

Adhere to. 

Adjourn to. 

Adjudge to. 

Admiflsion (aooefls) to/ (entranoe) 
into. 

Admit of. 

Admonish cf. 

Adorned touh. 

Advantage over, of. 

Affection /or. 

Affinity to, wUh, between. 

Agree toi^ persons^ /or a thing; to 
things proposed by others; agree 
v^pon things among themselves ; 
aS; '' They quickly agreed upon 
the conditions.*' 

Agreeable to. 

Agreement between. 

Alienate yrom. 

Alliance i0t^ 

Allude to. 

Alteration in a thing. 

Ambitious of. 

Amerce m. 

Amount to. 

Amuse wi^. 

Analogy to, with, between; as, 
" The body politic bore no ana- 
logy to the natural,-" "There 
was some analogy between the 
customs." 

Angry cU, for, with. 

Animate toi^, at. 

Annex to. 

Answer /or, to. 

Antipathy to, againtt. 

Approach to. 

Appropriate to. 

Apply to a person, /or a thing. 

Approve of. 

Aimed, with. 

Array vnth, in, against. 

Arrive at Hull, m the steamer. 

Ascendant over. 

Ask or inquire of a person, /or 
something we ^nsh to see; after 
something we wish to hear of. 

Aspire to, cc/tor. 



Associate with, and sometimes to 
after an objective case ; as, " The 
prudent monarch assodated Ti- 
tus to the full powers of the im- 
perial dignity." 

Assure of. 

Astonished at. 

Atone for. 

Attain to. 

Attend to, (but signifying to wut) 
tipon. 

Attendance on, upon. 

Averse to. 

Aversion to a man, arising from 
his conduct. 

Avert /rom. 

Banish /rom. 

Bathed in, with. 

Be in, oL 

Bear with. 

Beg of. 

Beguile of. 

Believe in, sometimes on. 

Bent on. 

Bereft 0/ 

Bestow ifpon, 04». 

Betray to a person; into anything; 
as, ''Judas betrayed his master 
to the rulers;" ''He was be- 
trayed mto the hands of his 
enemies." 

Bind to, in. 

Blame /or. 

Blush of, /or. 

Boast 0/ 

Border vpon, on. 

Borrow cf, from. 

Bounded bif. 

Brago/. 

Buy 0/, /or. 

Call, on, upon, at, for ; as, "We 
cflJl on or wpom a person, at a 
house, /or a thing." 

Capable of. 

Caxe for. 



Carp at. 

Carry into, to, for. 
Catch o^. 
Caution againaL 
Change for the worse, from one 
thing to another. 
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Chaige ioitk, on, A person or 
agent is charged with a thing; 
and a thing is charged on a per^ 
son or agent. 

Ohaimedtra^. 

Chastised /or. 

Clear o/. 

Coalesoe witk, into. 

Coincidence between. 

Commit to, agamst. 

Comparable to* 

Compare with, in respect to qua- 
lity; to, by way of illustration; 
thus^ ''He compared himself 
with that great man ;" ** Anger 
may be compared to fire." 

Compatible w&h. 

Compelled to. 

Compliance with. 

Comply wUh, 

Composed of, 

Conoeal firom. 

Concede to. 

Concerned at, about a thing, for a 
person, in an afiair. 

Concur with, in, to. 

Condemned to, for. 

Condescend to. 

Conduce to. 

Confer on, wpon (the reodrer of a 
gift) ; (to conduce) to ; (to com- 
pare, to converse) wUih; as, 1. 
" He conferred an honour upon 
him.'' 2. ''It confers to the 
strength of the union." 3. "A- 
donijah conferred with Joab." 

Confide im. 

Conformable to. 

Conformity to, with, between. 

Congenial to. 

Congratulate upon, on. 

Connect with. 

Conniye at. 

Consecrate to. 

Consent to. 

Condgn to. 

Console /or. 

Gondst q/> to be composed ; in, to 
be comprised; as, "The land 
consists of plains and valleys;" 
" Their skill consists only in a 
certain manner which they have 
affected." 



Consistent wkh. 

Consonant to. 

Contend with, against. 

Contented wUh. 

Contest tott^. 

Contrast, with, between. 

Conversant vjUh men, in things. 

Convict of a crime; convicted in 
a penalty. 

Convince o/. 

Copy from, after; as, "A painter 
may copy from life;" "An obe- 
dient duld copies after his pa- 
rent." 

To correspond with; thus, "Ac- 
tions should correspond with 
words." 

Correspondence with. 

Correspondent (suitable) to; as, 
"Let your bc^viour be corre- 
spondent to what you profess." 

Covered iri£^ 

Cured o/. 

Thi^agamat, 

DeeXwith. 

Dehea of , from. 

Defend others from, ourselves 
agamst. 

Deficient in. 

Delight in, with. 

Denumded of. 

Denounce agamst a person, on a 
thing. 

Depart /rom. 

Depend upon, on. 

D^>endent upon. 

Deprive of. 

D^gation, a lessening, taking 
away,,^w», of. 

Derogatory to. 

Descant on. 

Descendant of. 

Descended /niwi. 

Deserted by him, /or some other. 

Deserving of. 

Demgn /or. 

Desist ./rom. 

Despair of. 

Despoil of 

Destitute of. 

Detract yrom. 

Devolve on, upon. 

Dexterous in, at. 
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Die cf a diieMe, or the OMue of 
death; as, ''He died of oon- 
'Bumptioii,'^ bjf, before an in- 
stmnient of death; wt, ''He died 
by the Bword,** "by famine;*' 
for, ^en it agnifies to sufier 
for another; ae, "Christ died 
for us.** 

Differ with a person in opinion, 
and/rom a person or tlung in 
some quality or property. 

Difference between. 

Different yrom. 

Dif&cult J m. 

Diminution of. 

Disabled yrom. 

Disagree with (but we say, " I dis- 
agree to jour proposaL*') 

Disagreeable to. 

Disappointed of a thing when we 
cannot get it ; m» a thing when 
we have it and find it not to 
answer our expectations. 

Disapprove of. 

Discouragement to. 

Discourse on, abotU. 

Disgusted at, wUh. 

Dislike to. 

Dispense with. 

Displeased vfiih. 

Dispose of. 

jyisposaesa of. 

Dispute wi^. 

Disqualify for, from. 

Dissent /rom. 

Distinct /rom. 

Distinguish from. 

Divested of. 

Divide hdween two, cutMmg three 
or more. 

Divide imio parts, by buj one. 

Doat on, v/pon. 

Domineer over. 

Doubt of. 

Dwell im,, at, among. 

Eager /or, on, after, of. 

Easy about. 

Embarked on board a ship/or Ame- 
rica, m a fruitless undertaking. 

Embarrassed m his ciicumstanoes, 
by so many difficulties. 

Embellished with. 

Emerge from. 



Employ M», v/pcn, about, aL 

Bniunoured tmt^ 

Encouragement to, «». 

Encroach upon, on. 

Endeared to. 

Endeavour after, when a noun 
follows it. 

Endued with. 

Engage with, in a work, for a 
time. 

Enjoin upon. 

Enter upon, into. 

Entrance into. 

Equal to, with. 

Equivalent to. 

Escape /rom. 

Espouse to. 

Estimated at. 

Exasperated at, for. 

Except /rom. 

Exception to. 

Excluded ^om. 

Exclusive of. 

Expelled /rom a place, %a person 
or thing. 

Expert in; as, "Expert vn sur- 
gery ;'* but at, before an active 
participle; as, "Expert oe dis- 
cerning truth from falsehood.*^ 

Exposed to. 

Failed in his affairs, 0/ obtaining 
a thing. 

Fall undir,firom, upon. 

Familiar to, with; thus, " An ob- 
ject is familiar to us, but we are 
familiar with it, and familiar 
with persons.*' 

Fawn upon, on. 

Feed upon, on. 

Fight wUh, against, for. 

FillmiA. 

Fit /or. 

Flee to, into. 

Followed by, for. 

Fond of. 

Fondness /or. 

Foreign to, from. 

Founded upon, on ; but when the 
superstructure may be concmved 
as in some measure sunk within 
anything that supports it, we use 
in; as, "The system is founded 
in truth," 
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'Pieejrom. 
Fret at. 
Frown €a,on. 
Fruitful f». 
FuUo/. 

Fumifihed iOT<A. 
Gained by. 
GMi by, 
QiTeto, 
Glad of, ai, 
Gloiy Ml. 
Glutm^ 
Gh)od /or. 
Giant to. 

Grateful to a person, for any fa- 
vour. 
Greedy after, of. 
€hrieve aJt, for* 
Grumble ait. 
Guard fl^OMUt. 
Hanker after. 

Happen vn,, at, to; as. Happened 
in a place, at any time, to a per- 
son. 
Healed of 
lEeaifrdm, of, by. 
Held in, at; as, '' He was held m 
honour,*^ ''The meeting was 
held at a place.** 
Hinder yrom. 

Hold of; as, ''He took hold of yon." 
l^oiant of 
^ustrated by. 
Imbittered agamst a person, by the 

prospect, at the recollection. 
Impend over. 
Impose iipofft. 
ImproTed by. 

Incorporate mto, when actiye; in- 
ocoporate with, when neut^ or 
passiye; as, "The Romans in- 
corporated conquered countries 
ifiUo their own goyerament ,'" 
" Copper was incorporated uriih 
mlyer." 
Inculcate on, upon. 
Ind^>en^ent af. 

Indulge with, when a thing is not 
habitual, but in when habitual; 
as, " He indulged himself wiUi 
a glass of wine;" "He indulges 
himself in idleness." 
Indulgent to. 



Inflamed wtt^ 

Influence over, mth, on; as, "The 

captain had no influence witk or 

wer his men;" "Arguments had 

no influence on the jury." 
Inform of, about, oonoemmg. 
Initiate into a place of reception, 

«9» an art or science. 
Initiation into. 
Inquire about, of; as, "Inquire of 

a person, nimi another." 
Inroad «rato. 
Insensible to. 
Inseparable yrom. 
Inserted in. 
Insinuate imto. 
Insist i<po9ft. 
Inspection (prying examination) 

into; (superintendence) oi^er. 
Instruct m 
Insult over, to. 
Intent upon, on. 
Interested Ml. 
Interfere wiutA. 
Interyene detu^em. 
Introduce into, to. 
Intrude upon a person, into an 

enclosed place, upon any thing 

not endomd. 
Inured to. 
Invested witk, in. 
Invited to. 
Involve in. 
Irritated agaHnet a person, by his 

conduct. 
Join wWi, to. 
Justification of 
Knock at. 

Enow something of a person. 
Known to, for, by. 
Lame of. 
Land at. 

Laugh at, /or, 6y. 
Lean on, aga/mH. 
Level lott^ 
Listen to. 
Live in, at, upon, on, with, among, 

by; as, "live in a house, at a 

place, vpon vegetables, with his 

fiiends, among the mountains, 

by labour." 
Loaded loit^ 
Long/or, q^. 
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Look on, upon, at a piMent oljeot> 
for an absent one, t^kr a diB- 
tant one. 

Lord of an estate, &c When 
U>f^ signifies to domineer, it is 
sometimes followed by over ; as, 
" He lorded over them.** 

Made of clay, for use, by a person. 

Make much of. 

Many to him, /o^ his riches. 

Martyr /or. 

Meddle with. 

KeetwUh. 

Militate agcmist. 

Mistrustful of. 

Mistrustless of. 

Mitigation of. 

Mix wUh, among. 

Moved at, mth, hy. 

Murmur at, agaxMt. 

Necessary to, for. 

Need of. 

Obedient to. 

Object to, against. 

Obliged to, for. 

Observance of 

Obtrude ttpoth ^n- 

Offended at, for. 

Ofiensive to. 

Offer to. 

Operate vp&n, on, agamst. 

Opposite to. 

Overjoyed with, at. 

Overwhelmed with. 

Parody on. 

Part ^Dith. 

Partake of. 

Partiality to, for. 

Farticipa^ie m, with. 

Penetrate into. 

Perceptible to, by. 

Perish by, v}iUi. 

Persevere m. 

Persist m. 

Pertain to. 

Pitch wpon, against. 

Play on, with. 

Pleasant to the taste. 

Pleased with, at. 

Plunder of 

Ponder over. 

Poor wi. 

Possessed of. 



VnAsedfor, by. 

"Pr&jfor anything, to the Deity. 

Preceded by. 

Prefer to, over, aJbove* 

Preferable to. 

Preference to, over. 

Prefix to. 

Prejudice against. We can also 
say, " He spoke to the prejudice 
of that man." 

Prejudicial to. 

Preserve /row. 

Preside over. 

Pretend to. 

Prevail (to persuade) with, 09», up- 
on ; (to overcome) onoer, agamst. 

Prevent /rom. 

Prey upon, on. 

Pride in. 

Productive of. 

Profit hy. 

Pronounce againH a person, on a 
thing. 

Protect others from, ourselTes 
against. 

Protest against. 

Provide with, fw. 

Proud of. 

Puffed up, wiJOi,. 

Punish /or, hy, with. 

Purge of, away. 

Pursuance of. 

Pursuant to. 

Put up with. 

Quarrel with. 

Questioned on, upon. 

Rail at, against. 

Beckon on, upon. 

Recline on, a/gainst. 

Reconcile (to make to like again) 
to; (to make anything oonsis- 
tent) wii^; as, "And reconcile 
thy mighty soul to life ,•*' " The 
great men among the ancients 
understood how to reoondle 
manual labour with a^airs of 
state." 

Recover /row. 

Reduce (subdue) wnder; (in other 
cases) to, by ; as, "Reduced to 
poverty, by extravagance." 

Refrain /row. 

Reflect upon, on. 
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BjeireB^mth, by. 

Regard /or. 

Rejoice at. 

Relevant to. 

Relieve /rom. 

Relish/or. 

Rely v^pon, on. 

Remain «)i, cU. 

Remit to. 

Remove /rom one place to another^ 
by an agent, m a vehicle. 

Replete vnth. 

Repine at. 

Reproached /or. 

Request to make of a man for 
anything. 

Reaemblanoe to, betwem. 

Resolve on, wpon. 

Rest im,, ait ; (to depend) on, upon. 

Restore to. 

Retire /rom, mto. 

Rich in. 

Boh of. 

Rule over. 

Rub agamH a post, /)r a prise, 
over a person, i^tto a house, to 
a place. 

Rush against, upon, into. 

Satiate m(&. 

Satisfied loi^ 

Scoff a«. 

Seized v^Mn, with, by. 

Send to, for. 

Sensible of. 

Shudder at. 

Sick of. 

Significant of. 

Similar to. 

Sin against. 

Sink into, beneath, wider. 

Sit on, upon. 

Situated on a hill, in a valley. 

Skilful (when a noun follows) in; 
(when an active participle fol- 
lows) at GT in; 9S" Skilful in 
contrivance;" "Skilful at con- 
triving." 

Smile at, upon, on. 

Sneer a^ 

Solicited to, /or. 

Sony /or. 

Specnficybr. 

Sport lottiL 



Stay in, at. 

Strain ott^. 

Strip of. 

Strive ufi^ agaMut,for. 

Struck wUh, by. 

Subjection to. 

Submit to. 

Substitute />r. 

Subtract /rom. 

Sufficient /or. 

Suit to, uitth. 

Suitable to. 

Surprised <tt, with. 

Surrounded by, with, 

^ymnnwUh. 

Swerve /row. 

Stay /or, at. 

Sympathize with. 

TakeifpoTi. 

Taken up wUh. 

Talk of, about. 

Taste of, for. Taste of a thing, 
means actual enjoyment; Taste 
for a thing, means only a capa- 
city for enjoyment. 

Tax wUh, fwr; as, "This saluta- 
tion cannot be taxed with flat- 
tery;" ** Neither could he tax 
Milton for his choice of a su- 
pernatural argument." 

Thankful to Yam, for favours. 

Think <{/*, on. 

Thirst /or, after. 

Threaten wt<^. 

Tired «9it^ 

Tormented with. 

Tom by. 

Touch (arrive) at ; (to feel) with. 

Transmit to. 

Transported wiffi, to. 

Triumph over. 

Troublesome to. 

True to. 

Trust m. 

Tyrannize over. 

Uneasy about. 

Unison with, to. 

Unite (in an active soise) with; 
(in a passive sense) to; as, " The 
Roman jurisprudence having 
closely united itself with the 
system of monarchy ;" "Be you 
not united to their^wsembly." 
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Uiefol to a person,^ anythiog. Want of. 

Value ftpowy on, at. Warn of. 

Vest (before the thing poBBeased) Weep oityfor, 

wUh ; (before the poMeesor) tw. Wishybr. 

Vexed ctf^/or. Witness </. 

Void qf. Wonder at. 

Wait upon, on a person, a< a house, Worthy of, 

for a paioeL Yield to, 

1. In the fcntgoing List, thoie pranoiitioiis wMcli areof the most ftequent uie, are 
placed the Jfrrt after the ward, and tnoie which are len frequent, the second, and so 
on. In all difficult cases, examples axe given by way of illustration. 

8. Sereral of these words take other prepositians after them to express different 
significations; thus. Fall In, signifies to concur; fUl cut, to happen; fall vpon, to 
attack. In cases of this kind, the sense alone must determine which inepositian 
must be employed. 

3. Bif, generally refers to the primary agent or person,— loflA, to the secondajry 
agent, instrument, or accompanymg cause; thus, <*Ooliah was killed by David zoWi 
a stone.** Here, DaM was the cause, and «ftMM, Uie instrument. **He walks toWt a 
staff By moonlight" 

4. Prepositions must never be annexed to those words which do not properly ad- 
mit them; thus, "These laws distress upon the people," should be, <*The8e laws 
distress the people." 

N.B, In hearing the foregoing List repeated, the teacher should mentfon each 
word, and require the pupil to give the proper preposition. 

6. To is used after a verb of motion^ before the names of 
places; as, ^^He went to Bristol." 

Into also follows verbs of motion s as, " I go into the house.'* 

In is nsed before the names of countries, cities, streets^ 
and verbs denoting rest; as, "He lives in France;" "tn 
London ;" " in Rockingham-Street ;" " I am »n my room." 

^^ is used after the verbs to totu^^ arrive^ land; as, ^' We 
touched, arrived, landed, at Portsmouth." 

On is used before the place we land on/ as, "He arrived on shores" 

At is also used before the names of villages, single houses, 
towns, satd/orei^ cities ; as, "He resides at Headingley ;" 
"flrf Harewood house;" "a^ No. 8, Rockingham-Street ;" 
"irt Leeds;" "fltf Paris." 

Betfoeen is applied to two things; as, ^^Bettoemi the 
two :" — aanomg and amidst^ to more than two; as, "^mon^ 
the three." 

7. Ptepositions must not be used as adverbs; thus, " They 
went hefore us" is sometimes improperly used for, " They 
went before tee tcent," 

" Th^ went b^/bre tw" implies, in front ofu$; «* They went before we went,** im- 
plies ptriority of time. 
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BUIiS 19. OONJUNOTIOSS. 

Conjunctions connect, in the same mood and tense, two or 
more verba which are similarly situated with respect to time 
and circumstance ; as, " He spake and it was done" 

Conjunctions also connect, in the same case, two or more 
nouns and pronouns which are similarly circumstanced ; as, 
^^Arms, and the man I sing ;" " He and I were present." 

Besides nouns, pronouns, and verbs, conjunctions connect adverbs and adjectives ; 
as, ** We tx^foan^fiMy and toondery^S^ formed ;" ** He is wiae and virtwrn*!' 

Note 1. In every sentence, in which no emphasis is in- 
tended, tfux> words of the same part of speech generally 
require a conjunction hetween them ; as, " Time and tide." 
" To be good and virtuous." 

Three or mxire words of the same part of speech require 
a conjimction before the last; as, "Honour, hope, and 
goodness." When a sentence is intended to be empka/tkal, 
the conjunction is repeated ; as, " Truth, and honour, and 
ability, have been sacrificed." 

1. In ordinary composition, the frequent recurrence of the same conjunction in the 
connection of the several clauses and members, is to be avoided; and also the intro- 
duction of aeverai cmjunctiom in the same clause when their insertion is not abso- 
lutely necessary.— See p. ITS, Note B,a,b.c 

2. Two or more coDt}unctions may be considered necessary, and allowed to follow 
one another, when one of them serves to connect the sentence with what precedes, 
and the other to connect one clause in the sentence with another clause ; as, '< I go 
to }>repare a place for you. And t/ 1 go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again.** Here, «md connects the sentences, and 4/; the clauses. 

2. The words eofcept and unless are sometimes misapplied. 
Except is used before a noun or pronoun ; unless, before a 
verb ; as, " None were present except John** " He will be 
rejected unless he be diligent." 

The word ivithout must not be employed for unktt: thus, *' Without he study, 
he cannot succeed," should be, *' Vnlest he study, he cannot succeed." 

Except is preferaUe to the phrases other than, and aU but ; thus, instead of sa3^nff, 
<* He allowed no other application than by letter;" it would be better to say, "He 
allowed no application except by letter;" "They were diligent all bta Thomas," 
should be, "eirapf Thflnoas.** 

3. If the verbs are in different moods and tenses, the 
nominative is generaUy repeated, when it is preceded by a 
copulative conjunction, expressed or understood; as, "/ 
know it, and I can prove it." — But the nominative is 
(dways repeated, when it is preceded by a di^nctive con- 
junction, expressed or understood, or when the sentence is 
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interro^tiye or emphatical ; as, ^^He continues his studies, 
ikouffhM has met with many difficulties ;" '^Do you say so, 
and can jfou prove it?" ^'ife has formed us, and He will 
preserve us." 

Alio, in a traadtiaD ficom the afflnnatiye to the negative fonn, or ttom the nega- 
tive to tbe affinnatlve, the nominative is generally repeated; as, "He is happyi 
though Atf is not rich ;" ** He is not happy, though he is nch." 

4. After verbs of doubtifi^y feemng^ and dmywg^ the 
word ihoit is used instead of text and hU; as, ^^ You do not 
doubt ikcU he is honest;" that is, "You do not doubt that 
thinly namely, he is honest, or, his honesty." 

«« They feaved Mot they would not retuin/' is much better than, «* They feared Istf 
they would not xetuxn." To say, " I doubt not but eftof he wiU fulfil his promise," 
implies, that I doubt nothing except one thing, namely, that he will ftilfil his pro- 
mise; yet this is the very thfog not douMsdL Remove the bttf, and the sense is cor- 
lectly conveyed. 

5. Some conjunctions are frequently either improperly 
omitted, or, when introduced into a sentence, are not pro- 
perly applied. Thus, 

1. The word that is sometimes improperly omitted; as, "We were desirous (that) 
you should return.** 

2. If is sometimes improperly used for tohethert thus, «* See (/* it rains;" «< I will 
enquire if they went;** which would be better expressed thus, « See wheOtet it rains 
or not;** "I will enquire loMAa- they went or not" 

a The particle at, connected with the adjective ewsh, is used as a relative pro- 
noun; as, "Let such aa give advice, be upright themselves;'* that is, "Let those 
persons who give advice." 

4. At and heeauae are sometimes unnecessarily employed ; thus, "The bocdu were 
to have been sold aa this day;" "The reason or my desiring to see you was, booauaa 
I wanted to talk with you." The words aa and becauae should be omitted. 

5. And is sometimes improperly used for or after the word wWujut; thus, *' The 
house was built without Dries and stone;* should be, " without brick or stone." 
To say, "built without brick and stone,*' implies, that though both these materials 
might not have been used, yet<m« (^ them might; but to say, "without brick or 
stone," exdudeabotbu 

6. a. Some adjectives, adverbs, and conjunctions, require 
to be followed by words corresponding with them in sense. 

Adjectives : — 

Other, having an adjectiye prefixed, requires tiian; as, *'Were it 
<my oih&r ^um he, I would consent." 

AU (mtvpcmxtwea require iham,; as, " He is greater thorn, 1" 

Pormer — latter ; ThU — ^mZ ; as, " Virtue and vice are opposite to 
each other ; the former ennobles the mind, the latUT debases it ;" or, 
" 2%M debases the mind, ^haJt ennobles it." 

8ame-~a8, expressing simUarky; as, "Your paper is of the same 
Icind OiS mine." 
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The one— the otker ; as, ''The one ib good, the oihar bad." 

JAttle, and the words no, nothmg, and other negaiwe», require ex- 
cept ; as, '' He has 2t^2e of the scholar eawept the name." 

Bw3i^—4U, expressing wtMJUuni/y; as, "These pens are sucA m 
yours." 

iSucA— c», preceding an mfiiMoe, when oonMgvMwes is in^lied ; as, 
" The pain was vwk cu to produce death." 

Suck — that, preceding the other moods, when eonaequenoe is denoted; 
as, ''His dil^nce was auch, that his friends were confident of sac- 



Adverbs : — 

As requires as, expressing egwdity ; as, " He is 00 good as she." 

As — 80, expressing egtuUUy; thus, '*As the stars, so shall thy seed 
be." 

As — 80, applied to yerbs, and expressing a oompcuison; thus, "As 
he excels in virtue, so he rises in estimation." 

As, signifying when, whUe, or heooMse, is generally used without 
so ; thus, "As I came home, I met a finend." 

So requires as, applied to yerbs, and expressing comparison ; as, "I 
viewed in my mind, sofjeaasl was able, the b^inning and progress 
of a rising world." 

So—~a8, preceding an infimtwe, and expressing a consequence; as, 
" He studied logic so attentively cutobe able to reason correctly." 

So — that, preceding the other moods, and expressing a consequence ; 
as, " He studied logic so attentively, ^utt he w<u able to reason cor- 
rectly." 

So — so, expressing similarity; as, "So we preached, and so ye 
believed." 

Bather — tham, ; as, " He would consent, rather than sufier." 

Not only — Imt also; as, "He was not only prudent, but he was also 
industrious." 

Atone time — at another time, are sometimes elegantly expressed by 
luyio — now; as, 

" Like leaves on trees, the raoe of man is found* 
Now green in youth* nou; withering on the ground." 

Here — there; as, "Here plenty, there want." 
In one place— m another place; as, " In one place miseiy, in another 
happiness." 

Where— ^bcre; as, " Where idleness is, there is want." 
When-~then ; as, " When he strives, then he will succeed." 
Never— nor; as, "Never calumniate, nor encourage those who do." 
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Conjunctions : — 

Both requires amd; as, "Both he and she were present." 

Though or aUhough^^yet, ntverthdeu; as, " Though deep yet dear, 
though gentle yet not duU." 

Whether— or ; as, '* Whether in health or in sickness." 

EUher—.jor; as, "Either you or I must go/' 

NeUher-^MT ; as, "Nei^ier you nor I am able to do it." 

If, in reasoning, is followed hjthen; as, ''i/ this point is esta- 
blidied, then it naturally follows," &c. 

Because — therefore; as, "Became he has proved the victor, he ought 
therefore to be rewarded." 

The word or it uied •ometima to point out a diflkrenoe betweeo tkinga, at other 
times only between names for the game thinff. When the first noun is preceded by 
either, a difference between the tMnga is indicated. When either is not inserted, the 
same difference may be pointed out dt a repetition of the article, ot of the artide and 
prepoHHon before each noun ; butj when several terms refer to the eame thing, the 
article and preposition are not repeated, only the conlunction or being inserted be- 
fore the last, thus, *' That figure is a sphere, or a globe, or a ball," is incorrect ; it 
should be, <* is a sphere, globe, or boll,'' because they are not different things, but 
different temu for the some thing. The expression, <• He put the money in a bag« or 
in a box," or, "in a bag or a box," implies ttvo distinct things, a bag and a box. The 
sentence, "The King whose character was not sufficiently vigorous nor decisive, 
assented to the measure," is not quite correct. If the word decirive is used as merdy 
explanatory of the word vigorous, or as synonymous with it, then, we ought to say, 
« vigorous or decisive ;" but if the two terms are intended to designate two distinct 
things, we should use nor and its corresponding conjunction neither » thus, *« The 
king, whose character was neither sufficiently vigorous nor dedsive." 

h, Gonj unctions that do not correspond should never be 
connected with the same noun or pronoun, as the meaning 
of the sentence is thus rendered imperfect. "Will it be 
believed, that the four Gospels are as old, or even older, 
than tradition?" should be, "Will it be believed, that the 
four Gospels are olcler than tradition, or even as old ?" 

Here, the phrase, as old, exhibits the first branch of a comparison, and requires to 
be followed by a corresponding clause. '< The relations are so uncertain, as that they 
require a great deal of examination ;" it should be, " that they require a great deal m 
examination," because a consequence is denoted. " There was no man so sanguine 
toAodid not apprehend some fll consequences;" it ought to be, " as not to appre- 



hend ;" — ^we may also say, '* There was no man, how sanguine soever, or however 
sanguine, who did not apprehend." ** We should sufficiently weigh the objects of 
our hope, whether they are such as we may reasonably expect from them what 
they propose," should be, *' such that we may reasonably expect." 

Thb following arb Violations op Single Conjunctionb.--*' Scarcely had 
the spirit of laws made its appearance, than it was attacked ;" should be, *' when it 
was attacked." ** The duke had not behaved with that loyalty as he ought to have 
done," should be. *' with which he ought to have behaved/' ** In the order as they 
lie in his preface," should be. ** In the order in which they lie," &c. ** His donation 
was the more acceptable, that it was given without soucitation," should be, "be- 
cause or as it was given without solicitation." *'He had too much grace and wit 
than to be a member of that club ;" than is superfluous ; it should be, '* He had too 
much grace and wit to be a member of that dub." 

7. Neither^ nor^ and either^ or, should be placed near 
the words to which they refer; as, ^'Neither he nor his 
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Jrimd was present ;" " It neither improves the understand- 
ing, nor delights the imagination." 

8. Than and as do not govern any case ; thus, " Wiser 
than /," that is, " than / am." " As good as she" that is, 
" as she is" See p. 81, Note 4, and p. 85, Note 12. 



INTBBJEOTIONS. 



For the government of Interjections, see Rule 9, Note 5, 
pp. 81, 82. 

BULB 20. BLLIPSIS. 

To avoid unnecessary repetitions, and to express our ideas 
in few words, an ellipsis, or omission of some words, fre- 
quently takes place ; thus, instead of saying, " Reading 
fnakes a knowing man, study makes a judicious man, and 
conversation m^S^es a polished man ;" we say, *' Reading 
makes a knowing man, study, a judicious man, and con- 
versation, a polished man. 

But an ellipsis is not allowable, when it would occasion 
obscurity, weaken the force of the sentence, or render it 
ungrammatical ; thus, " We are apt to love who love us," 
should be, "We are apt to love them who love us." 

Ii.iiU8TitATioiv.— In almost all sentences, and particularly in compound sentences, 
an ellipsis of some of the parts of speech frequently occurs* as may be seen from the 
foUowing examples :— 

Of the Articie. *' The sun and moon ;** here, the repetition of the article is unne- 
oessary. But the following sentence, bdng intended to be emphatical, requires the 
article to be repeated; as, **Not only the year, but the day and the hour." The 
article is also generally repeated vrheaa one word b^^ins with a consonant, and the 
othor with a vowel ; aa, *'A garden and an orchard.'*^ 

Of the Noun. "One ntn by day, by night ten thousand shine;" here, the repeti- 
tion of the word eun is unnecessary. In emphatical sentences, the noun, as well as 
the other parts of speech, must be repeated. Nouns, connected with adjectives of 
dimension or measure, have generally some words understood ; as, *' A wall seven 
fieet high ;" that is, *« A wall which is seven feet high.'* 

Of the Adjective, "A little man and woman ;" that is, ** A little man and a little 
woman;" In expressions of this kind, the adjective must have exactly the same sig- 
niflcation, and be quite as proper when joined to the latter substantive as to the for- 
mer; otherwise, the ellipsis should not be used. The same adjective should not be 
applied to two nouns of different numbers; thus, ** A magnificent house and gar- 
dens,** would be better, if written, " A mi^ificent house &ndfine gardens." 

Of the Pronoun, •* In the posture I lay;" here, the pronoun is improperly omitted ; 
■it should be, *• In the posture in whiiA I lay.** *< We speak that we do know," ought 
to be, *' We speak that whiOi. we do know;" or, **what we know.'* 

Of the Verb, ** She was young, and beautiful, and good ;" that is, *' She was 
young, the was beautiful, and she was good." If we wish to point out one property 
above the rest, that property must be placed the last, and the dlipsis supplied ; as, 
* * She is young and beautiful, and sfie is good." ^ . 
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Do» did, ftow, had, thaU» wOl, ma^, mtght, andtherestof thenudliarlesaf tte 
eompoond temes, are fteqaenthr tued alone, to avoid the repetition of the mincipal 
▼erb; as, **I have itudiea my teMon, but you how not ;" that !••« lut yoa iiave not 
gtudisdU," 

When several difltaant veibsare in the same aaood and tense, we somfiHmes avoid 



Of the Adverb. *< He spoke and acted prudently ;" that is, *' He spoke pmdetOI^, 
and he acted pntdmtfy*" 

Of the PrtposUhn. *' He was banished (from) the kingdom." 

Of the Conjunction. 

** 'T is not enough (ihat) taste, judgment, learning, join ; 
In all you speak, let truth and candour shine." 

Of the Interjection, The ellipsis of the inteijection takes place, when the nount 
refer to the same person or thing; as, •' Ohl my brother, my friend I" But, when 
the nouns refer to different pencms or things, the inteijection must be repeated ; as, 
*• Oh liberty ! O* my country !* 

Sometimes a whole phrase is omitted; as, '•Solomon introduces different speak- 
ers into his bo(A of Ecdesiaatea, without distinctly naming them; aa, the foot tiie 
philosopher, the epicure, and the preacher, which (introduction ofdiffbrent epeakertf 
accounts for the apparent dissonance (tf sentiments in that book.'' 

The following phrases are aSso elliptical :— 

"Wo is me!" that is, "Wo is to me!*' "To let blood;* that is, "To let out 
blood." 

RULB 21. 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond wilii each 
other, both in the strict observance of concord and govern- 
ment, in the arrangement and connection of the words and 
clauses, and in the uniform and dependent construction 
throughout ; thus, " To double his kindness and caresses of 
me," is incorrect; it should be, "To double his kindness 
for^ and his caresses o/tdq" 

Far directions on the choice of appropriate words, the student is referred to 
Perspicuity, p. 148. 

Violations or thc Bui.b.— " His aecusations were strength against him ;" heie, 
the word accuaations requires to be modified, and, consequently, an appropriate ad- 
jective must be employed, atreng^ ought to be etrong. The sentence, when cor- 
rected, will stand thus, " His accusations were strong against him." 

" The Court of Chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the teeth of the common 
law ;" to mitigate the teetn of the common law is evidently improper; the sentence 
should be, " The Court of Chancery frequently mitigates the common law, and 
breaks the teeth of it." 

" They presently grow into good humour, and sood language towards the crown ;" 
we may grow into fraod humour, but we cannot be said to grow into good langut^;e. 
The sentence should be, " They presently grow into good humour, and ba^in to v»e 
good language towards the crown." 

" How much soever the reformation of this degenerate age is ahnost utterly to be 
despaired of, we may yet have a more comfortaUe prospect of Attuie times." The 
sentence should be thus constructed, " TAot^ the reformation of this degenerate 
age is ne<»iy to be despaired of," &c. 
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" Oh ! shut not up my soul with tiimers, nor my life with the blood-thiisty ; in 
whose hands is wickedness, and their right hand is full of gifts." As the passage in- 
troduced by the conjunction andi was not intended as a continuation of the prin- 
cipal and independent part of the sentence* but of the dependent part> the relative 
tohote should nave been used instead of the pronoun tfieir; namely, "and whoie 
right hand is full of gifts." 

*' We have the power of retaining^ alteiing, and compounding those images which 
we have once received, into all the varieties of picture and vision." It is proper to 
say, "altering and compounding those images which we have once received, into, all 
me TarietieR of pictmre and vision ;" but we cannot say, "retaining them inio all the 
varieties.'* The sentence should be, '* We have the power of r^aining those images, 
wliich we have once received, and of altering and compouncfing them into all the 
varieties of picture and vision;" or thus, " We have the power of retaining, alter> 
ing, and compounding those images which we have once received, and of forming 
tbem into all the varieties of picture and visioii." 

** Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
tke things which Ood hath prepaied for them that love bim.^ In this sentence the 
sasaenoim is considered both in the nominative and the oti!}ectiv» cases. It would be 
better constructed thus—" Eye hath not seen, nor hath ear heard, neither hath it 
entered mto the heart of man, to oninoeivetlie things" ^c. 
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PART IV. PUNCTUATION. 



Punctuation treats of the division of a discourse into 
sentences, clauses, and members, hj means of points or 
stops, for the purpose of marking the different pauses which 
the sense, and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The principal stops are the comma (,), the semicolon (;), 

■ :.\ti 

), an< 



the colon (:), the period or full stop f .), the note of interro- 
gation (?), the note of exclamation (!}, and the dash ( — ). 

Ilie period properly denotes a complete round of lentenoei; the colon is a Hmb oi s 



The comma represents the shortest pause ; the semicolon 
a pause longer than the comma ; the colon longer than the 
semicolon; and the period longer than the colon. 

The duration of the pauses must be left to the taste of the reader or speaker, much 
depending on the style of the writing and the manner in which it ought to be pro- 
nounced ; the grave or solemn style requiring much longer pauses than the lively or 
passionate* in which a rapid enunciation is required.— Pauses are sometimes ne ccsu ry 
in reading and speaking, where usage does not warrant the insertion of any point 



BULBS FOB THE PBOPEB PUNCTUATION OF A COMPOSITION. 

The Comma. 

The comma usually separates those parts of a sentence, 
which, though very closely connected in sense and construc- 
tion, require a pause between them. 

Rule 1. — ^A simple sentence, when short, admits only a 
period at the end ; as, " No state of life is exempt from 
trouble." 

When a simple sentence is long, the subject and predicate 
confflsting each of a number of words, a comma must be in- 
serted before the verb ; as, '' A steady and undivided atten- 
tion to one object, is a sure mark of a superior mind." 

Rule 2. — ^The simple members of a compound sentence 
are separated by commas ; as, '' When the graces of no- 
velty are worn off, admiration is succeeded by mdifference." 
" Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, 
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and wise men use them." But when the members sjtt 
closely connected, the comma is unnecessaiy ; as, '*• Reve- 
lation tells us kow we may (Otain happinest/* 

Rule S,^Ttoo words of the same part of speech, whe- 
ther nouns, adjectives, verbs, participles, or adverbs, do 
not admit a comma between them when connected by a 
conjunction expressed; as, ^^The earth and the moon are 
planets." " 1?ne man of order catches and arrests the hours 
as they fly.** " Success generally depends on acting pru- 
dently and vigorously" 

But when the conjunction is not expressed, a comma is 
inserted between the words ; as, *' Reason^ passion answer 
one great end." "He is atplain^ honest man." 

An exception to this Rule occurs, when two orznore adjectives do not express dis^ 
tinct qualities of the noun, but one adjective merely modifies the other ; as, " A dark 
brown coat." " A light yeOcw-green tint." 

A comma may also be ins^ed when the conjuncti(m is 
expressed, if the parts connected are not short ; as, " In- 
temperance destroys the strength of our bodies, ofnd the 
vigour of our minds." 

Rule 4. a, — Three or nwre nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
participles, or adverbs, with or without a conjunction, are 
separated by commas ; and the last word, if a noun (but 
not if an adjective), must also be separated from the verb 
by a comma ; as, " Poetry, music, and painting^ are fine 
arts." " David was a brave, wise, and prudent prince." 

1. In the former example, jMitnling* admits a comma after it ; but prudentt being an 
adjective, does not. 

2. The following is an additional example to illustrate the Bute. '< To relieve the 
indigent, to comfort the afiBicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the desexving, 
arenumane and noble employments." 

h. When words follow each other in pairs, there is a 
comma between each pair ; as, ^' Anarchy amd confusion, 
poverty and distriess, desolation and ruin, are the con- 
sequences of civil war." 

Rule 5. — ^The words used in a direct address, the case 
absolute, a short expression in the manner, either of a quo- 
tation or of a command, and the infinitive mood absolute, 
when it is not used as a nominative case, should be sepa- 
rated firom the rest of the sentence by commas ; as, ^' My 
son, hear the counsels of thy fother." " I remain, Sir, 
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your obedient servant." *' The tims of yonth bein^preciatUy 
we should devote it to iniproYement." "Plutarch calk 
lyiag, the vice of alavet." « I say unto all. Watch." ^ To 
enjoy present pleasure, he sacrificed future ease and repu- 
tation." 

Rule 6. — When the latter of two nouns, placed in appo- 
sition, is accompanied by an adjunct, it must be separated 
from the former by a comma ; as, ^' Paul, the apostte of the • 
GfentUegy was eminent for his zeal and knowledge/' 

But if such nouns are single, or form only a proper name, 
a comma is not inserted between them ; as, "Paul the apos- 
tle ;" " The emperor Antoninus." 

By the tenn adjunct, is meant, any number of wonb added by way of modi^' 
ing or qualifyuu; the principal words; thus, " Cicero, the ehqumt Cicero, waOtxei 
an ignominious death r here^ the .phrase, ** Oie eloquent Cieero," is the adjunct of 
Cicero. 

Rule 7. a, — Simple members of sentences, connected by 
comparatives, and phrases placed in opposition to, or in con- 
trast with, each other, are separated by commas; thus, ^^As 
the hart panteth after the water -brooks, to doth my soul 
after Thee." 

*' They are sometimfs in union wUh, and sometimes in opposition to, the views of 
«ach other." 

" Though deep, pet dear ; though ffentle, pet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; colMoitf ooflowing, fuU." 

b. When only one word follows the last preposition, a 
comma must not be inserted before it ; as, '^ He was much 
attached to, and concerned for John," 

c. When the members of comparative sentences are short, 
the comma is omitted; as, '^How much better is wisdom 
than gold." 

Rule 8. — All acKuncts or explanatory phrases,, either at 
the beginning, midme, or end of a simple sentence, are sepa- 
rated from it by commas ; as, " WUh gratitvde^ I remem- 
ber his goodness to me." ^' I remember, wWi gratkudey his 
goodness to me." " His talents, /)nw^/>r great enterprises^ 
could not fail of rendering bun conspicuous." 

1. In the same manner, the words nay, so, hence, again, ftret, $econdfy,ibrmerfy, 
now, Uuttft, inftiet, fher^fbre, wherefore, however, besidee, indeed, and all other words 
»nd phrases of thesamekind, must, when considered of importance, and, particularly, 
at the commencement of a sentence, be separated ftom the context by a oomma; as, 
'* Besides, our reputation does not depend on the caprice of man, but on our own 
cood actions." *< If the spring put forHi no blossoms, in summer, there wiU be no 
Beauty, and in autumn, no fhiit; so, if youth be trifled away without improrement. 
riper years may be contemptible, and old age miserabte.** 
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When, howerer, these phnaes are not considered important, and, particularly, in 
abort aentencea, the comma is not inserted ; as, ** There is ture^ a pleasure in acting 
kindly." " Idleness is eertoMiy the mother of all vices." 

2. A word or phrase, emphaticaliy repeated, is separated by commas; as, «< Turn 
ye, turn ye, why will ye die ?" 

Rule 9. a, — A comma must be inserted before the rela- 
tiye, when the clause immediately after it is used as expla- 
natory of the antecedent clause ; as, '^ He, who disregards 
the good opinion of the world, must be utterly abandoned." 

h. But when the relative is so closely connected with its 
antecedent, that it cannot be transposed, a comma must not 
be inserted before it ; as, " Self-denial is the iocrijice which 
virtue must make.' 

When several words come between the relative and its antecedent, a comma is 
sometimes inserted; as, *« There is no charm in the female sex, whkh can supply 
the place of virtue." 

Rule 10. — A comma must be inserted between the two 
parts of a sentence, which have their natural order invert- 
ed ; as, " To God, nothing is impossible ;" that is, " No- 
thing is impossible to God. ' 

When the snlject of inquiry introduces an interrogative sentence, it is immediately 
f(dIowed by a comma ; as, ** Ourfathers» where are they 7" 

Rule 11. — When any tense of the verb toheis followed 
by a verb in the infinitive mood, which, by transposition, 
might be made the nominative case to it, the former verb is 
generally separated from the latter by a comma ; as, ^' The 
most obvious remedy w, to tcithdraw from all associations 
vnth bad men ;" that is, ^' To withdraw from all associations 
with bad men, is the most obvious remedy." 

So, also, in this instance,—** It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and de- 
f^nide one another." 

Rule 12. — When a verb is understood, a comma must be 
inserted ; as, ^' Reading makes a full man ; conversation, a 
ready man ; and writing, an exact man." 

Rule 13. — ^The word that^ used as a conjunction, is jwe- 
^eded by a comma ; as, "Be virtuous, that you may be 
happy." 

The preceding Rules will, it is hoped, be found comprehensive ; yet, there may, 
periiaps, be cases in which the student must rely on his own Judgment. 

In preparing works for the press, some authors merely insert a period at the end of 
each sentence, and leave the rest to be pointed by the printers, who, from their con- 
stant practice, are supposed to have acquired a uniform mode of punctuation. This 
{mctaoe is not, however, to be recommended. 
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The Semioohn. 

The Mmieolan is used to separate the parts of a sentence, 
which are less closely connected than those which are sepa- 
rated by a comma. 

Rule 1. — When the first division of a sentence contains 
a complete proposition, but is followed by a clause which is 
added as an inference, or to give some explanation, the two 
parts must be separated by a semicolon; as, '^ Perform yonr 
duty jfoithfully; for this will procure you the blessing of 
heaven." 

When the preceding clauie depends on the following, a scmiooloii ii Mmetini^ 
uied ; thus, " As coefi are to burning coals, and wood to fire; so is a oontentiouk 
man to liindle strife." ^ 

Rule 2. — When several short sentences foUow each other, 
not having any necessary dependance on each other, they 
may be separated by a semicolon; as, " Every thing grows 
old ; every thing passes away; every thing disappears." 

Rule 3. — When a sentence contains an enumeration of 
several particulars, the members are generally separated by 
semicolons. 

As, *« PhiloeopherB assert, that Nature is unlimited in her operationat that she has 
inexhaustible treasures in reserve; that knowledge will always be plugiee s l Te; and 
that all future generati<ms will continiie to rn^e disootcries, of which we ha^e not 
the slightest idea.** 

The Colon. 

The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more 
parts, less connected than those which are separated by a 
semicolon, but not so independent as to require a period. 

Rule 1. — A colon is used when a member of a sentence 
is complete in itself both in sense and construction, but is 
followed by some additional remark or illustration depend- 
ing upon it in sense, though not in syntax ; as, '^ Study to 
acquire a habit of thinking : no study is more important." 

The insertion or omission of a conjunction before the concluding member of a sen- 
dee, frequently determines the use of the colon or semicolon, wha 

„ nof expressed before the concluding member, a colon is to be used; 

expressed, a temieolon is used ; as, ** Apply yourself to learning; it will redound to 



is not expressed before the concluding member, a colon is to be used ; but when it Is 
expressed, a temieolon is used ; as, ** Apply yourself to learning; it will redound t 
your honour." ** Apply yourself to learning ; for, it will redound to your honour.** 

Rule 2. — When the sense of several members of a sen- 
tence, which are separated from each other by semicolons, 
depends on the last clause, that clause is generally separated 
from the others by a colon ; as, '^ A divine legislator, utter- 
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ing his voice from heaven ; an almighty governor, stretching 
forth his arm to reward or punish : these are considerations 
which overawe the world, support integrity, and check 
guilt." 

Rule 3. — When an example, a quotation, or a speech is 
introduced, it is separated frt)m the rest of the sentence 
either by a semicolon or a colon ; as, " The Scriptures give 
us an amiable representation of the Deity, in these words ; 
' God is love: " 

Several parts of the Litany, in our church service, are divided by the coiaa, merdy 
to distinguish the cadences of the chanting service ; as, <« Thine honourable: true, 
and only Son." 

The Period. 

When a sentence is complete, both in the construction 
and sense intended, a period must be used ; as, '^ By dis- 
appointments and trials, the violence of our passions is 
tamed." 

The period must be used after all abreviations; as "A.D." 
«M.A/' "Fol." 

A period is sometimes inserted between sentences which are connected by conlunc- 
ttons; as the sense and structure of sentences, and not the connective ptuUcfe, in 
general, determine whether or not the period is to be used ; as, ** He who lifts him- 
adf up to the observation and notice of the world, is, of all men, the least likely to 
avoid censure. For, he draws upon himadf a thousand eyes, that will narrowly in- 
spect him in every part" 

TheDcuL 

A tlagh ( — ) may be used where the sentence breaks off 
abruptly, where a significant pause is required, or where 
there is an unexpected turn in the sentiment; as, ''And 
God said"— what?— "let there be light." 

ITie Note of Interrogation, 

The note of interrogation (?) is inserted at the end of a 
sentence in which a question is asked; as, ''Why do you 
neglect your duty ?" 

A note of inteirogation must not be used in cases in which a question is only said 
to have been asked, and in which the words are not used as a question ; as, *« Your 
ftther inquired when I had good news bom LeedsL** To give this sentence the inter- 
rogative form, it should be expressed thus; " When," said your fother to me, " bad 
you good news fnrni Leeds ?" 

The Note of Eocdamation. 

The note of exclamation (!) is used after expressions of 
sudden emotion, joy, terror, surprise, &c., and also with 
invocations or addresses; as, "Eternity! thou pleasing, 
dreadful thought!" 
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1. WhcnOhifliued, the exckoaaatory point i» MoenUy plaeed immedist^ after 
it* or alter the next word ; as, ** Oh I that I had been mace diligent;** but when O 
it need, the point is placed altar some intervening words; as,, «0 my respected 
ftiends!" 

8. When the notes of interrogation and exclamation stand at the end of a complele 

sentence, whidi is most frequently the case with the note of interrogatioo, they are 

lual to the period; when they terminate a clause of a sentence only, their vahie is 

_. — .^ ^^. ^ ., ., there. The tatenogatton 

reading. 



equal to the period; when they tenmnate a clause of a sentence c 
tbat of the point which would otherwise luTe been placed there, 
and erclamation points, mark an elevation of the voice in reading 



ThtfoHonBimif Oharcuten are Ukemte used in CompomHon. 

A parenthesis ( ) includes a clause inserted in the body of 
a sentence, contaming some necessary information or usefiil 
remark, but which may be omitted without injuring^ the 
grammatical construction of the sentence ; as, 

" Enow then this trath (enov/ghfor mom to know), 
Virtue alone is happiness below." 

The pazentheris, whether short or extended, is evidently a digression in a sentence, 
and should either be transferred to the following sentence, or be so placed as to read 
smoothly, and glide at once into our conception. When the dause is short, and 
oolnddea with the rest of the sentence, the parenthetical characters are now gene- 
raUy omitted, and commas inserted in their place; as, '* Mantua, Milan, and Panna, 
fru^fUl prooincet of Itai^, have often been the theatre of war.** 

An apostrophe ( ' ) is used when a letter is omitted, or a 
word abbreviated; as, enrich' d for enriched; tho' for thon^. 
It is likewise the sign of the possesrave ease, being used in- 
stead of a letter which was formerly inserted ; as mans for 
numes or manis. 

The acute accent (')ia used to denote a short syllable ; as, 
hdnour; the ^rave accent ( ^ ) a lon^ syllable ; as, fdvour. 
The proper mark, however, to distinguish a long syllable, 
is a small dash^ thus " ; as, in holy ; to distinguish a short 
syllable, a hreve^ marked thus ^ ; as, mfdlly. 

A diasresis ( " ) is used to divide a diphthong into two 
syllables; as, aerial. 

An asterisk (*), an obelisk (t), a douMe dagger ( j:), and 
2k parallel ( || ), vnth small letters dixAfigwres^ refer to some 
note in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. 

(***) Two or three asterisks denote the omission of some 
letters m a word, or of some bold or indelicate expression, 
or some defect in the manuscript. 

A brace i ^ ^^^ ^^ connect words which have one com- 
( mon term. It was formerly used to connect 
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three lines in poetry, haying the same rhyme, called a trip- 
let. 'Dins, 

" And the eye tells what eveiy moment shows, 1 

That heaVn no hounds in power or hounty knows, > 
Almighty when it works, idl good when it bestows." j 

A caret ( a ) is nsed to show that some word is omitted ; 

axe 

as, ^^ You ^ the man." The same mark is called a circum- 
flex^ when it is placed over a vowel to denote a long syl- 
lable; as, amhiohle. 

An ellipsis (— *) is used when some letters in a word are 
omitted ; as k — gy for kin^. 

Crotchets [ ^ or hraeketSy are used to enclose a word or 
phrase which is intended to supply some deficiency, or to 
rectify some mistake. 

A hyphen ( - ) is used to connect compound words ; as, 
lap-dog; father-inr-law. It is also used at the end of a line, 
to show that the remaining part of the word is at the begin- 
ning of the next line. 

The term l^fphen comes ftom the Gzeek, and signiflea under one, because taw words 
are thus brought under one. 

A. hyphen is generally used between two nouns, when one of than signifies some- 
thing belonging to, luedfoTt or adapted to the other; as, A siOe-mUl, a mill for spin- 
nii« sOk; a eork-^erew» a screw fior corks; a kiiehen-grate, a grateibr a kitchen. 

An index ($^) refers to some remarkable passage. 

A section ( § ) is used to divide a discourse or chapter into 
portions. 

A paragraph ( IT ) denotes the beginning of a new subject, 
but the mark ( IT ) is never used except in the Old and the 
New Testament, and in the Book of Common Prayer. In 
other books, paragraphs are distinguished by leaving aS^ 
and commencing a new line. 

Different subiectB, unless thev are very short, sbooM be separated into paragraphs. 
When one sutnect is oontinuea to a oMisiderable length, the larger divisions of It 
should be put mto distinct paragraphs. The facts, premises, and conclusions of a 
subject, must also be divided into paragraphs. 

Paragraphs should not be extended to a great length. If very long, they may not 
be attentively read, and, if very short, they occasion a difficulty in the connexion. 
Nor, if possible, must they be of a uniform length, but, on the contrary, must be 
diversified in their extent ; for a monotonous sameness is displeasing in this, as well 
as in other things. 

A quotation is a passage quoted from an author or speaker 
in his own words, and has two inverted commas at the be- 
ginning, and two direct ones at the end. 

Thus, *' A man that rightly knows himself,'' says Masoi/in his Treatise on Self- 
Knowledge, ** is acquainted with his peculiar temptations ; and knows when, and in 
whAt circumstances, he is in the gmiest danger of transgressing.'* 
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DirectwM respecting theuteof CapiUd or Head Letters^ 

QijrffaJ or teadMfer« are 80 called fhim the Latin cofNif, the head. Small lettm 
are said to have been first introduced in the seventh century ; before that time, only 
larfe or capital letters were used. 

For a long time after the introduction of small letters, 
every noun began with a capital letter, both in writing and 
printing, but at present only the following words begin with 
capital letters : — 

1. The^r«^ word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing. 

2. The^r»^ word after a period, also, after a note of inter- 
rogation or exclamation, when the sentence before, and the 
one after it, are independent of each other. 

But* if several interrogative or ezdamatory sentences are so connected* that the 
latter sentences depend on the former, all of them, except the first, may begin with 

a «fiiaA letters as, "Hot"' *"'" * " " *" ' ' " " 

her halntatioDS become s 



end on the former, all of them, except the first, may begin wi 
« How doth the city sit solitary that was ftOl of people ! how a 
xne so desolate ! how is she become as a widow r 

3. The names of the Deity; as, God, Jehovah, the Al- 
mighty, the Supreme Being. 

4. The proper names of persons, places, streets, rivers, 
ships, mountains, &c. ; as, Thomas, Leeds, Cheapside, the 
Tliames, the Royal George, Snowdon, &c. — Also, conmion 
nouns, -when personified; as, "Come, gentle Spring," 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places; 
as, English, French, Roman. 

6. The first word of an example or of a quotation, when it 
follows a semicolon or colon ; that is, when it is used in a 
direct form ; as, " Temperance preserves health." 

When a quotation is not introduced in a direct form, but follows a comma, the 
first word must not b^gin with a capital; as, ** Solomon observes, that 'pride goeth 
before destruction.' " 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of 
books ; as, " Euclid's Elements of Geometry ;" " Gold- 
smith's Deserted Village." 

8. The first word in every line of poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the interjections 0, OA, are 
written in capitals ; as, " / study ;" " Hear, Israel !'* 

other words also may begin with capitals, when they are remarkably emphatical, 
or form the principal sul^ect of the composition. 
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PART V. PROSODY. 



Prosody teaches the proper Pronunciation of Words, 
and the Laws of Verse. 

The tenn Prosodp is derived from *^«Si to, and tf^n, song. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Correct Pronunciation^ or Orthoepy, depends on the 
proper use of Accent, Quantity , JSmpkasis, Pause, and 
Tone. 

Accent is a particular stress of the voice on a certain syl- 
lable in a word, that it may be better heard than the rest, 
or distinguished from them ; as, the syllable vir in the word 
virtue. 

In our language, every word of more than one syllable has one of those syllables 
aocented. A correct knowledge, however, of accentuation can be acquired only by 
attending to the best speakers, and frequently consulting a good Pronouncing Oic- 
tiooary. 

The Quantity of a syllable is the time occupied in pro^ 
nouncing it. 

A syllable is lon^, when the accent is on the vowel ; and 
short, when the accent is on the consonant. A lon^ syllable 
requires twice the time in pronouncing it that a short one 
does. 

Long syllables are marked thus ~ ; as, tube; short sylla- 
bles, thus ^ ; as, mdn. 

Emphasis denotes that stress of the voice which we lay 
on some particular toord or words in a sentence, in order to 
mark their superior importance, and thus more clearly to 
convey the idea intended by the writer or speaker. 

Emphases must be judiciously employed, for when they occur too frequently they 
are apt to be disregaurded. The best general rule is, clearly to comprehend what you 
are about to read or utter, and then place the emphasis on those words which you 
would render emphatical if they proceeded from the immediate sentiment of your 
own mind in private discourse. 

Pauses, or rests, are cessations of the voice, in order to 
enable the reader or speaker to take breath ; and to give 
the hearer a distinct perception of the meaning, not only of 
each sentence, but of the whole discourse. 
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1. PSDces are of two Undt; flnt, emphaHeal paum; and next, such at serve to 

Kmphatieal pawu axe lued after sametbing has been laid which is important* and 
on which we wish to tx ttie hesrerli attention. These pauses must not be used too 
frequently.— With respect to unuet which terve to dUtingtiUh the sense, it is proper 
to observe, that the voice should be relieved at every stop; slightly at a comma, 
longer at a semicolon, still more so at a colon, and completely at a period. The a 



also sometimes requires pauses which are not represented by pc^ts ; these are caDed 
rfctftorios/ jNNMef.— An excellent method for preventing the hamt of taking breath too 
ftootPtly is, to accustom yonnaif tp rs^d sen t ca c cs<» mn s tf erab l e length abounding 
with long and difficult words. 

2. There are likewise two pauses peculiar to poetry j the Final pause at the end of 
each line, and the GMtiml pause nt or near tte middle of tbe linck 

In reading blank verse, the dose of each line should be made sensible to the ear, 
but without either letting the voice fall, or elevating it ; it should be marked only by 
such a slight suspension of sound, as may distinguish the passage f^rom one line to 
another without Injuring the sense. The CMural pause divides the line into two 
parts. It is necessary in every line of eight, ten, or twelve syllables^ and is generally 
placed at the end of the foitfOi, fifth, or sixth tyliaUe. 

Intonation is the change or modulation of the yoice, when 
speaking or reading. 

1. The tone of the vdLce is changed prindpany at the accent or emphatis. The 
raisiiw of the voice at tbe accent or einphasis IS called the rWfwIri^ecriofft/ thesink- 
ing of the voice is called the fitUing inflection. The art of maiing a proper use of 
Pauses, Accent, Emphasis, and Intonation, in ^leaking, reading, or reating, ia called 
Eloeuitiion. 

2. The different passions of the mind must be expressed by different tones of the 
voice. Love, by a soft, smooth, languiriiing voice ; anger, by a strong, vehement, 
and elevated voice; joy, by a quick, sweet, and clear voice ; aormwt by a low, flexi- 
ble, interrupted voice ; fiar, by a dejected, tremulous, hesitating vmce; courage, by 
a fkill, bold, and loud voice; and perplexity, by a grave and earnest vcrice. In eaor- 
diunu, the voice should be low, yet deer ; in narraaone, distinct ; in reaeonitur, slow; 
in pereuaaiotu, strong: it should thunder in anger, soften in eorrow, tremble m fiar, 
and melt in looe. 

In an antmeebh the contrary assertion should be pronounced louder than the other. 
In a dimax, the voice should always rise with it In dkOoguee, it should alter with 
the parts. The voice should be steadily and firmly supported throughout the sen- 
tence, and the oonduding words modulated according to the sense. 

3. The best general rule to be observed with respect to Intonation, is to JMoto 
natwe. Consider how she teaches you to utter anv sentiment or feding of the heart 
in sensible animated conversation. Think after what manner, with what tones and 
inflections of voice, you would, on such an occarion, express yoursdf, when you were 
most in earnest, and sought most to be listened to by those whom you addressed. 
Let these be the foundation of yonr manner of pronouncing in public, and you will 
take the surest method of rendering your delivery both agreeable and persuaaiveL 

In order to speak and read with grace and effect, atten- 
tion must also be paid to the proper pitch of the voice. 

1. The voice must neither be too hud nor too tow. Acquire sudk a command over 
your voice, that you may elevate or lower it according to the number of peiwns 
addressed. 



2. The voice must not be thick nor indistineL Accustom yoursdf, both in convert- 
tion and in reading, to give every sound which you utter its due proportion, so tiiat 
every word and every syllable may be clearly imd distinctly heara 



.3, The utterance must neither be too quick nor too slow. Convey to the hearer the 
sense, wdght, and propriety of every sentence you read, in a free, niU, and ddlberate 
pronunciation. 
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Another luliilect whicb ebunit attentioo, it G«ata»« of AeUon, The best rule that 
can be siren on this subject is, to attend to the looks and gestures in which eainest- 
ncM, i n d ig n a ti oni Mmpassioa* or any other emotion, discovers Itsdf to the best ad- 
vantage in the common intercourse of men. Let the motions and gestures which 
natiue thus dicutes be those on wfaieh your own are f oimcd. 

VEBSIEICATION. 

Prose may bo defined to be language not confined to a 
determinate number of peculiarly arranged syllables. 

Poetry or ver»e differs in its construction firom prose, chiefly 
in requiring a more measured arrangement of words, and in 
admitting a peculiar license in the application of them. 

The measured arrangement which principally distinguishes 
poetry or Terse firom prose, is called Versification. 

The application of certain words in poetry, contrary to 
the ordinary rules of Grammar, is called poetical license. 

Verse is of two kinds ;— ^ttamely, rhyme and blank verse. 

Rhyme is a term applied to verses that terminate in syl> 
lables of the same soimd ; as, 

Indulge the true Aml»tioft to ezcd 
In that best art,^the art of liying iseU. 

In blank verse^ the final syllables do not rhyme. 

Blank verse may be acoounted a noUe, bold* and disencumbered species ol versifi- 
cation* and in several respects it possess e s many advantages over rfeyme. It iJlows 
the lilies to run into one another with perfect freedom ; hence, it is adapted to sub- 
jects of dignity and force, which demand more firee and manly numbers than can be 



obtained in rhyme. Blank verse is written in the heroic measure, that is, in Mnes 
consisting of ten syllabMft Iffltob, Gowper, Wordsworth, Tbomsoa, Akec * * 
Armstrong, and Pellek, are the principal poets in this qpedes of composition. 



A fjerse is a certain mimber of syllables, so disposed as to 
form one line of poetry. 

The AdtwEM^y of verse defends upon the regular leeunaiee of aceentcd and unac- 
cented syllables. 

A. foot is a portion of a verse, consisting of two or more 
syllables. 

A certain number of syllables are named /bst, because, by their aid, the vmce steps 
along, as it were, through the verse in a measured pace. 

A couplet or distich consists of two lines or verses ; a 
triplet of three. 

A hemiiatUh is half a verse. — ^The term Avperoatafoefie, hmermeter or redundant, is 
afyplicd to a vnse when it exceeds the vegulsr number of syUablcii 

The repetitiOD of the same kHer or laters at certain intervals In a line forms what 
is termed ABUmOUm/ As, "If you frost licfore you <ry,— yon may repent before you 
die.** 
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A stanza or gtave is a combination of seyeral verses, vary- 
ing in number according to the poet's foncy, and constituting 
a regular division of a poem or song. 

Scanning is dividing a verse into its several feet, in order 
to ascertain whether their quantity and place are agreeable 
to the rules of metre. 

Metre or Meanare, is the number of poetical feet which a ▼ene contains. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two or of three 
syllables, and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two syl- 
lables, and four of three, as follow : — 

Dmyllahle, 

1. An Iambus ( — ); as, defend. 

2. A Trochee ( — ) ; as, n5blg. 

3. A Spondee ( — ) ; as, Vain man. 

4. A Pyrrhic (^ J) ; as, 5n 5 (hiU.) 

Trisyllable. 

5. A Dactyl ( ) ; as, virtuous. 

6. An Amphibrach ( ) ; as, contentment. 

7. An Anaps^ ( ) ; as, tntSrcede. 

8. A Tribrach ( ); as, (nu)m5r5bl5. 

In the preceding examples, a dash ( - ) placed orer a vowel shows that it is accent- 
ed; a breve (») that it is unaccented, as in hOlp. The marks over the vowels will 
therefore show that in an lanibue, the first syllable is unaccented and the seoond 
accented ; in a Trochee» the first syllable is accented and the second unaccented, and 
so of the other feet 

The CcBsura or division^ is the pause which tskkes place in 
a verse, and which divides it into two parts ; as. 

The dumb shall sing || the lame his cratch forego. 
And leap exulting (I like the bounding roe. 

The Caesnral pause occurs after the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable in a Mne, and, 
accordingly as it occurs after one or other of these syllables, the melody of the vexse 
is aflbcted and its air diversified. 

1. When the caesura occurs after the>lNir<^ syllable, the verse is livdy and spirited ; 
as. 

Her lively looks | a sprightly mind disclose. 
Quick as her eyes { and as tmfix'd as those. 

8. When the caesura falls after the fifth syllable, the verse loses that brisk and 
lively air, and becomes more smooth, gentle, and fiowing; as. 

Eternal sunshine | of the spotless mind. 
Each prayer accepted | and each wish resign'd. 

3L When the caesura occurs after the sixth syllable, the verse becomes solemn, and. 
marches, as it were, with a more measured pace ; as. 

The wrath of Peleus' son | the direfiil spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, | O Gkxldess, sing. 
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ItltioiDetunMiieoanirytoyaryUieiNintlo&af the cnwn, as too gnat a unifor- 
vaitj tfatoaghoQt eadi liiie tends to produce a tediousness to the ear. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSE. 

EnglMh Terse may be dividecl into three classes, deaonni- 
nated, from the feet of which they prmcipally consist, the 
lamU^^ Troehmc^ and Anaptrnftc^ 

The Iambus, Trochee» and Anapaest are the prineiptd fleet employed in the oonstruc- 
tlqn of English yene; the other feet axe only «eooiMiaty, being oiefiy used to diyer- 
siiy the numbert nd fanproye the vnao. 

IcmMo VerM* 

Iambic verse is adapted to serious and elevated subjects, 
and has every second, fourth, and other even syllables ac- 
cented. It is of various lengths. 

1. The^r«^ form, capable of beina extended through any 
number of verses, consists oi four Iambuses or eight sylla- 
bles; as, 

And mfty | Xi Iftst | my wtelif &ge| 
Fmd out I tb^peace|fm her|imt^.| 

Thia measure is sometimes yaxied. to adapt it to light suMects, by admitting an 
additional short syllaMe; as. 

Or If I It be I thj^ wlU I ftnd pleaslAre 
Direct I mi ploflgh 1 td find | ft treas|Are. 

Sometimes a syllable is cut oirfrcnn the first foot; as* 

Prftise I to GOd | ImmOrftSI pr&isel 
FOr { the lOye | th&t ciOwns | o&r days ! 

2. The second form, used either with or without rhyme, 
and conunonly called the Heroic measure, is the most dig- 
nified of English verse, and is well adapted to subjects of 
an elevated character. It consists of five Iambuses or ten 
syllables; as, 

F5r me | yoiir tiib|fiia|]f stares | o8ml>me| 
Gi&lti&i's hsur, I thS wGrld, | thS wOrld, | is mine !| 



This measure firequently admitsof some variety, particularly at the beginning and 
end of the line Thefint foot is sometimes a Trodiee instead of an Iambus; and the 
kut haa sometimes a short unaccented syllable attached to the Iambus ; as* 



1. Daughter I Of GOd ftnd mUn* ftccOmpIlshed £ye. 

2. Ten thousand glltt'rlng Iflmps the skies ftdOm | Ing, 
a Sometimes a syllable is cut off fi»m the first foot; as* 

J|die ftf (tfir dumer Itk Ms chftk 
sat I ft fftrfrnft rftdd^* fftt* ftnd fftir. 
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Sometimes a line of six feet, or twelve syllables, called 
an Alexandrian verse, is introduced at the close of an heroic 
stanza; as, 

This IB not solitude ; 't is but to hold 

Con/v^ne \ vfith Na\tur^8 (^rma, \ iimd view \ Wr stores | unroZTdi 

3. The third form of Iambic verse consists of seven Iam- 
buses, formerly written in one line ; as, 

Thdu didst, | n%h|tjr GfOdl | S^st | Sre time | b^gftn | its rSoe. | 

This kind of measure, conmionly used in psalms and 
hymns, is now broken into verses containing alternately four 
and three feet ; as, 

ThSu didst, I mighlty Odd! | Sustj 

Erg time | b^gftn | itsiftce;! 
Before | the am | pie el|ementB| 

Fill'd up I the yoid | of space.) 

Sometimes it admits an additional half foot at the end of the line ; ai, 

FrOm Oreen|lftnd'8 l|cj^ mOun|<a{n«» 

From India's coral strand. 
Where Af | ric's sun I ny foun | talM 

Boll down their golden sands. 

The following forms of Iambic verse are, for the sake of variety, occasionally 
introduced into stanzas, but are too short to constitute of themselves an entire ode 
or song. 

1. Of one Iambus with an additional syllable; as, 

consent I rn^. 

Repent I IMS'. 

8. Of two Iambuses; as, 

Whfttplftcellshere! 
Whftt scenes I &ppeftr! 

This form sometimes assumes an additional syllable ; as, 

UpOn I ft moQnlMin 
BfoldelftfoOnftafei. 

3. Of three Iambuses; or of three and an additional syllable; as, 

a. A chfirge | tO keep ) Thftve,] 
AGOd|tdglO|rIf;.i 

Ottr heftrts | nO lOnjger ISnlguish, 

Trochaic Verse. 

Trochaic verse is adapted to lively, cheerful subjects, and 
has the first, third, and other odd syllables accented. It 
comprises verses of various lengths ; those which are the 
most commonly used are the following : — 
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1. Of three Trochees ; or of three and an additional syl- 
lable; as, 

<L When ofir | he&rts Sre | mourmng.l 

h, Vit&l I spark «f I heaVnly | flatne, 
Qtdt Sh I qOit this { rnOrtSU | frame. 

The Trochaic vene of three feet and an additioDal syllaUe is the most generally 
employed. 

2. Of /owr Trochees; as, 

Rofmd fis I roftrs thS | tSmpiSst | load&.| 

3. Of six Trochees ; as, 

On & I moOnt&in, | strStch'd b^jneath S | hOaif | wfUdw,! 
Lay a shepherd swain^ and yiew'd the rolling billow. 

The following axe only oocasianaUy used :~ 

1. Of one Trochee and an additional syllable: as, 

TOmtilt I ceSse, 
Sink to I peace. 

2. Ot two Trochees; or of two and an additional syllable; as. 

Wishes I rising. In the { dflys Of ( (Ud, 

ThoOghts sOr | pitting. StOriSs | pUiniy | tOkL 

3. Of >S«0 Trochees; as. 

All thftt i wftlk On | foOt Or ] nde In | chArl |oti. 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

AnapcBstic Verse. 

1. The first form of A nawBstic verse, sometimes intro- 
duced into odes to arouse the attention, consists either of 
ttix> AnapaBsts, or of two and an unaccented syllable ; as, 

Biit his cOurlSge '^n fail,| 
Fdr n5 arts | ooiild &yail.| 

Or, ThSn hSs ooar|&ge 'gSn fail | Mm, 
V6t n5 arts | ooiild &yail | ^Im. 

2. The second form, much used both in solemn and in 
cheerfol subjects, consists of three AnapaBsts ; as, 

yS woods, I sprSad ySur biinchlSs Space, 
Td ydur de6p|Sst r«c6ss|& I flf ;| 

1 wofild hide j w^th thS btiists | 5f thS chase,| 

I wofild Tin|ish Mm 6Tl&f efe. 

Sometimes a syllable is omitted in the first foot ; as. 

Oh ! hAd I fthe wings ] Of ft dove, | 
HOW sOon I wOuldTtAste | yOu AgftinI 
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128 ENGLISH a&AMMAE. [Verti/iecuim. 

d. The third form connste of/mtr Anaptssts ; as, 

M&7 I gOy|Sin mjf paslridns Tv^th ab|B81iite sway. 
And grow iri|Ber ftnd betjter as life | wean away. 

ThU ftarm sometimet oootai&i an uddiHnnal lylUbte i a. 

On th« wftnn | cbeSk 6f yoQth« | smllei And xO|8Cs art U^ulKn^. 

The preceding are the different kinds of the principal feet in their 
simple forms. They are capable of numerous Ttriations, by the inter' 
mixture of those feet with one another, and by the admission of the 
seoondaiy feet, as will be seen from the following ezasbples. 

1. TU Pyrrhic mixed mUiih$Iambie, 

And t» I thS dead | mf wfllpbg soia | shUl g<k 

2. The Spondee with the Iambic 

Forbear, | great man, \ in aims | lenown'd, [ forbear. 

8. The Troc^ with the Iambic. 

Tyr&nt \ and slave, | those names | of hate | and fear. 

4. The Iambic with the AnapcBstic, 

Mg «or|r8wB Ithen | nutght XssuSge| 
In the ways of religion and truth. 

Poetical lAeeme, 

The application of certain words in Poetry, contrary to 
the ordinary rules of Grammar, is called Policed License, 

Thia peculiarity of grammatical Mnictui* is alkmaUe in poetry* that the wordi 
may thiu be the more easily anunged into legular numbers. 

The following are the principal peculiarities : — 

1. Poetry frequently admits antiquated words and modes 
of construction which woidd be improper in prose. Thus, 

1. Words, o.— ** Shall I receive by gift, what of my own 

When and where tuc99 fiw beat, I can cammand.?' 

b.— " hang wen, to tell what I have aeca.** 

8. MoDBs OF CoirsTBVonoK. o.— ''HeXmeiirfejfnr* and 6c<iM the lofty rhyme." 

b, " Meanwhile, what^er (^ bmutt^fia or mtw was oftr'd to hit Tiew.* 

In determininf what warda must be coaaldersA as tibtsleie in poetry, it may be 
stated as a general rule* that any word which cannot plead the authority of Muton 
or of some standard contemportfy poet, it hudndssifite. 

2. The construction of poetry frequently deviates from 
the ordinary syntactical arran^/ement of words. 
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Thus, a. Tlie adjective is frequently placed Ojfier the 
BouDj as, 

" With error moeet, I wind the lingering step." 
" Come^ njmph demure, with mantle hhie," 

h. The nominative follows, or the accusative precedes the 
verh; as, 

a. " No hiye hast thou of hoarded sweets." 

h, '* A transient cahn the happy scenes bestow" 

e. The infinitive frequently precedes the word on which 
it is dependent ; as, 

** When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design'd." 

d. Other modes of transposition frequently occur ; as, 

''Heaven trembles; roao' the mountains, ihwnders all the 
ground I" 

'' The ploughman homewcurd plods his weary way." 

" Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul." 

" Where echo walks steep hills cmong" 

*' GrieVd though thou art, forbear the rash design." 

3. In poetry, several words undergo various changes^ that 
they may be the better adapted to a measured composition. 
The most frequent changes are those of Elision and Synae- 
rests. — See Figures of Orthography^ p. 131. 

4. In poetry, nouns are frequently used for adjectives, 
and adjectives for nouns and adverbs. 

Thtu, 

" Upborne with indefatigable wings. 
Over the vast Abrupt.** 

** Grwfua/ siniu the breeze into a perfect cahn." 

Adjectives are sometimes connected with substantives which they do not quaUfy ; 
as, 

•' The tenants of the toarbling shade.** 

Compound epithets are very common; thus, '* Flower-inwoven tteoBeB.'* 

5. The conjunction nor is often used for neither, and or 
for either; as, " Nor grief nor fear shall break my rest." 



"Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 
Or by the laxy Scheldt, or wand'ring Pa 
's nor Xanthus shall be wanting there." 
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a. A noun and its pronmin are sometimes used as nomi- 
natives to the same verb ; as, ^^ My banks they are foniyied 
with bees." 

h. Intransitive verbs are sometimes made transitive ; as, 
" Virtue itill may hope herpnmi^d cnwn," 

c. The past tense is occasionally used for the perfect par- 
ticiple ; as, " he he^n^" for "he legem.** 

d. The simple form of the first and third persons of the 
present indicative, is sometimes used for the imperative ; as, 

" Turn we a moment iukcfB rapid flight." 
" FaU he that must, beneath his riyal's arms," 

6. Poetry admits of many eUipHcal expressions. Thus, 

a. The article is frequently omitted ; as, 

" The brink of hanmUd stream.*' 

b. Nouns are sometimes omitted in interrogative sen- 
tences; as, ^^ Lives there who loves his painr' that is, 
" lives there a man." 

c. Sometimes the antecedent is omitted ; as, 

'' Who never iastB, no banquet e'er enjoys." 

d. Sometimes the f0^t0& is omitted ; as, 

" For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise.'' 

e. Verbs are firequently omitted, especially such as ex- 
press address or answer ; as, 

** To whom thus Adam ;" that is, " To whom thus Adam spohe," 

/ In compound tenses, the auxiliary is frequently used 
alone; as, 

" Who does the best his drcumstanoe allows. 
Does well, acts nohl7--4hngel8 ocmld no more." 

y. Prepositions are firequently omitted ; as, 
" He moum'd no recreaiit friend f* that is, "/or no zecraont fiiend/' 



END OP ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
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FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 



The Figurbs of Spbech are demaiiom either from the 
Txsudl/orm or spelling of words, from their sTiitactical eon- 
strucHon^ or from their proper and literal meaning. 

They are divided into Ist, the figures of Orthography; 
2nd, of Syntax; and 3rd, of Rhetoric. 

L— FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The figures of Orthography are deviations from the usual 
form or spelling oi words, and oonsbt of JEHaion^ Prosthesis ^ 
Paragog^y Synaier^sis^ Diaeresis^ and Tmesis. 

1. Elision signifies cutting off a letter or syllable^ either 
at the beginning, middle, or end of a word. Elision thus 
consists of three kinds, usually denominated Aphaer^sis, 
Syncdp^^ and ApocdpS. 

a. Aphaer^sis takes away a letter or syllable from the be^ 
ginning of a word ; as, 'gan for began; 'gainst for against; 
'plaint for complaint. 

b. Syncdp^ rejects a letter or syllable from the middle of 
a word ; as, lov'd for loved; sennight or s&cennfaight. 

c. ApocdpS cuts off a letter or syllable from the end; as, 
th' for the; mom for morning; vale for valley; scant for 
scanty. 

2. Prosthesis adds a letter or syllable to the banning of 
a word ; as, enchain^ dispart, for chain, part. 

3. Paragoge adds a letter or syllable to the end; as, 
atoalken for awaJce. 

4. Synaer^sis is the contraction of two vowels or of two 
syllables into one; as, o^ in Israel, ie in alienate^ pro- 
nounced as if written Is-ral, Al-ye^-nate. 

Two words, also, are frequently contracted into one ; as, 
'T is for it is ; 't teas for it was ; we 'U for we wHl. , 

30gle 
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5. Diaeresis is the diyision of ono syllable into two, by 
placing the mark " over the latter of two vowels ; as, in 
zoology. It seldom, if ever, occurs in English. 

6. Tmesis separates a compound word, hy putting a word 
between ; as, " To God wardy" that is, « Toward God." 

The preceding figures are almost exclusively confined to 
Poetry. 

IL— FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

The figures of Syntax are Ellipsis^ Pleonasm^ EnHlldge^ 
and Hyphrhaum, 

1. ElUpsis is the omission of words necessary to supply 
the regtUar or full construction. — ^ Syntax^ Rule 20, 
page 109. 

When dUfttent persons are Jointly spoken of, the verb and pronoun agree with the 
flist person rather than with the second, and with the second rather than with the 
third, by the figure called SyUeptia i thus, I and thou, I and he, are sylleptically the 
sameastve; you and Ae, the same as ye or |n>u. 

ApporiHon signifies the concord existing between two or more nouns under the 
same regimen ; as, ** WUUam the king" 

2. Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words; as, "I 
went home full of a great many serious reflections." Here, 
the words a great many must be cancelled, as unnecessary. 
So, " this here" " that there" the words here and there must 
be omitted. 

Vlemaim is 2^fiaM to be avcdded in writing, except in expressions of earnestness of 
affirmation on an interesting subject, in solemn language, or in poetical description ; 
as, " We have seen uAth oar eye^ /" •* The tea-gWt isle.*' 

Pc^imfnaetcnt or the repetition of a conjunction, is a figure employed when we 
wish to dwell on each particular; as, " Power, and wisdom, and goodness, shine fbrth 
in the works of creation." 

PerinAnwM is the use of several words to denote one otyect : as, " The juice vfthe 
grape, for uAne, This figure is frequently necessary to render our meaning distinct 

3. EndllAge is the use oi one part of speech for another, 
and is confined to poetry ; as, *' Slow rises merit, when by 
poverty depressed." 

4. HypMdton is the transposition of words ; as, " Come, 
nymph demure." It frequently imparts energy to a sen- 
tence, and is very common in poetry. 

III.— FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

Thejigures of Rhetoric are deviations from the proper and 
literal meaning of a word or phrase. 
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A word is said to be used literally^ when it is employed 
to describe any thing according to the ordinary mode of 
expression. A word is used ^uratively^ when, though it 
retains its usual signification, it is applied in a manner dif- 
ferent from its common application. When I use the word 
pillar as supporting an edifice, I employ it literally. But 
when I say of a man, " He is the pUlar of the state," I use 
\t figuratively. For though, in the latter example, the word 
piUiw is used in its common signification, to denote that 
which supports something placed upon it, yet, it is applied 
to an object different from those to which it is usually ap- 
plied. Instead of being applied to a solid mass of stone, 
&c., supporting a material edifice, it is applied to an intel- 
ligent being supporting the state. 

Figures aie frequently divided into Figures of Words and Figures of Thought. 

Figures of Words are commonly called Tropes. A Trope consists in a word's bdng 
employed to signify something that is different from its original and primitive mean- 
in^, 80 that, if we alter the word, we destroy the figure. Thus, in the sentence, '* Light 
anseth to the upricrht in darkness ;" the trope consists in ** light and darkness** not 
bang meant literauy, but substituted for comfitrt and adversity t on account of some 
resemldance or analogy which light and darkness are supposed to bear to those con- 
ditions of life. 

Figures of Thou^t suppose the words to be used in their proper and literal mean- 
ing, and the figure to consist in the turn of the senOUnent. They appear in Exclamar 
tions, Interrogaiionst Apostrophes, and Comparisons; in which, were the words varied, 
or translated from one language into another, yet the same fiaure in the thought 
would be preserved. In the foflowing pages, however, we shall consider tropes and 
JIgures as synonymous, and treat of them under the same head. 

•rjoin or FiouRRs. The names of sensible objects were, in all languages, the 
words most early introduced ; and were, by d^prees, extended to those mental oMects 
of whidi men had more obscure conceptions, and to which they found it more diffi- 
cult to assign distinct names. They borrowed, therefore, the name of some sensible 
idea when their imagination found any affinity between th^n. Thus, we speak of a 
piercing judgment, a clear head, a soft or a hard heart. We say also, inflamed by 
anger; swOled with pride; melted with grief; and these are almost the omy signin- 
cant words which we have for such ideas. 

Bnt necessity is not the only cause of the intention of Figures. They have arisen 
flpequently from the ii^uence which imaginaiien possesses over language. Every 
Ql^ect which makes any impression on the human mind, is constantly acoompamed 
with certain circumstances and relations that strike us at the same time, and which 
may be considered as its accessaries. These accessaries often strike the imagination 
more than the pincipal idea itself. The imagination, therrfore, instead of usii^ the 
name of the principal idea which it means to express, employs in its place, the name 
ci the accessary or correspondent idea, although the principal has a proper and well- 
known name of its own. Hence, a great variety of figurative words obtain currency 
in all languages, from choice and not from necessity ; and men of lively imaginations 
are constantly increasing the number. 

The Advantaobs of Fioorbs op Spkbcr. First, Figures of Speech enric^a lan- 
guage by rendering it more copious. — Secondly, They contribute to dignify our senti- 
ments, particularly in poetry. Thus, to say of soldiers, that "they were brave and 
courageous," is to express ourselves simply ; the sentiment is much more powerfully 
conveyed by Heber in the following Ihie— '* Their limbs all iron, and their souls all 
flame.''— -Thirdly, Figures tend to illustrate a sul]ject or throw light upon it For, 
they frequently render an abstract conception, in some degree, an object of sense, by 
surrounding it with such circumstances as enable the mind to lay hold of it steadily, 
and contemplate it fully.— Fourthly, Figures sometimes contribute in producing 
conviction, as truth is thus conveyed to the mind in a more lively and forcible man- 
ner than it otherwise could be, as in the following example; " A h^t boUing with 
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Yiotent panions will always tend up infttfiiatiiig ftunet to the head.** An imaoe that 
thus preMnta lo much cangruity between a moral and a lenriUe idea* serves, Bke an 

at from analogy, to enforoe what the author asserts, and to kuduoe bdUe£r- 

, Whether we endeavour to raise sentiments of pteasun or aoerrion, we can 

'^ y leading the uooa- 

pordsteiifv^UsM, 



argument from analogy, to enforoe what the author asserts, and to kuduoe bdirf^ 
Fifthly, Whether we endeavour to raise sentiments of pteasun or aoerrion, we can 
always heighten the emotion by the teures which we introduce, by leading the ima- 
ginaticm to a train either of agnmMe or tUaagneable, oteatMnga 



correspondent to the iminressian whidi we seek to make. 

The following are the principal Figures of Rhetoric: — 
Comparison or Simile^ Metaph^^ AUegory^ Antithesis^ AU 
lusion^ Hyperbole^ Irony^ l^aral^msy Metonymy^ Synec- 
doche or Cornprehensiony Personification or Prosopopeioy 
Apostrophe^ fnterroffotion^ Exclamation^ Vision^ Repett- 
tion or Climax. 

1. A Simile or Formal Comparison is the resemblance be- 
tween two objects, expressed by the words like or of . Thus, 
we can say of a horse, '^ He is as stoift as the wind;" and 
of a man, '' He is asj^rm as a rock" 

Here, the resemblance between the horse and the wind is in mo^flnemj between a 
man and a rock in atrtngth. 

Comparisons are unsuiuble to the expressions of violent passion. Metaphors may, 
i ndeed, be allowable in such a situation ; but the proper place for similes is in the style 
which is neither highly pathetic nor very humble. Care, also, should be taken that 
they are not introduced too abundantly, lest the style become disagreeably florid, 
and the ornaments lose their proper eflbct 

Btdesfor the Application of Similes. 

Rule I. — ^A Comparison must not be founded on a resem- 
blance which is too chvious ; nor on such as is too j^tn^ and 
remote. 

1. In all comparisons there must be found something new or surprising, in order 
to please and illustrate. As nothing new or surprising can exist between individuals 
of the same species, we must search for these resemblances betweoi things of difRarent 
species. Milton has violated this Rule, when he compares Eve's bower m Paradise to 
the arbour of Pomona, as every one sees that one arbour must, in several respects* 
resemble anotlier arbour. 

2. Among similes that are faulty, Arom the too great obviousnen of the likeness, 
may be ranked those that axe taken from objects that are become trite and familiar. 
Such as, the similes of *a hero to a lUm^ of *a person in sorrow to aLjkwer ebvoping 
its head ;' of ' virtue to the nm or gtart,* and many others of the same kind. 

2. As Comparisons are intended to explain, embellish, or 
elevate a subject, they must not be drawn from objects of 
which only few people can form dear and distinct ideas. 

The Comparisons introduced into a discourse must always be more familiar than 
the object intended to be illustrated. In determining on the familiarity of an ol^ect, 
r^ard m\ut be had to the persons addressed. In productions addrened to lltoary 
men, objects of resemblance might be brought to view which would be quite unsuit- 
able in writings intended for children or the unlearned. But, even in a discourse 
addressed to a learned audience, it would be improper to introduce as an object of 
comparison, a principle in science, or a process in some art, which is comparatively 
of little importance, or the knowledge of which is confined to very few. 

3. Compaiisons must be natural and suitable to the sub- 
ject. 
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In oomposltioM of a wrious or elevated kind, comparitons must never be taken 
from low or mean objects. In a disooune delivered trova. the pulpit» therefore, the 
followingoompariKm is unsuitable :— *' Curses, like chickens, always come home to 
roost." Here, though there are an unexpected resemblance and illustration of the 
aubilect, yet, in an elevated train of thought, whtdi should ever characterixe a reli- 
«ioua dlKoune, such a comparison ouoht not to be admitted. In burlesque writings, 
mdeed, and in those of a light and trilling nature, such comparisons are frequently 
introduced purpoaO^ to diminish or d^gn^ an object, by assimilating it with some- 
thing low or despicable. 



2. A Metaphor expresses a resemblance between two ob- 
jects, without the *^n of comparison, like or as; thus, " Thy 
word is a lamp to my feet, and a light to my path." 

A metaphor implies a comparison, and diflBsn ttam a simile only inybrm, the ttgru 
of comparison bang omitted. Thus, when I say, ' A hero is like a lion,* I use a 
sinule ; out, when I say, * A hero i» a lion,' I employ a metaphor. A poet, then, by 
figuring his boo to be a lion, must proceed to describe the hon in appearance but in 
TCslity the hero, by expressing the virtues and qualities of the hero in terms which 
{HKIMrly belong not to nim, but to the lion. 

Rules for the AppUcaAon of Metaphors, 

Rule 1. — Metaphors should be suited to the nature of 
the subject of which we treat, and never be drawn from 
any object which is mean or disagreeable. 

yioiLATiON8.*-In a serious disooune, to speak of *■ thrusting reliffion down our 
thzoats," degrades the sutject by the meanness of the metaphor.— lliiB Rule is also 
frequently violated by combining obiects which have no correspondence. Thus, 
Sluuupeasre savs, " He cannot buckle his distempered obum Within the htU of rule." 
It is evident tnat there can oe no resemblance between a distempered oaiMe, and any 
body that can be confined within a heU, 

2. Metaphors must not deforced or far-fetched^ but na- 
tural. 

This Bole is violated by Armstrong, when, fior the word OiMBe* he uses the expres- 
sloo, •< tenacious naste of solid milk."— Metaphors must not be taken from the ab- 
stmse branches of the arts or sdences, but ftom the commcm otjects of art or nature, 
or the general transactions and customs of mankind. 

3. a. Different or mixed metaphors ought never to be 
joined together in the same sentence. 

V101.AT10WB.— Addison, speaking of the f^railty of our nature, says, ■« There is not 
a tingle view of human nature, which is not sufficient to extinguish the <0eef« of 
pride.** A view may enable us to diBcooer the beauty of an object, but can never be 
said to ettingMith it.-^** I bridle in my struggling muse with pain. That longs to 
launch into Amlder strain.** The muse, if figured as a horse, may, indeed, be bridted; 
but when we speak of knmching, we make it a ehip ; and by no force of die imagina- 
tion, can it be supposed both a horse and a ship at one moment : bridled to prevent 
it tsufusUng'/ 

h. When we are in doubt, whether the metaphors intro- 
duced are, or are not of the mixed kind, we should try to 
form a picture upon ih&m^ and consider how the parts 
would agree, and what sort of a figure the whole would 
present, when delineated with a pencil 
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By tbii mtaoB, we become aeosible* whether* m in the faulty imtanoea Just given, 
inoonsistent drcumfitances are mixed, and a monstrous imafe thereby produced ; or 
whether the ol^ect i$ presented throu^^oat in one natuial and oonsistent point of 
view. 

c. We should avoid, not only mixing metaphors, but also, 
crowding them together on the same object. 

VroiiATioN.— ** There is a time, when factions, by the vehemence of their fer- 
mentation, stun and disable one another." In this sentence, factions are repre- 
sented first, as discordant fitMs, the mixture of which produces violent fennentadon, 
and afterwards, operations and effects are imputed to than which belong (ndy to 
Kiid bodies in motion. It would be proper to say, " There is a time, when factions 
maim and dismember one another by forcible colhsion.** 

4. Metaphorical and literal language must never be so 
intermixed, that part of the sentence must be understood 
figuratively and part literally. 

VI0X.ATIOK.— ** A Stubborn and unconquerable >lam0 creeps in his veins, anddrifiAr« 
the streams of life." The writer has been comparing a foier to a flamef and ougltt 
not to have employed any words that were not applicable to the metaphor. A flame 
may be supposed to creep in a man's veins, but can never be said to drirUc a stream. 

5. a. Metaphors should not be purtued too far. When 
we dwell too long upon the resemblance on which the figure 
is founded, and carry it into all its minute circumstances, 
we fatigue the reader by this play of fancy, and render our 
discourse obscure. This is called straining a metaphor. 

Violation.—'* The religious," says Hervey, ** seem to lie in the bosom of the 
earth, as a wary pilot in some well-«heltered bark. There they enjoy safe anchorage, 
are in no danger of foundering among the seas of prevailing iniquity, or of bemg 
shipwrecked on the rocks of temptation. But, ere long, we shall behold them hoist- 
ing their flag of hope," &c Such inflated language as this, serves not to instruct, 
but to distract. 

h. Metaphors, expressed by wngle wordsy may be intro- 
duced on every occasion, from the most careless effusions of 
conversation, to the most passionate expressions of tragedy ; 
and, on all these occasions, they are, perhaps, the most 
beautiful and significant language that can be employed. 
The following is an instance : — 

"Man! 
Thou ^pmdulmiii betwixt a smile and tear." 

Here, the writer, under a deep impression of the varieties 
in the life of man, in a sudden, striking manner, calls him a 
pendtdum^ leaving it to the excited imagination of the reader 
to trace out the resemblance. 

Esftended metaphors are more circumscribed than short metaphors. They are sel- 
dom introduced with success into tragedy, and are altogether inconsistent with vio- 
lent passion. They are too refined to occur in conversation, or any occasion that 
aUows not time for recollection, and for tracing similitudes which are, at least, so 
remote and unexpected as to surprise and captivate. They may be properly intro- 
duced in pulpit-oratory, political writings, works of criticism, and essays. But 
their peculiar province is descriptive poetry and the dispassionate parts of epic. 
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3. An Allegory is a continuation of metaphors, and repre- 
sents one subject by another which is analogous to it. The 
mibject thus represented is noiformaUy mentioned, but will 
be easily discovered by reflection. 

1. BZAMPI.S.— The following, from the 80th PMlm, is a correct allegory, in which 
the Jewish nation is representea under the symbol of a vine. ** Thou hast brought 
a Tine out of Egypt: thou hast cast out the heathen, and planted it Thou pre- 
nuedat room before it, and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. 
The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like the 
goodly cedars. She sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches unto the 
viver. Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, so that all they who pass by 
the way do phick her ? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast 
of the field doth devour it." 

S. The principal requisite in the conduct of an allegory is, that the figurative and 
the literal meaning be not Inconsistently mixed tcgether. Thus, if in the example 
just given, instead of describing the vine as wasted by the boar out cS the wood and 
llevoured by wild beasts, the Psalmist had said, that it was aflBicted by heathon, 
•or overcome by enemies, this would have destroyed the allegory, and produced the 
same confusion that has been remarked in those metaphors in which Uie figurative 
and the literal sense are confounded together. Indeed, the Rules which have been 
siven with respect to metaphors may be applied to al%orie8. The only difibrence 
between them is, that whilst a metaphor always explams itself by the words with 
which It is connected, the interpretation of an all^cny is not so directly pointed out, 
iMit left to our own discovery. 

AUegories are the same as IkUes or parables, which, in alldent times, formed a 
Atvounte method cS imparting instruction, and what b called the moral, is the 
simple mfaning of the allegory. 

3. An enigma or riddle is also a figure of this kind. One thing is imaged by ano- 
ther piuposely rendered obscure by being involved in a complication of drcumstan- 
«e8. When a riddle is not intended, it is a fault in allegory to be too dark. The 
meaning should be easily seen through the figure employed to shadow it. 

4. An Antithem is the contrast or opposition between 
two objects, that they may be made to appear in a stronger 
light ; as, '^ Tempet^cmce leads to happiness^ intemperance to 
fm»ery!' 

1. When obiJects are oompaied or contrasted, the xeaembUmce or the opposition 
must be denoted, not only by the words, but by their construction. The following is 
a violation of this Bule ; " A flriend eaaixeratm a man's virtues, an enemy <f^/tome« 
his crimes." Here, the <ietor« and (ibiett»» and not the ocMotm, are intended to be con- 
trasted ; there shoukl, therefore, be no variaUon of the word expressive of the action. 
The sentence should be rendered thus, « A friend eaaggarfUe* a man's virtues, an 
enemy his crimes.** 

2. In employing this figure, the form of the sentence nrast rise from the thought 
itself and not appear the result of art— A continued «uecewion itfantUheaeB mult aJbo 
be avoided, otherwise our expressions will appear too studied and laboured, and con- 
vey an impression that greater attention has been paid to the manner ofsayinir a 
thbig. than to the thing Itself. 

5. An Allusion is a figure by which some word or phrase 
in a sentence recalls to our mind, either some well-known 
&ct in history, or fable in mythology, or the sentiments of 
some distinguished writer. 

BxAMPLB.— Burke, in his speech on the Camatic war, makes the followii^ allusion 
to the well4cnawn fable of Gadmu^s sowing dragon's teeth ;— *< Every day you are 
fatigued and disgusted with this cant, the Camatic is a country tnat will soon 
recover, and become instantly as prosperous as ever. They think they are talking to 
innooents, who believe that by the sowing of dragon's teeth, men may come*' up 
ready grown and seody made.** 
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In all attusians it muit be obierTed« that the sufcject alluded to should be xeadily 
percrtved, aod that its introductlan will recompense us by its beauty or its utility. 

6. An HypirhdU is a figure that represeats tJiingB as 
greater or less, better or worse, than they are in resdity ; 
thus, David, speaking of Saul and Jonathan, says, " They 
were stmfter than eagles^ they were stronger than lions.'' 

1. Hyperbolical language is frequently the eflEbct of passion; for, the passions, 
whether love, terror, amasement, indignation, angor. or grief, throw the nUnd into 
confusion, and exaggerate their ol^e^ Henoe, hypofboles generally i^pear in 
tragedy, during the tempestB of passion, or in the nigher kinds of poetry and 
oratory. 

2. An hyperbole should never be used in prose in the description of any thing 
ordinary or familiar; and when used, it should be expressed as briefly as possible. 
In cases, however, of humour and drollery, hyperboles are frequentlv introduced 
purpoaay to magnify or degrade the subject In poetry, also, a greater latitude may 
be fulowed than in prose, but even here, we should be on our guard lest the aeure 
introduced become mere bombast, as in the foUovring ridiculous sentence trom 
Dryden;— 

" That star which at your birth shone out so bright. 
It stained the duller sun's meridian light" 

Dryden, when composing these lines mi^t, perhaps, have in his mind Horace's 
well-known welcome to Augustus. Odes, Lib. 4. Car. 6. 

'< Ludem redde tuae. Dux bone pstriss : 
Instar Veris enim vultus uU tuus 
Affulsit, populo gratior it dies, 

£t soles melius nitent" 

7. Iron^ is a figure by which we express ourselves in a 
manner contrary to our thoughts, not with a view to de- 
ceive, but to add force to our observations. Thus, when 
we style a thi^^ " A mighty honest fdhw indeed" we speak 
ironically. 

1. This figure is generally employed in satirizing the vices and follies of mankind; 
for, those individuals on whose minds the soundest arguments would have no effect, 
are not proof against the poignancy of wit and raillery. We therefore find, that the 
most senous persons have, on proper occadons, had recourse to the use of tMs figure. 
Thus, the prophet Elilah, in challencing the miests of Baal to prove the truth 
of their deity, ironically says, *« Cry saoud : for be is a god; either he is talking, or 
he is ptiffsuing, or he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be 
awaked." 

2. Sarcann, a kind of irony, is a keen satirical expression, intended to insult and 
mortify a person; thus, the Jews, when they derided Christ, insultingly said, " He 
saved others ; himself he cannot save." 

8. Pairaiepsis or omission is a figure by which we pre- 
tend to omit what we are really desirous of enforcing ; as, 
^' Your idleness, not to mention your imperlmenee and dis- 
honesty^ disqualifies you for the situation." 

9. A Metonymy is a figure by which we put the cause 
for the eflFect, or the effect for the cause, the container for 
the thing contained, the sign for the thing signified. 

Thus. 1. The oauae for the ^ffvct, or, the authw for his works ; as, " I am reading 
Virgil i'^ that is, his toorXr*.— 2. The q^ for the camei as, " Grey hairt^banML be 
respected;" that is^ oM o^.— 3. The conttUner for the thing co ntaimd / as» "The 
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ketthhaSia," meoniiig the water; «' A ilouriahUig eU^,*' meiuiiDg Uw <fiAabitefie».— 
4. The sign for the thing signifiedi as, '*He assumes the tceptns" that is* ** He 
assumes the tovereigntjf." 

10. A SynScdbcM or comprehenmn is wlien the whole is 
put for 9k party or a part for the wkoUy a definite for an in- 
definite number, &c. ; as, " Man returns to the dust," mean- 
ing only his body ; " He earns his hread^' meaning all the 
necessaries of life. 

In applying a syneedodie, care must be talcen, that if a part is once used to repre- 
sent the whole, or the whole to represent a part, the same mode must be preserved 
throughout, in order to avc^d a confusion of terms and ideas. 

11. Personification or Prosopopeia is that figure by which 
we attribute life and action to manimate objects ; as, '^ The 
thirsty ground ;" " The an^ry ocean ;" " The mountains saw 
Thee, O Lord, and they trembled," 

1. In the higher species olt poetry, there are two Rules necessary to be observed in 
the management of personiflcation. The Jirat Rule is, that personification should 
never be attempted, except when prompted by strong passic», and never continued 
when the passion begins to flag.->The second Rule is, that no object must be personi- 
fied whidi has not some dignity in itself, and can make a pro^ figiure in the eleva- 
tion to which we raise it. The observance of this Rule is required, even in the lower 
deoeees of penonificaticmi bat still more so, when an address is made to the personi- 
fied oliject. To address the corpse of a deceased friend is natural, but to address the 
lathee which he wore, introduces mean and d^^ding ideas. So, also, addressing the 
several parts of one^s body, as if they were animated, is not congruous with the dig- 
nity of passion. 

2. In nroae compositians, this figure requires to be used with still greater modera- 
tion and delicacy, as the same assistance cannot be obtained for raising passion to its 
proper height bv ttie force of numbers and the glow of style. Addresses to inanimate 
olgects are not, however, excluded from prose ; though they must be confined to the 
" ' r spedea of oratory. A public sj^eaker may, on some occasions, very properly 



^less religion or virtue, or his native city, or some city or province which may 
have suffered great calamities, or have beoi the scene of some memorable action. 
Butt we must remember, that as such addresses are among the highest efibrts of 
eloquence, they require ^reat skUl in using them with proprie^. Bishop Sherlock's 
personification cS naturai religion is a fine exemplification of tnis figure. 

12. An Apostrophe is a turning off from the subject of 
discourse, to address some other person or thing ; as, ^^ It 
advances, and with menacing aspect slides into the heart of 
tbe city. my country! ah! Iliumy the habitation of the 
gods!" 

'Permr^^caHon and apottrophe so nearly coincide, that they are frequently con- 
fioaiided. The fonner, however, consists in giving li^ to immimate ol^Jects, and the 
latter in abrupUy addreering objects thtis animated, or persons that are dead or 
absent 

13. An Interrogation is used literally to ask a question ; 
but, figuratively, it is employed, when the passions are 
greatly moved, to affirm or deny more strongly. Thus, 
*^ The Lord is not a man, that he should lie ; neither the 
son of man, that he should repent : hath he said^ and shaU 
he not do it ? or hath he spokeny and shall he not make it 
good?" 
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Thlfl figure divcniflet cUaooone, and, by the eager nmnner in which it ia expieaed, 
•nimatfa die heeren and qiiickcna their attention. 

14. Exdamaiion is used to express amtated feeling, ad- 
miration, wonder, surprise, anger, joy, &c. ; thus, " O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out !" 

15. Vkum or Imagery is a figure used only in animated 
and dignified compositions, when, instead of relating some- 
thing that is past or future, we employ the present tense, 
And describe it as actually passing before our eyes. 

Thus, Cicero, in his fourth oration against Catiline, says, ** I seem to myadf to be- 
iMild this dty, the ornament of the earth, and the capital of all nations, auddcoly 
iuTolved in one conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of dtiaens, 
lying unbuiied in the midst of their ruined country. The ftuious countenance of 
Geth^pis^ rises to my view, while with a savage joy he is triumphing in your 

16. Climax rises by regular steps from one circumstance 
to another, till the thoughts cannot be carried to a greater 
elevation ; thus, " There is no enjoyment of property with- 
out government ; no government without a magistrate ; no 
magistrate without dbedience; and no obedience where 
every one acts as he pleases." 

1. Cb'maris thesameas^im»l(/8o(rtion, EnumeraHont or Qrodatkn, 

2. A writer or speaker, who, by force of argument, has established his principal 
point, may sometimes introduce this figure with advantage at tlie dose of oif 
discourse. 

3. The Antv-eUmaxt or the opposite of Climax, is sometimes osed to diminish great 
olj^ecu, and render such as are diminutive even more so ; as, 

** And thou Dalhousie, the neat god of war, 
lieutenant-colonel to the Bail of Mar." 

4. In addition to the preceding figures of speedi, there are others, sudi as the 
LUOtis, which affirms more stzongly % denying the contrary ; the PoraZMitm, or the 
similar construction of the monbers or a sentence ; the CMocAren*, or <i6i««e of words, 
when the words are too far wrested from their proper meanixig; as, a tooitftf/W voice, 
a Moesf sound; and a few otiiers of minor impOTtanoe and ttt rare oocuxreno& 

A general caution to be observed in the ajpplication of Jigu- 
rcOive language, — Figures of speech contribute to the em- 
bellishment of discourse, omly when there is a &am of iolid 
thotight and natural sentiment, when they rise spontaneously 
from the subject itself, and are calculated to make a stronger 
impresdon than the ordinary form of speech. 
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VERBAL CBITICISM. 



Verbal Criticism is the art of judging, by determinate 
principles, of the correctness or incorrectness of a writer s 
choice and arrangement of words and sentences. 

Verbal Criticism is confined to the examination of expres- 
sion; Literary Criticism extends to the examination both 
of thought and taste^ as well as expression; and depends on 
the application of extensive knowledge^ sound judgment^ and 
correct taste^ in estimating how &r a writer adheres to 
truth and nature in his dehneations. The subsequent Eules 
and observations will be principally restricted to the former 
of these branches, namely, verbal criticism. 

Verbal Criticism may be considered under the two fol- 
lowing heads : — 

1. The Nature and Laws of Language. 

2. Style. 

I.— NATURE AND LAWS OF LANGUAGE. 

Language is the utterance of intelligible sounds, and 
forms the medium by which the mind communicates its 
thoughts. 

It is either articulate or inarticulate. The former is con- 
fined to man, the latter is common to other animals as well 
as to man. 

Inarticulate language consists of those instinctive sounds 
or cries by which animals express their sensations and de- 
sires. 

Thus, the neU^ing of the horse, the barking of the dog* the chirping of fowls, &c., 
are sounds penectly understood by the animals uttering them. Man, also, has a 
natiunO language intelligible to the whole of the human race. This, however, is 
extremd[y defective, being confined entirely to the general expressions of joy, gri^» 
fiar, and the other jNM«toiw or emotUma of the mind; it is, therefore, wholly inade- 
quate to the purposes of rational intercourse, and the infinitely diversified ideas of 
an intelligent hdng. Hence, the necessity of articulate language. 

Articulate language is that system of expression which 
is composed of simple sounds, variously modified by the 
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organs of speech, and combined into words as m^h^ of our 
ideas. 

The organa qfapeeA are the lips, the teeth, the tongue, the palate, the thzoat, 
and the nose. 

Words, though closely connected hy frequent use with 
the things signified, have no natural affinity with them. 
Thus, the word^r^ might have denominated the substance 
which we call ice, and the word tee might have signified 
Jirey &c. It is, therefore, eurtam only, or the tacit consent 
of a people, that affixes to certain things a certain word or 
sound by which it may be known* 

There are many words, it is true, the sounds of which are imitation* of the noise 
produced hy the things signifled. Thus, one wind is said to uaftMIe, another to roar, 
» serpent to hi»$, a fly to buzz, &c. But instances of this liind are only few in num- 
bec Words, therefore, may be considered principally as tyniMU, and not as imita- 
tions; as arbitrary or instituted, and not as natural signs of ideas. The correctness 
<rf this mode of considering the nature of speech in general, will be more apparent 
if we attend to the manner br whidi diiidrea are taught a language^ Suppose a 
fmk is held out to a child for tne first time, an impreMion at Oea is thus conveyed to 
his mind by the organ of sight While this impression continues, suppose farther 
that the sound book is distinctly uttered, he will then have an impreation arideaoi 
the sound conveyed through the sense of hearing, which will be rendered more dis- 
tinct, if he himself be taught to enunciate it. The two ideas, namdy, that of the 
effect, and that of the sound, will then, if long continued, or often repeated, coa> 
lesce in his mind, and become so strongly connected, that the idea of the 6far}ect will 
augffest that of the sound boo*,* and, on the other hand, the sound will recall the idea 
of the object The principle on which this coalition is founded, is a law of the hu- 
man mind, known under the name oi aatoeiation <^idM9/ and the progress of the 
learner in connepting other ideas with other sounds, is only a repetition of the op»> 
ration, till the whole language is acquired. 

The Origin of Language. We learn from the Scrip- 
tures that Adam named all creatures, and hence we natu- 
rally infer that language must have been the ^fi o/hea/cen* 

Indeed, what can be more rational, as wdl as more probable, than to suppose that 
He, who formed the organs oi man, should at first instruct him in the proper use of 
them ? Not, however, that we suppose the lauguace of our first parents was as co- 
pious as most modem languages ; or, that the identical language which they used is 
now in existence. Many of tne primitive radical words may, and probably do eadst 
in various languages, but observation teaches us, that languages must improve and 
undergo considerable changes as knowledge increases, and be sul)f}ect to continual 
alterations, from other causes incident to men in society.* 

Articulate language is either oral or tcritten. Oral lan- 
guage is the expression of our ideas by intelligible eounde or 
words. Written language is the representation of signifi- 
cant sounds by letters or characters. 



* Home Tooke's assertion, that language is of human invention is, like some other 
•of his assertions, very untenable. "This method of referring words," says he, 
** immediatdy to Ood as their framer, is a short cut to escape inquiry and explana- 
tion. It saves the philosopher much trouble, but leaves mankind in much ignorance, 
and leads to great error." But what ignorance, we would ask, can the suppoeed divine 
origin of language perpetuate among mankind ? or how can it lead to great error ? 
Unless we can ascertain the true origin of language, we are just where we were as 
to ignorance or error, whether we assume a Divine or a human origin. 
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Oral lantfuage* we have reaaon to ffappaee, continued long to be the only medium 
by which Knowledge could be impartcxC or social intercoune maintained. But* In 
the progress of knowledge, various meUiods were devised for attaining a more per* 
manent and extensive vehide of thought At length, words were reduced to their 
simple articulate sounds, and marJu or letters were adopted to denote those sounds. 
Hence, letters are markM for certain sounds ; and, by a comUnation of these elemen- 
marks or letters, all words, or signs of thought, are made visible in writing, and 

El transferred from the eye to the mind. By orai language we communicate our 
ghts only to those that are present ; but, ov means of written language, wecan 
convey them to the most distant i^ons, as well as to Aiture generations. 

Of the Usage which constitutes the La/tjo of Language. 

As language is composed of words sabject to varion^ mo- 
difications and combinations, the necessity of uniformity of 
expression in order to be accurately understood, would early 
surest itself to every reflecting mind. Hence, the utiliiy 
oiGrammar^ or that collection and systematic arrangement 
of previously established rules and principles of expression, 
by which the signification, inflection, and combination of 
words in the language are clearly and correctly explained. 

No grammarian can, of his own authority, alter any mode of expression, or assign to 
a word a signification difRerent from that which has been allotted to it by established 
usage. He must take the language as if <«, not what he would wish it to be ; he is 
properly the eompOer of laws alrnidy existing, and not the promulgator of new laws 
of his own framing. He may, indeed, recommend this or that mode of expression ae 
more u;reeaMe to analogy, but it roust remain with the public whether or not his 
advice be adc^ted. His business is to observe the agreement or disagreement of words, 
the similarity or dissimilarity between diflbxent forms of expression ; to reduce thoae 
that are similar under the same class, and, by a careful induction of particulars, 
establish general propositions. The accuracy ci these propositions will, of course, 
depend upon the soundness and discrimination of his Judgment, and the extent of 
his investij'ations. 

A Bvle^ in Grammar, is an established mode or form to 
which a large number of particular things is subject, either 
in inflection, construction, position, &c. ; thus, it is a rule, 
in English, that the plural of nouns should be formed by 
adding s to the singuku: ; as, book, book«. 

An Exertion from a rule is a deviation from the mode 
observed by the larger collection ; thus, the plural of heau 
is formed by adding x instead oi s; as, beauty because it 
is thus formed in French, from which language it is de- 
rived. 

The exception to a rule arises, either because the word or phrase thus used has been 
derived from another language, or because custom has assigned that mode; in either 
case, however, it forms a Imo of the language, and must be observed as much as the 
rule itself: 

Both the rules and exceptions of a language must have 
obtained the sanction of established^ or, as it generally deno- 
minated, good usage; and this usage must be reputablsy 
national, and present. 
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1. The Uioge which gives law to language mugty in ih& 
Jintf)lace^ he B^mtable. 

The usage of the vulgar or illiterate is justly considered 
as having no influence whatever on the laws of language. 
Nor is the usage to which we appeal, either that of the 
court or of great men. It requires firmer ground to stand 
upon, and that is, on the usage of Authors of reptUation. 

The oonvenatioQ of men oi rank and eminence, whether of the court or not* will 
oertainly have some influence. And in what concerns merdy the promtncioHont it is 
the only Bale to which we can refer the matter in every donbtftil caae ; but. In wfast 
ooDcems the toords themsdves, or their ooostruction and application, it is of impor- 
tance to have some certain* steady, and wdl-known standard to which we can recsr, 
a standard to which every one has access to canvass and examine. And this can be 
no other than authora of reputation. Accordingly, we find that these are* by univer- 
sal consent, in actual posseaaiao of this authority, and to this tribunal, when any 
doubt anses, the appeal is always made. 

By Author* of reputation, we mean such as combine extensive knowledge with tlie 
talent of communicating it A writer may thus be valued for the proftuidity of his 
knowledge, but if he is deficient in oommunloating it, he will be considered of no 
authority with respect to language. The estimation in which a writer is held by the 
public muat always decide to what dass he belongs, or to what eminence he has at- 
tained. Some persons, for instance, may prefer, aft a poet, Pamel to Milton, but no 
one will dispute the superior Ibme of the latter to that of the former. 

Nor is it upon the authority ofAfiw reputable writers, that any mode of construc- 
tion can be deemed properly established. In order to beoraie reputable usaoe, it 
must have received the sanction oi many, if not of the nuuority of writers of this 
class. This Rule is applicable also both to verbal Critics and Grammarians.* Though 
the opinions of such men, formed as they must be, from a careful investigatkm of 
the general principles of a language, will have, and ought to have, greater weiglit 
than those of any other individuals, yet the single authority of any critic or gram- 
marian, however distinguished he may be, is not of itself sufficient to establish any 
mode which he may recommend, or to n^ect what he deprecates. He may point out 
the analognr of the one and the erroneousness of the other, and his arguments may 
be founded in truth, but it must depend upon the generality of other writers whether 
or not his opinions shaU be adopted. It is, however, to be presumed, that since oar 
language is now extensively cultivated, the deductions of the learned and judicious 
criac or grammarian will receive greater attention than formerly, and anomalies and 
irregularities will, consequently, become much fewer. 

2. This Usage mtist^ in the second place^ he National. 

It must not be confined to this or that county or province, theusage of whidi may 
be unintdligible beyond its own immediate limits; on the contrary, it must be the 
language of the nauon, and every where intelligibl& 

3. In the third place^ this Usage must he Presents 

Many words formerly in current use have, from various causes, become oiaolrtef 
that is, have ceased to be employed by good writers or speakers. In determining, 
therefore, what words are to be considcarea cbaoiete, regard must be had to the species 
of oompositioa, and to the nature of the subject. Poetry, for instance, is allowed a 
greater latitude than prose, and therefore a word, which we should r^ect as a bar- 
barism in prose, may, with strict propriety, be admitted into verse. But even in 
poetry, there are limits which must not be passed; and any word, which cannot 



• It must be observed, that the office of the Orammarian and that of the Critic, 
though freguently combined, are yet distinct The Orammarian it property the 
oompUer of the fticcw of the Umguage, and the verbal Critic is he who notifies the 
(Oueee that are creeping in. 
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plead the authority oi Milton, or some standard contemporary poet, may be justly 
r^;arded as obsolete. But in prose (except in burlesque, or in treating of passages 
or ancient story, or when the subject is on some art or science), no word should be 
employed which has ceased to be used by good writers for the last half-century. This 
remarlc is applicable, not only to terms and phrasest but lUso to the declenaion, com- 
bistation, and construction of words. 

The usages of written^ rather than of oral language, de- 
termine the rules of Grammar, because the former exhibit 
not only present^ but national and reputable usage. 

Another reason for forming the rules of Grammar on the usages of written rather 
than of oral lan^age is, that oral language is not generally uttered with sufficient 
care to avoid mistakes, but written language requires greater caution in the choice 
and accuracy of expression, that the meaning of the writer may be distinctly con- 
veyed. 

CANONS OF CRITICISM. 

As good wage is not always uniform in its decisions, un- 
questionable authorities being found for different modes of 
expression, the following canons of criticism, proposed by 
Dr. Campbell, in his Hiilosophy of Rhetoric, wSl enable 
the student to decide, to which mode of expression the pre- 
ference is due. 

1. Canons to determine the Choice of Words. 

Canon 1. When usage is divided, as to any particular 
words or phrases, and when one of the expressions is sus- 
ceptible of a different meaning, while the other admits only 
one signification, the expression, which is strictly univocal, 
should be preferred. 

For ibis reason, auaht, signifying " any thing," is better than ought i seareekft as 
an adverb, is better than scarce; hy consequence is preferable to qf consequence, which 
signifies also ** of importance." **To speak contemptuously of a person," is better 
than **to speak contemptiUj/ ,-" the latter term meaning, generally, m a contemptible 
manner, or in a manner worthy of contempt, whereas, the farmer is univocal, and 
denotes dUrespectfulfy* or " in a manner significant of contempt." 

The term pHmMtw, as equivalent to original, is preferable to primary. The latter 
is synonymous with principal, and is oppoised to secondary; the former is equivalent 
to originial, and is opposed to derivative or acquired. 

Canon 2. In doubtful cases, analogy should be regarded. 

For this reason, contempomry is better than cotemporary, con beinx used before a 
consonant, and co before a vowel ; as, concomitant, coeval. For a similar reason, ** it 
needs," **he dares, **wfiet?ier he will or not," are preferable to "he need,"* ** he dare," 
'* whether he wUl or no.*' 

Canon 3. When expressions are in other respects equal, 
that should be preferred, which is most agreeable to the eai\ 

Canon 4. When none of the preceding Rules takes place, 
regard should be had to simplicity. On this ground, accept, 
approve, admit, are preferable to a^xept of, approve of, ad- 
mit of. 
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2. Canons to determine the Disttse or Rejection of Words 
and Phrases, 

Though no expression or mode of speech, which is not 
sanctioned by usage, can be justified, we must not, hence, 
suppose that every phraseology sanctioned by usage, is to be 
retained. In such cases, cui^om may be properly checked 
by criticism, the province of which is, not only to remon- 
strate against the introduction of any word or phraseology, 
which may be either unnecessary or contrary to analogy, 
but also to exclude whatever is reprehensible, though in 
general use. 

It is by the exercise of this inrerogatiTe of criticism, that languages are gradually 
refined and improved, which would otherwise either become stationary or hasten to de- 
cline. In exorcising this authority, criticism cannot pretend instantly to d^rade any 
phraseology, which she may deem otjectionable ; but she may, by repeated remoD- 
strances, fnradually caned it. Her decisions, in such cases, may be properly regulated 
by the following canons, as delivered by the same author. 

Canon 1. All words and phrases, particularly harsh, and 
not absolutely necessary, should be dismissed; as, shame- 
facedn£ssy unsuccessftdnessy torongheadedness, 

A word or phrase is considered necessary, when there are no synonymous words in 
the event of a disTnission, to supply its place, or no way of conveying properly the 
same idea without the aid of circumlocution. 

The following criteria will enable the student to determine what words are con- 
sidered objectionable. 

CriterUm 1. Terms composed of words already compounded, the several parts of 
which are not easily united ; such as Otame-faeed^nets, dU^terett-ed-neu. 

Criterion 2. When a word is so formed and accented as to render it of difficult 
utterance ; such as, quettionlesB, primaridff peremptorUp. 

Criterion 3. A short or unaccented syUable repeated at the end of a word is always 
disagreeable, and should, therefore, be avcnded; as in Mtify, eOUfy, 

Canon 2. When the etymology plainly points to a dif- 
ferent signification from what the word bears, propriety and 
simplicity require its dismission. Thus, the word beholden 
taken for obliged^ and the verb to unloose for to loose or un- 
tie, should be rejected. 

For the same reason, anntd and dieannul ought not to be consider synonymous. 

Canon 3. When words become obsolete, or are never 
used except in particular phrases, they should be repudia- 
ted ; as they give the style an air of vulgarity, while their 
general disuse renders them obscure. 

Of these, lief» dintt toMtt moot, pro and con, furnish examples; as, " I had as*Ne/ 
go ;" "by dita of argument ;" «' a moot point ;" " it was argued pro and eon," These 
phraseologies are too vulgar to be admitted into good writing. 
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Canon 4. All words and phrases which, analysed gram- 
matically, include a solecism, should be dismissed ; as, '^ I 
Jkad rather go," for " I loaukl rather go," or, "/ d rather 
go." 

Canon 5. All expressions which, according to the esta- 
blished Rules of the language, either have no meaning or 
involve a contradiction, or, according to the fair construc- 
tion of the words, convey a meaning different from the in- 
tention of the speaker, should be dismissed. 



1. Of exprenioDs which have little or no meaning, the following are examples ;— 

" Cumfinejhvour.*' ' " " ' "' 

always to oe avoided. 



Otrnfineftivour." ** Bating a momtKt nnndfir a thing,** Such expressions ought 



S. Of expressions involving a contradiction, the following wiU serve as an example. 
" There were four ladies in the company, evory aae prettier than another.** This is 
impossible. 

& The following expressions convey a meaning different from the intention of the 



fpeaker; **He sings a good song}" this phrase, as it is at wresent constructed, im* 
plies that the tong is good; but the speaks meant to say, "He Hngt weU." In the 
same manner, when it is said, " This is the best part he acts," the sentence, accord- 
ing to the strict interpretation oi the words, expresses an opinion, not of the manner 
arnis acting, but of the part or dtaraeter which he acts. It should, therefore, be, 
«* He acts this part better than any other." For a similar reason, the following sen- 
tence b incorrect; '* Who is leanUng you geography?" instead of "Who is tead»ing 
you geography?" 
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II.— STYLE. 

Style is the peculiar maimer of expresfiion Tv^ich we adopt 
to convey our ideas to others. 

The principal qualities of a good Style, are Perspicmty 
and Energy; and, next in importance. Elegance. 

PERSPICUITY OP STYLE. 

Perspicmty of Style implies the use of such words and 
phrases, and such an arrangement (^ them, as shaQ convey 
our ideas with clearness^ accura^cy^ and precision. 

1. An author's meaning must be easily perceived without the least naoertainty or 
conjecture* even by the most careless and inattentive reader. 

2. Though Perspicuity is an essential, yet it is a rOoHve quality, and, consequently, 
cannot properly be asserted of any work, without a tacit reference to the daat of 
readers or neareis for which it is designed. The style which is adapted to the 
learned, may be qnite unsuitable to the illiterate, we must, therefore, take into 
consideration the degree and kind of attention, which the individuals whom we are 
addressing, have been acctutomedt or are likap to bestow. Some hearers or readers, 
for instance, will be found slow of apprehension indeed, but capable of understand- 
ing what is very copiously and gradually explained to them ; while others, on the 
contrary, who are much quicker in percdvwg the sense of what is expressed in a 
short compass, are incapable of long attention, and are not only wearied, but abso- 
lutely bewildered, by a diffuse Style. 

It is not, however, to be understood, because extreme conciseness is ill-suited to 
hearers or readers, whose intellectual powers and cultivation are but small, that a 
proUx style is therefore the best adapted to such minds. Both extremes are, in general, 
improper. Most of those who eould comprehend the meaning, when Inriefly ex- 
pressed, and many ot those who could not do so, are likely to be bewildered by too 
great an expansion ; and, being unable to maintain a steady attention to what is said, 
they forget part of what they have heard or read before the sense is complete. To 
avoid the disadvantages both of conciseness and prolixity, it will frequoitly be ne- 
cessary to employ RepetUUm s that is, to repeat the same sentiment and argument in 
many different forms of expression, each in itself brief, but all together, affording 
such an expansion of the sense to be conveyed, and so detaining the mind upon it, as 
the case may require. Care must, of course, be taken that the r^ietition be not too 
glaringly apparent ; the variaton must not consist in the mere use of synonymous 
words ; but what has been expressed in appropriate terms may be repeated in meta- 
phorical ; the antecedent and consequent of an argument, or the parts of an anti- 
thesis, may be transposed ; or the several different points that have been enumerated, 
may be presented in a varied order, &c. 

Perspicuity of Style depends, — 1st, upon the right use of 
Words and Phrases; and, 2ndly, on the Structure of Sen- 
tences. 

Perspicuity in the use of Words and Phrases, requires 1. 
Purity; — 2. Propriety; — 3. Precision, 

Perspicuity in the Structure of Sentences, requires Clear- 
ness and Unity. 
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WORDS AND PHRASES. 

Purity, 

Purity of Style consists in the use of such words and 
constructions only, as belong to the idiom of the language 
which we speak, in opposition to words and phrases that 
are taken from other languages, or that are ungrammatical, 
obsolete, new-coined, or used without proper authority. 

1. AXL foreign and learned vrords, except when used as 
descriptive of some invention or discovery, or to prevent 
a tedious and languid circumlocution, must be carefully 
avoided. 

1. Such are, opiniatre for positive* sortie for sally, dernier resort for last resort, beaux 
arts tar liberal art8,i>o/t^ewe, ddicatesse, hauteur^ tot politeness, delicacy, haughtiness. 

2. Nothinff can be a greats violation of correct taste, than the introduction of 
French words and phrases into our compositions ; for, it is the height of absurdity, 
to suppose that we render ourselves intelligible in proportion to the difficulty and 
peculiarity of our expressions. There are occasions, indeed, when the use of foreign 
and learned words may become necessary; for instance, when fordgn inventions and 
discoveries are introduced, it is proper that the name should accompany the tJAng. 
Even evils of a foreign growth, if we have not, in our language, words predsely cor- 
responding to them, may be suflfered to retain their original designation. But, as a 
general Rule, in other cases, it must be observed, that whenewr we have, in our own 
umguaget a word or phrase equaUy expressive and striking, a writer cannot be justified 
in supplanting it by the use of one th<U is foreign, 

3. The following considerations ought to influence authors fiom wantonly admit- 
ting foreign words into their productions. — First; It ought to be remembered, that 
the Rules of pronunciation and orthography in other languages are, in goieral, so 
different from those which prevail in English, that by far the greater part of such 
words constitute so many anomalies witn us, which, by loading the grammatical 
Rules with exceptions, greatly corrupt the simplicity and regularity of our language. 
—Secondly; If these foreigners be allowed to settle among us, they will infallibly 
supplant the old inhabitants. Whatever {[round is given to the one, is so much 
taken from the other. Is it, then, prudent m a writer, to foment a humour of inno- 
vation which tends to make the language of his country still more changeable, and, 
consequently, to render the style of tiis own writings the sooner obsolete ?—TAtr<0y ; 
If an author should not be followed by the public m the use of those foreign words 
which he has endeavoured to introduce into the language, such wcnxis will ever ap- 
pear as so many permanent Memishes in his work. Besides, as borrowing naturally 
exposes to the suspicion of poverty, this poverty will be much more readily, and more 
justly imputed to the writer than to the language. As a general Rule, therefore, it 
may be stated, that, with only the exceptions previously mentioned, when a writer 
is addressing the lower classes of socieey^, words of a Saxon origin ought to be em- 
ployed. Indeed, a plain native style is by far the most intelligible to all readers, and 
oy a proper managemoit of words, it can be made as strong and expresnve as that 
which IB formed by the introduction of foreign words. 

2. All ungrammaticcU expressions must be avoided. A 
violation of any grammatical rule is called a Solecism. 

3. Obsolete words must be avoided. 

Snch as, behocf, b^est, peradventure, quoth he* I wist not, erewhile* seiff-same, and 
prettentt in the sense of go b^/bre ; as, <« Prevent us, O Lord, in aU our actions,** 
which should be, " Precede, or Go beijbre us," &c.— Obsolete constructions, or those 
not sanctioned by good usage, must also be avoided; thus, <*It grieveth me that I 
have neglected this opportunity," should be, <* I am grieved that I have," &c— Sm 
Fresenl usage, p. 144, and Canon 3, p. 146. 
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4. New-coined words, except when really wanted^ must 
be avoided ; such as, eMumbi^rineni^ c&nmexity^ martyrized^ 
for encumbrance, connection, martyred. 

1. Abbreviations of polysyllables, fonned by lopping off all the syllables excqpt 
the first, or the first and second, must be avoided ; such as hi/p» for hypochoodtiac, 
rep. for reputation, penult, for penultimate, extnu for extraordinary, hvper. and 
inoo^. for hypercritic and incogmtow 

2. When the English analogy is observed in the derivation oir compoaltiaa of ntw- 
coined words and constructions, and when they are reaUv wanted in the language, it 
would, perhaps, be fastidious entirely to reject them.-^A new word, to be introdbced 
into the language, must first be proposed by some author of reputation. If it U 
thought necessary, by expressing the meaning attached to it better than any other 
word, or by bdng more harmcmfous than another word previously used in the same 
sense, it is then adopted by other writen of reputation, and thus becomes a part of 
the language. If it is thought unnecessary, it is not adopted, and Che attempt to 
hitroduce it, fails. 

The use of a foreign, obsolete, or new-coined word is 
called a barbarism. 

Propriety. 

Propriety of Style consists in the use of such words and 
phrases as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, 
which we intend to express by them. 

To preserve propriety in our words and phrases, we must 
avoid vulgar and provincial expressions, and the injudicious 
use of technical phrases and terms which are properly con-> 
fined to poetry; be careful not to use the same word in 
different senses, nor to employ equivocal or unintelligible 
expressions, or such words and phrases as are not adapted 
to convey our meaning. 

1. Avoid low or wi^ar expressions. 

1. Such as tcpsy-turvy, hurly-burly, pell-mell, lief, dint, whit, moot, pro And eod, 
having a khonth's mind for a Uiing, currying favour with a penon, dancing attend- 
ance on the great 

2. It has been remarked, that sometimes a common expression is moie significant 
than what is deemed an el^ant one; and, perhaps, the aptness of these words dott 
indeed render it difficult in some cases entirelv pa reject them. But, instead of em> 
ploying a low word, we ought diligently to look for a synonymous one t or, whett a 
better cannot be found, we must remodiel the sentence altogether, or expnst it by 
some periphrasis or circumlocution. 

3. The fallowing are a few instances in which degant expressions are anbatitated 
for those that aire common ;— - 

Common expreesi&M. Blegant. Common ixpretthnB, Elegant, 

Heaping up, AceumtOaiing, an expedientyWfen upon, devised. 

to brag, to boast. pitched upon, Otoeom 

their betters, tMr auperiors. to hold long, to continue tong. 

handed down, trananMted. to cry up, egtoL 

■shutout, exclude. pushed (mi, tir^ or (nfMOW. 

broke his word, violated hie prondae. going forwards, or ott^ proceeding, 

jgaveup, eacrifioedt ifieMed. shut our ears, cftMeourean. 

stend upon s€curity,<iMte* upon aeeurit^. to smell out motives, discover m ciiM«m. 

with half-«n-eye, eaaify. fell to work, tegmu 
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4. Sometimefl it ii pieferable to omit leveral words : thus, instead of 8ayliM:> *< He 
has a consideTable share of merit,** we can say, ** He has considerable ment*^ 

2. Avoid jprmwoa/ expressions. 

Every coonty either has some words peculiar to itself, or attaches some meaning to 
a word which is difitoent from the general acceptation. In scnne parts, for instance, 
toUl is improperly used for ghdU, and sfudl for uM. A writer, therefore, should care- 
fully exdude all provincialisms, and strictly adhere to the language used by the best 

BttWOrB. 

3. In works intended for general readers, avoid intro- 
ducing technical terms; as they form the peculiar dialect 
only of a particular class, and therefore are not generally 
understood. 

Thus, to inform those who do not understand sea phrases, that " We tacked to the 
larboard, and stood off to sea," would be expressing ourselves obscurely.— This Bule, 
however, does not apply to works expressly written for a particular profession. In 
such works the usual and the best rule is, to employ, as far as possible, such technical 
terms as custom has already established, delBning, modifying, restricting, or extend- 
ing them as the occasion may require. 

4. In prose composition, carefully exclude words that are 
'purely poeticai, 

1. In every language which is furnished with two distinct vocabularies, one adapted 
to prose, and the other to poetry ; a mixture of both in the same composition, betrays, 
in the author, either culpable negligence, or extreme want of taste. ** To see," as Dr. 
Crombie, in his Gymnasium, properly remarks, •< tiie language of « Paradise Lost,' 
and the diction of * The Spectator,' blended together, either in the narrative of the 
historian, or in the grave discussion of the philosopher, would excite the risibility of 
a common reader ; and to a person of taste and discernment, such a grotesque com- 
mixture of prose and poetical phraseology, could not fail to produce disgust" 

2. Not only should all words and phrases, peculiarly belonging to poetry, be ex- 
cluded from prose, but likewise all those modes of expression which are adapted and 
Mnerally appropriated to one species of prose, should be repudiated in every other. 
Dialogue, history, oratory, epistolary correspondence, and philosophical discussion, 
have each a style suited to its character. To mix, therefbire, two or more of these 
diflferent styla in the same composition, is improper. 

5. In the same sentencCy be careful neither to use the same 
word too jfregfuentlyy nor in different senses. Thus, " Gregory 
favoured the undertaking, for no other reason than this, that 
the manager, in countenance, favoured his friend." In the 
last clause of this sentence, instead of saying, ^'favoured his 
friend," we should say, " rese/mnhled his friend." 

A great source of obscurity is the frequent repetition of pnmoufw, when we have 
occanon to refer to diflbent persons. Thus, in the following sentence, *' Lisias pn>> 
mised his father, never to abandon Ai* friends;" the second hia is ambiguous, it may 
refer either to his awn friends, or to his fiOha't, On the first supposition, s^, 
** Lisias, speaking of his friends, promised nis father never to abandon them." On 
the seccmd supposition, say, " Lisias, speaking of his father's flriends, promised his 
fiitber never to abandon them."— Agatn» ** One may have an air which proceeds fkom 
a Just sufficiency and knowledge of the matter before him, v^dh may naturally pro. 
duce some motions of his head and body, which might become the bench better than 
the bar." This sentence will be better rendered thus, *' One may have an air which 
proceeds firom a Just sufficiency and knowledge of the matter before him ; and these 
may produce twih motions of his head and body fu become the bench better than the 
tar.** From thine remarks, we learn the importance of not employing the same 
rdaUve in the same sentence to diflfercnt antecedents. } 
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6. Awid equiweal words^ that m, never employ ihose wordi 
which may he stisceptible of a sense different from, the seme 
you intend to be conveyed. 

Thus, in the foUowinc sentence, "A little after the Beformation of Luther/* the 
word qf is equivocal, ana the expression may mean either the Reformation begun bg 
Luther, or the change produced in fUnuelf; it would, therefore, be better to say, *'A 
little after the Reformation begtm btf Luther."—" I totil have merev, and not sacrifice." 
The former part of this sentence is so expressed as to imply, ** I will exercise mercy ;" 
but the sense intended to be conveyed is, '* I require others to exercise it." The sen- 
tence ouflht, therefore, to have been, **I reqiOre mercy and not sacrifice."—*' They 
were both more ancient among the Persians than Zoroaster or Zerdusht;*' as only 
one person is here intended, the meaning would be better conveyed thus, *' They were 
both more ancient among the Persians than Zoroaster, or, as he is sometimes called, 
Zerdusht"— "He aimea at twthing less than the crown, may denote either that. 
"Nothing was less aimed at by him than the crown," or, <* Nothing inferior to the 
crown could satisfy his ambition." 

7. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words and phrases, 
— See Canon 5, p. 147. 

1. This Rule does not proscribe established terms, though thdr use may involve dr- 
cumstantial impropriety. Thus, we may still speak of stin-Hse and sun-set, though 
we know that the sun neither rises nor sets. 

2. Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, enumerates the following spedei 
of unintelligible writing. 

First i Arising from Confusion of Thou^t. There is a sort of half-formed thoughts, 
which we find some writers impatient to give to the world, before the subrject is fully 
understood by themselves. Now, if a writer himself perceives confusedly and imper- 
fectly the sentiments he would communicate, there is every probability, that the 
reader will not perceive them at all. The following is an example of this kind of 
writing; — "And as to a well-taught mind, when you've said a haughty and proud 
man, you have spoke a narrow conception, little spirit, and despicable caxnafie." 
Perhaps, if the author had any meaning, it might be this ; " When you have caUed 
a man proud and haughty, you have ascribed to him a narrow conception, mean 
spirit, and despicable carriage." 

The Second species arises from 4ffeetaHon of excellence. In this kind of writing, 
there is always something figurative; but the ngures are remote, things that are hete- 
rogeneous bSng introduced, and producing what is usually termed bombast, «* 1%is 
temper of soul, says 'The Guardian,' speaking of meekness and humility, "keeps 
our understan(Ung tight about uh." Whether the author had any meaning in this 
expression, or what it was, is not easy to be determined ; but scarcely could any thing 
more incongruous, in the way of metaphor, have been imagined. The understanding 
is a girdle to our other mental faculties, for the fastening of which girdle, medmess 
and humility serve as a buckle. 

The Third species is what is denominated the Puerile, This is always produced 
when an author runs on in a specious verbosity, amusing his reader with synonymous 
terms and identical propositions, well-turned periods, and high-sounding words; but, 
at the same time, using those words so indefinitely, that the reader may affix either 
DO meaning to them at all, or almost any meaning to them he pleases. The following 
is a poetical example of this kind from Dryden ; — 

•' From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This universal fhune began ; 

From harmony to harmony. 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran ; 
The diapason dosing full in man." 

The Fourth species may be denominated Learned Nonsense, The following is an 
example of this kind from Cowley ;— 

" Nothing is there to come, and nothing jMuf. 
But an eternal now does always last." 

In this sentence there is nothing but absurdity and contradiction. A naur that lasts ; 
Ml eternal now, an instant that is no instant, and an eternity that is no eternity. 
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The F^fth is the Pnjbund, and whieh oecun moet frequently in political writinn. 
•< 'T is agreed," says Swift. " that in all governments there is an absolute and umi* 
mited power, which naturally and originally seems to be placed in the whole body, 
«4ierever the executive part of it liek This holds in the body natural ; for where v» 
we place the beginning of motion, whether from the head or the heart, or the animal 
spirits in general, the body moves and acts by a consent of all its parts." This pas- 
sage conveys to the mind no definite meaning whatevor. and yet it is so specious, that 
even a Judicious reader may not, at the first perusal, be sensible of the defect 

The SUfh and last species of nonsense may be denominated the MarvOUnu. It is 
the characteristic of this kind of writing, that it astonishes and even confounds by 
the boldness of the affirmations, which always contradict the plainest dictates of 
common sense, and thus involve amanifest absurdity, as will be seen in the fcdlowing 
line from Dryden ;— " My wound is great, because it is «> tmaB." The nonsense of this 
was properlv exposed in an extemporary verse by the Dulce of Buckingham, who, 
on hearing this line, exclaimed,—" It would be greater, were it n(me at aU," 

Hypabollcal language, also, when carried to extravagance, generally produces the 
same eflfect as the marvellous, exciting ridicule, if not dBsgust, instead of admiratioa 

8. Avoid all those fcords and phrases which are not adapted 
to the ideas intended to be conv^ed^ or which are less si^ifi^ 
cant of those ideas than others. Thus, ^^ The observation of 
the Sabbath is a duty mcumbent on every Christian," should 
be, " the observance" &c. 

In the preceding sentence, both oUenanee ^nd obgervatim axe derived ftam. the 
verb "to observe.'*^ When to obterve means to k$ep or obey, the verbal noun is obHrth 
once J when to remark or to fwtice, the noun is vbaervoHon, The following are addi- 
tional examples tending to illustrate this Bulei— " The compontre of this Psalm f$ 
attributed to mvid," diould be, *« the eomposUhn,'* &c. The word compomre, at pre- 
sent, denotes a MMed state,— **I do not question the veracity of the account," should 
be, ** the tnUh^*' &c. Veradtif is applied to persona, and denotes the quality or pro- 
pmy of telling the truth. 2Vw«A, attthentieU^, and genuineneu refer to thinge,— 
" Ipropoee to give a general view of the suUect|" should be, '* I purpote or interuL**-^ 
"£ssays have been vaore unhrereaUy reiA,^* should be, "htLveoeeamate generalhf 
read/' as there can be no degrees in unheniaHty,'-^* This measure enlarged his school, 
and obliged him to uicrease the buildings,'' ahoiUd be, " inareaeed his school," and 
I the buildings." 



As a general deduction from the preceding principles, it 
may be observed, that propriety of Style requires two 
things ; Jirsty That our ideas be dear and distinct; and^ se^ 
canMy^ That our words be appropriate s^^ of those ideas. 

Precision. 

Precision of Style consists in the use of such words and 
phrases as exactly convey the meaning intended, and nothing 
more than the meaning. 

Precision requires attention to the following Rules : — 

1. Avoid r^^eatinff the same sense in different words. 
This fiiult is called Tautology^ Thus, " Never did Atticus 
succeed better in gaining the universal love and esteem of 
aU men." Here, one of the words in Italic is superfluous. 

For the same leasoo, the verdmnt green, unbrageoue shade, firet aggicasors, oM 
vetenns, tyhan tamx, etcmdard pattcni> axe improper, as the ideas exprosed by the 
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m^fidivet are indnded in the mibstaiitives^— In the following common ezpresnooft. 
•Iso, as the same idea is implied in both the terms of each respective pair, the wards 
marked in Italic are, thertfore, superfluous ;—^in and evidioit, clear and obrious, 
worship and adoratkn, pleagure and satisfaction, botmds and limits, suspicion and 
jeaknuy, intents and purposet. 

2. Avoid the use of superfltums words and phrases. — ^The 
admission of superfluous words in a sentence is called a 
Pleonasm. 

1. Thus, " I went home full of a great many serious reflections;" here, the words 
a great many add nothing to the sense ; they should, therefore, be omitted. ** If he 
happen to have any leisure upon his hands /'^better, ** If he have any leisure;" 

2. In particular cases, howevor, a certain species of pleonasm is entitled to some 
indulgence, when it serves to express an earnestness of affirmation on an interesting 
subject, as, in phrases like these, " We have seen with our eyes,*' " We have heard 
with our ears.'*^ Such expressions frequently occur in the Sacred Scriptures. In 
poetical description, also, where the fancy is addressed, epithets, which would other- 
wise be accounted superfluous, are not, if used moderately, without effect The 
following are instances of this kind ; the azure heaven ; the eUver moon ; the bhuk* 
ingmatn; the sea-^rt isle. 

3. a. Never introduce words which convey more than 
what was intended. 

The following sentence is incorrect in this respect; " His courage axuiJbrHtude were 
such as to cause him to face every danger." Here, by oideavouring to express one 
quality more strongly, the writer has mtroduced another. Courage resists danger; 
jhrtttude supports pain ; the yrard fortitude should, therefore, be omitted. 

b. In order properly to observe this Rule, be careful in 
the use of words termed Synont/mmis, 



Synonymous words are so called because they agree in expressing one principal ideA, 
... «_ ,* . _, .^ .. .. . .. of circumstances. 

writer can erajdoy 



tmt, generally, if not always, they express it with some cuversity of circumstances. 
As they are hke different shades of the same colour, an accurate wri 



them to great advantage, by using them so as to heighten and finish the picture 
which he gives us. What was wanted in the one, to increase the force <x the lustre 
of the image which he means to exhibit, he supplies by the other. But, with a view 
to this end, he must be very careful in the choice which he makes of them, and not 
employ them promiscuously, mordy for the sake of filling up a period, or of diver- 
dfying the language. 

c, Synon$f7noti8 words are properly employed, Fir^, 
When an obscure term, which we cannot avoid using, on 
account of some connexion with what either precedes or 
follows, requires to be explained by one that is clearer. 
Seccndlpy When the language of the passions is exhibited. 

Passion naturally dweXU on its object; the impassioned speaker always attempts to 
rise in expression; but when that is impracticable he recurs to repetition, and thus, 
in some measure, produces the same effect. The hearer perceiving him overpowered, 
as it were, by his subject, and at a loss to find words adequate to the strength of his 
feelings, is, by sympathy, carried along with him, and enters into all his sentiments. 
There is, in this case, an expression in the very effort shown by recurring to synony- 
mous words, which supplies the deficiency in the words themselves. Thus, BoHng- 
broke exclaims in an invective against the times, ** But all is little, and low^ and 
mean among us." Though tiiere is here a kind of amplification, or, at least, a 
stronger expression of indignation than any one of these three epitiiets could have 
effected alone; yet, there is no climax in the sentence, and no sensible difference of 
signification. But, it will be easily perceived, that this manner suits only the popular 
and declamatory style, and that, m compositions which admit no species of the 
pathetic, it can have no place. 
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An explanation of the most common Sjnonjmes is here subjoined, 
that the young student may be enabled to apply them with propriety. 

Ahcmdon, forsake, relmqmsh, desert, give up, leave, quU, AJxmdon 
is unwillingly to ^ve up any thing, as. We were compelled to abamr 
don our object ; forscbke is leaving a person in resentment or dislike, 
as. He IB forsaken by all ; relinquish is to quit any davAi to, as, I relin- 
quish my claim to that estate ; desert is to leare meanly or treache- 
rously, as. He deserted his friend in need. We can say of a man. He 
gvves <wp a place of trust, leaves his parents in affliction, and qmts his 
oountry- 

To abdicate, renmrnce, resign. To aMicate a throne, renownce an 
error, resign an office. 

To abate, dimimsh, decrea/se, lessen, relax, impair. To aboite in eager- 
ness, diminish in number, decrease in quantity, lessen in value, relaa 
in industry, impai/r in vigour or intellect. 

To abhor, hate, detest, abominate, loathe. Abhor ib strongly and natu- 
rally to didike ; to JuOe is a dislike produced by revenge ; to detest 
is an aversion from disapprobation ; to abomirmte is to detest in the 
highest possible degree ; to loath£ is to be disgusted at the sight of offen- 
sive objects. We abhor a crime ; hate affectation ; detest treachery and 
meanness; abominate mgr&titxide ; Zoa^^ebad food. 

Abolish, arvmil, abrogate, revoke, repeal. To abolish customs; amr 
fvul a contract ; abrogate a law ; remke a promise or decree ; repeal a 
statute. 

Ability J capacity. Ability is an active quality of the mind to do any 
thing well ; capacity is a passive quality to receive or comprehend any 
thing ; — thus, an citle commander ; a man of a capacious mind. 

Acquiesce, resigned, agree in, consent. To acquiesce under authority; 
he was resigned from a sense of duty ; agree in disposition or opinion ; 
consent by persuasion. 

Accost, salute, address. Accost a stranger; salute a &iend; address* 
to direct our discourse to a person in company. 

A cknowledge, confess, cmm. To acknowledge supposes a small degree 
of delinquency ; to confess supposes a higher degree of criminality; to 
avow is to gloiy in what we declare. Thus, a gentleman acknowledges 
his mistake, a prisoner confesses the crime of which he is accused, and 
a patriot afl>ows his opposition to every corrupt measure. 

Acgucmtamce, familiarity ^ intimacy. Acquaimta/nce springs £rom 
occasional intercourse; familiarity from frequent intercourse ; imtimcicy 
arises not merely from frequent intercourse, but from unreserred com- 
munication. 

Active, diligent, industrious, assiduous, laborious. We are active, 
if we exert our powers, whether to any end or not ; diligent, when we 
are active to some specific end ; industrious, when no time is left un- 
employed in some serious pursuit ; assiduous, when we do not leave a 
thing until it is finished ; laborums, when the bodily or mental powers 
are regularly employed in some hard labour. ^ , 
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Addict, devote, apply. We are addicted to a tMng from a particular 
propensitj; devoted to a thing from a settled attachment to it; we 
appljf to a thing from a sense of its utility. Thus, men are addicted 
to yioes ; devote their talents to the acquirement of any art or sdenoe ; 
appiy their minds to the inrestigation of a subject. 

JJrowt, vimdt, otttrage. An intentional breach of politeness is an 
affront; if coupled with any external indication of hostility, it is an 
inmtU; if it break forth into, personal violence, it is an outrage. 

Agreement, eovitract, covencmt, compact, hargaiin. The simple con- 
sent of parties constitutes an agreememt; a seal and signature are re- 
quisite for a contract; a solemn engagement on the one hand, and 
faith in that engagement on the other hand, enter into the nature of 
a covenamt; a tadt sense of mutual obligation in all the parties, gires 
Tirtue to a compact ; an assent to stipulated terms of sale, may form 
gam. 



Avr, mien, look, ma/n/ners. An air depends not only on the counte- 
Bmoe, but on the carriage and action ; mien respects the whole out- 
naid appearance; look depends altogether on the face and its changes; 
r depend on the general habits of behaviour. 



Ahne, only. Alone means unaccompanied by any one, as. He was 
a^lom all the day; only means no other of the same kind, as. He is an 
only son. 

Amazed, OiStonuhed, swrpriaed, confinmded. We are aw/azed at 
what is incomprehensible ; cu^emtsiM at what is vast or great ; 9wt- 
prieed at what is new or unexpected ; confownded by what is shocking 
or terrible. 

AmUgtiotu, eqwinocal. An eqmvocal expression has two senses, one 
open, and intended to be understood, the other concealed, and under- 
stood only by the person who uses the expression. An amMguovs ex- 
pression has, apparently, two senses, and leayes us in doubt which of 
the two to prefer. An honest man will refrain from employing an 
eqymocal expression; a confused man may often utter a7/ibigwmi 
t«nns without any design. 

Authemtic, genmme. An authentic book is one, in which matters of 
fact are related, as they really happened ; a genmme book is one, that 
is written by the person whose name it bears. Thus, we speak of the 
att<A0n<io% of Qibbon's Histoiy, that is, of its authority as a record 
of facts ; and of the gemimeneas of Ossian's poems, that is, whether or 
not they were .composed by the person to whom they are ascribed. 

A mend, correct, refovm, rectify, emend, improve. We amend our moral 
conduct ; correct errors ; reform our life ; rectify mistakes ; emend the 
Teadings of an author ; improve our mind or condition. 

Ashamed, bashful. AsTiamed of our faults ; bashful when spoken to. 

Assurance, impudence. Assv/ramce is confidence in one's self; impu- 
dence is shamelessness or want of modesty. Assuraibce is distinguished 
from impudence more in the manner than the spirit. 

Austere, rigid, severe, rigorous, stem. ^t«5fere applies to ourselyes 
as well as to others; rigid, to ourselves only; severe, rigor<m8, stem, 
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apply to othCTS only. The austere man mortifies himself; the rigid 
man binds himself to a rale. A man is severe in his remarks on 
others ; rigorous in his discipline ; stem in his commands. 

To amve, happen. We arrvoe eet a place, but misfortunes luvppen^ 
to man. 

Beanetiful, hrndsome, pretty, Harndsome relates to the proportion of 
the whole figure ; pretty to the face ; beautiful is a union of the two. 

Behamour, conduct, carrioffe, deportment, demeanow. Beikavumr 
respects all actions exposed to the notice of others; conduct respects 
the seneral line of a person's moral proceedings; carriage signifies 
simply the manner of carrying the body; deportment is applied only 
to those exterior actions that have an immediate reference to others ; 
demeanour is applied to the general behayiour as it relates to the dr- 
cumstances and situation of the indiyidual. 

Brilliancy, splendour, lustre, brightness. Brightness is the generic, 
the rest are specific terms, rising in sense ; thus, lustre rises on bright- 
ness, splendour on lustre, and bnUiancy on splendour. 

Ceremonious, ceremonial; the former is applied to a, farm ofcwUity, 
the latter to a reHgUms rite, 

Cheetfuhiess, mirfh. Cheerfulness is a settled state or habit ; mi/rih 
is a single act. 

Clearness, perspiod/ity, Cleamess respects our ideas ; perspicuity, the 
mode of expressing those ideas. 

Complaisamit gallamt, polite, well-bred. Complaisant applies to our 
address ; a gaUcmt loyer ; a polite man ; a weHlrbred gentleman. 

Comprehend, understand, conceive. When we conceive we may haye 
but one idea ; when we understand or comprehend we haye all the ideas 
which the subject can present. Conceive is employed on matters of 
taste; understanding on fiuniHar objects ; comprehending on principles^ 
lessons, &c Thus, the builder ooncevoes plans, the scholar understands 
languages, the metaphysician comprehends subtle questions. 

C&nceal, dissemMe, disguise. Conceal our designs; dissenible our 
thoughts ; disguise our intentions. 

Conquer, subdue, surmount. Conquer our enemies ; subdue our pas- 
sions ; su/rmount an obstacle. 

Cfynscience, conscumsnass. The former denotes the ftteuUy by which 
we judge of our own conduct ; the latter denotes a particular exertion 
of that faculty. 

Ccmtemptuously, contemptihlu. The former term signifies to speak 
disrespectfully of a person; the latter imports that the mmmer of 
speaJong is contemptible. 

Courage, fortitude, resolution. Courage respects action; fortitude 
respects passion or enduring a thing; resohaion simply marks the 
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will not to recede. A man has courage to meet danger ; reaohUion not 
to yield to the fint difficulties that offer; fortitude to endure pain. 

Cuttom, habit. Custom is a frequent repetition of the same act ; 
habU the effect of such repetition ; — ^the cuttom of rising early in the 
morning is conducive to health, and may, in a short time, become such 
a habU as to render it no less agreeable than it is usefuL 

Difference, distmction. Difference lies in the thing, distinetion is 
the act of the person ; the former is to the latter as the cause to the 
effect. They are equally bad logidans who make a distinction with- 
out a difference, or who make no distinction where there is a differ- 
ence. 

Dificulti/, obstacle, impediment, A difficulty embarrasses as, an ob- 
stade intervenes between us and our object, an impedimemb puts a stop 
to our proceedings. We encounter a difficulty; surmount an obstade; 
remove an impediment. 

Discover, invent. We discover what existed, but which was un- 
known before ; we invent what before did not exist. 

Doctrines, precepts, principles. Doctrine is that which constitutes 
our/at^ ; a precq>t is that which directs the practice; a principle is 
the beginning or prime moving cause of a thing. We believe in doc- 
trines; ohej precepts ; imbibe or hold 2>rMM»2)fe». 

Dunib, silent, mute. He is dumb, who cannot speak; silent, who 
does not speak ; mute, whose silence is compulsory. 

Endurance, duration. The former properly signifies patience, as 
applied to suffering; the latter means lasting, as applied to time. 

Enlarge, increase. Enlarge is applied to dimension and extent; in- 
crease is applied to mirnber. We enlarge a house ; increase an army, 
property, expense. 

Enough, sufficient. He has evumgh whose desires are satisfied ; he has 
sufficient whose v>amts are supplied. A greedy man has never enough, 
though he has more than a suffixAency. 

Exposition, exposwre. The fanner, in general, signifies an explana- 
tion or interpretation, and also, something which has an unobstructed 
view; the latter denotes a lalying open to public view or to public 
censure. 

Falsehood, lie, untruth. An untruOi, is an wnitrue saying, which may 
be unintentionskl or not ; a falsehood and a lie both express cwnira- 
riety to fact ; but the former may or may not be uttered with an inten- 
tion to deceive, while the latter always implies a direct intention to 
deceive. 

Hambghtiness, disdain, arrogance. Hamghtiness is founded on the 
high opinion which we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low 
opinion we have of others ; arrogam/oe is the result of both, but per- 
haps more of the former than the latter. 

HumiOin, humane. Human means mortal ; hwrnane^n^,. 
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Impracticahle, impassable. We say a pUm is impracticable^ a road 
is impassable. 

IwUUigibU, intellectual. IntdUgiJUe signifies what may be under- 
stood ; mteUectuai, something belonging to the mind. 

Less, feioer. Less is applied to gwmtity ; fewer to wwmher. 

Maimed, cripple, lame. Maimed means wanting a limb ; cripple, 
wanting the use of it ; lameness is the result of either of these causes. 

The mind, the intellect. The mind comprehends the thinking faculty 
in general^ with all its operations; the intellect includes only that 
part of it which consists in understanding and judgment. 

Mv^ual, common. Mutual is applied only to two persons ; common 
to two or more. Their peculiar difference will be seen from the fol- 
lowing example * — If ^ is a friend to B, and also to C, there subsists 
a muhwl friendship between A and B, and between A and C; and A 
is the com/m>&n friend of B and 0. 

Negligence, neglect. The former implies a habit, the latter an ojct. 

Peace, quiet, oaX/m, tranquillity. Peace is applied to nations as well 
as to indiyiduals ; quiet is applied to small communities ; calm is used 
with respect to a disturbed situation going before, or succeeding ; tran- 
quiility respects a situation fi%e from trouble, considered in itself. A 
good man enjoys tramqwiUity in himself; peace with others; quiet in 
his family; and caUrn after a storm. 

Persevere, persist. Persevere is generally used in a good sense, and 
refers to the actions and the conduct ; persist refers to the opinions and 
will, and implies neither praise nor blame, but often makes a person 
rash and opinionatiTe. We persevere in work and study ; we persist in 
an argument. 

Pride, va/nity. Pride makes us esteem ourselyes ; vamty makes us 
desire the esteem of others. Pride is applicable to every object, good 
or bad, high or low, small or great; vamity is generally confined to 
small objects. A man is proud who values himself on the possession 
of his literaiy or scientific talent, on his wealth, rank, power, &c.; he 
is vain of his person, dress, walk, or any thing that is fnvolous. 

Proposed, proposition. Proposal is a thing offered; proposition is 
something set down in a distinct form of words. Proposals may be 
made for the sale or purchase of particular articles ; propositions are 
adyanced either for or against certain matters or opinions. A pro- 
posal is to be accepted ; a proposition is to be admitted. 

Bemarh, observe. We remark, in the way of attention, in order to 
re7n€ml)er ; we observe, in the way of examination, in order to judge. 
A traveller rem^xrks the most interesting objects he sees; a general 
observes all the motions of the enemy. 

Bememl)er, remind. We are reminded by others; we remember of 
owrsdves. 
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MiiifUe, ridiouloug. The former has an actiye, the latter a paariye 
signification ; thus, we Buy, Man is a risibk animal ; a fop is a ridiob- 
/otts character. 

Miches, richness. The former denotes the things possessed, or what 
constitutes the opulence of the owner; the latter denotes the quality 
of the thing possessed. 

Sophism, sophistry. The former denotes a £fdlacious argument, the 
latter fallacious reasoning. 

Together, sitooessvvdj. The former means at the same time, the 
latter signifies one after the other. 

Veracity, reality, or tnUh, Veracity is applicable to persons only, 
and denotes that moral quality which consists in speddng truth; 
truth is applied to things. We say the truth or verity of the relation 
or thing told, and the veracity of the relator. 

Verdict, testimony, A wUness gives his testimony; the jury giye 
their verdict. 

Whole, entire, complete. Whole excludes subtraction; entire ex- 
dudes diyision; complete excludes deficiency. A whole orange has 
had nothing taken from it; an entire orange is not yet cut; and a 
complete orange is grown to its full size. A man may hare an entire 
house to himself, and not one complete apartment. 

Wisdom, prudence, discretion. Wisdom consists in speculative know- 
ledge; prudence, in that which is practical; discretion acts according 
to circumstances, and is its own rule. Wisdom knows what is past ; 
prudence, by foresight, knows what is to come ; and discretion peroeiTes 
what is, in all probability, right. 

WUh, by. With expresses a closer and more immediate connection; 
hy, a more remote one. Wi^ sometimes denotes the instrument; by, 
the cause ; as. He was killed with a stone by David. 

The preceding List of S y aou y ma ii niffldently ample to show the impoftaiice 
of this 8ul]!)ect; for addiuooal information* the student is refiezred to Czabb^s 
''English Synonymes." 

This subject cannot be better concluded, than by recom- 
mending the student carefully to endeavour to render his 
meaning full and distinct ; avoiding, on the one hand, too 
great a conciseness of expression, and, on the other, that 
kind of obscurity which arises firom involving the sense in 
a cloud of words. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

Different Kinds of Sentences. — Sentences may be divided 
into JPeriodSy and into what are termed Lo(m sentences. A 
Period is a sentence, in which the parts are so intimately 
connected, that the meaning remains suspended till ike 
whole is finished. 
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EzAMPLBd— *< To eye God in aU our comforts, and observe the smiling aspects of 
his face, when he dispenses them to us ; to eye Him in all our afflictions, and consider 
the paternal wisdom that instructs us in them ; how would this increase our mercies 
and mitiffate our troubles."* This Is a Period consistine of several clauses, at any of 
-which, if a stop were made before the end, the preceding wards ^ould not fonn a 
— ^ ^ jjQj convey any determinate s 



A Loose sentence admits either of one or of several places 
before the end, at which, if a stop were made, the construc- 
tion of the preceding part would form a complete sentence. 

ExAWPLK.— "One party had given their whole attention, during several years, to 
the project of enriching themsdve*, and Impoverishing the rest of the nation ; and 
thus of establishing their dominion, under the government and with the favour of a 
family who were foreigners, who might, therefore, believe that they were established 
on the throne, by the good will and strength of this party alone.** In this sentence, 
whether a pause be made at thenudvea, nation, dominion, or Jbreignere, the preceding 
words will form a perfect sentence. 

Each of these kinds of sentences has its advantages and 
disadvantages. The Period gives to style, energy and viva- 
city, accompanied, however, with softie degree of stateli- 
liness and formality ; on the other hand, the Loose sentence 
is generally characterized by ease and familiarity. Hence, 
the periodic structure ought to prevail more in historical, 
political, and philosophical writings ; whilst, loose sentences 
ought to predominate in essays, dialogues, familiar letters, 
and moral tales. 

When either of these kinds is continued too long, the style is apt to become tedi- 
ous; attenticm, therefore, must be had to a proper varietif in the structure oi our 
sentences.— In the employment of the periodic style, also, an author must not depart 
too far from colloquial usage, lest he betray an daborate stateliness,— a fault which 
is always disagreeable. 

In the Structure of Sentences^ Perspicuity of Style re- 
quires, as before stated. Clearness and Unitt/. 

Clearness. 

Clearness in the Structure of Sentences, consists in that 
arrangement of the words and members of sentences, by 
which their relation and connection are rendered perspicu- 
ous and determinate. 

Sjfntaetical arrangement is confined to the position of words. Cleamma in the 
structure of sentences is more oomprdiensive, including the collocation of words, 
phrases, and members of sentences. 

1. Care must be taken in the proper position of relative 
pfvnounSy adverbs^ and connecting/ particles. 

Ample directions have been given on tiiis subject under Syntax. Only one addi- 
tional example is subjoined in this place;— "It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves 
against the accidents of life, by heaping up treasures, toAicA nothing can protect us 
against, but the good providence of^our heavenly Father." The sentence ought to 
have been arranged thus ;— *' It is folly to pretena, by heaping up treasures, to aim 
ourselves against the accidents of life, against which nothing can protect us, but the 
good providence of our heavenly Father." 
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2. Words expressing things connected in thought^ should 
be placed as near together as possible. Thus, the sentence, 
''God heapeth fayonrs on lus servants, ever liberal and 
faithful,'' should be thus expressed, ''God, ever liberal and 
faktf^vl^ heapeth favours on his servants." 

•< No mortal author, in the ordiiiary fkte and Tictaltttde of things, knowa to tvhat 
use his works may, sometime or other, be applied." The foUowing anangement is 
preferaUet " In the onUnarp fiite and vMaiihide </ thkng»» no mortal author knows 
to what use his works may, sometime or other, be applied*" 

3. a. Clauses expressing the circumstances of time and 
flaoe^ must be placed as near as possible at the beginning of 
a sentence. 

Thus, '* The moon was casting a pale light on the numerous graves that were scat- 
tered before me, as it peered above the horiaon, when I opened the small gate of the 
church yard," will be better rendered by saying, "When I opened the emaUgate qfthe 
ehurt^ yard, the moon, ae it peered above the horizon, was casting a pale li^t on the 
numerous graves that lay scattered before me." 

This Bule does not apply to clauses intended to afibct the meaniq^of particular 
parts of the sentence. 

b. Clauses denoting circumstances respecting the action^ 
should be placed near that part of the sentence, the mean- 
ing of which they are intended to affect. 

ExAMPLB.— ** The emperor was so intent on the estabUshment of his absolute 
power in Hungary, that he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin/hr the 
aake qf it," Tne sentence ought to be thus expressed, «< The emperor was so intent 
on the establishment of his absolute power in Hungary, that, Jbr the eake <tf it, he 
exposed the empire doubly to desohttloQ and ruin." 



4. a. A clause, expressing a circumstance, must never be 
placed between two princip^ members of a period ; for, by 
such an arrangement, we are left in doubt to which of the 
two the circumstance refers. 

ExAMPiiK.— " Though our brother is upon the rack, <w lonr at we oureeivee are at 
MM, our senses will never inform us of what he suflbrs," will be better exp r c s aed 
thus, "Though our brother is upon the rack, our senses will never, aebmg'aetoe 
oureelve* are at ease, inform us of what he suffers." 

b. Clauses, expressing circumstances, must not be croteded 
together, but be interspersed in different parts of the sen- 
tence, and joined with the principal words on which they 
depend. 

BxAMPLS.-^' What I had the opportunitv of mentioning to my fdend, eometime 
ago, in coneereation, was not a new thought." The foUowing arrangement is pre- 
feraUe,— *' What I had the opportunitv, some time ago, of mentioning to my friend, 
in conversation, was not a new thought^' 

5, When different things have an obvious relation to one 
another, with respect to the order of time, place, cause, and 
^ect, or the like, a corresponding order should be observed, 
m assigning them i^&x position in the sentence. 
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Thus; instead of laying* " He was resigned to the will of God in il^lngr and n{0^ 
l9»g»' '^"^ should say, *< in sujgMng and d^ing,** <• He was respected and prudent,** 
should be, *« He was prudent and retpeeted,** 

Unity of a Sentence. 

The Unity of a sentence denotes the predominancy of 
only one proposition or enunciation of thought, and a uni- 
fonnity of construction throughout the sentence. Different 
circumstances may, indeed, be introduced, but these must 
always be made subservient to the principal subject. 

1. a. We must avoid uniting, in the same sentence, those 
thoughts and statements whidi are distinct, and remotely 
connected with each other. 

EzAMPLn.— <*In Uiis uneasy state* both of his public and private life* Cicero was 
appreased by a new and cruel afBictioD, the death of his beloved Tullia; which hap- 
pened soon after her divorce from Dolabella, whote [numner* and humoun u/ere 
entir^ dtaagreeable to her," The principal suligect in this sentence is the death of 
Tullia, vriuoi was the cause of her father's afBiction. The time when the event took 
place is, without any impropriety, pointed out in the coune of the sentence ; but the 
addition of Dolabella's character is taBxAm to the main object By presenting a new 
picture to the reader, we destroy the imity and compactness of the period. Thesen- 
tim«nts would be better exprened in two sentences; thus, *« In this uneasy state, 
both of his public and private life, Cicero was opp r essed with a new and crud afflio- 
tion, the death of his beloved TuUia, which event happened soon after her divorce 
fkom Dolabella. The manners and humours of this man were entirely disagreeaUe 
to her." 

b. Hence, also, sentences must never be extended beyond 
thdr natural close. 

Example.— '* Burnet could not end his learned treatise without a panegyric on 
modem leandng and knowledge, in comparison of the ancient; whilst Fontenella 
lisUs so grossly into the censure of the old poetry, and preference of the new, that I 
could not read either of these strains without Indignation, which no quality among 
men is so apt to raise in me as sufficiency, the worst composition out of the pride 
and ignorance of mankind." Of this sentence, the word indignation forms the 
natural condusion; what follows is foreign to the proposition with which the author 



2. a. In the construction of sent^ices, regard must be 
had, that they be, in general, neither very hng nor very 
short. Long sentences, unless constructed with care, require 
dose attention, to make us clearly perceive the connection 
of the several parts; whilst short ones are apt to break the 
sense, and weaken ilie connection of thought. 

Whenever it is necessary to employ long sentences, care 
must be taken that the different parts be so arranged and 
constructed, that each part may be understood as the sen- 
tence proceeds, not leaving the meaning of the different parts 
as weU as of the whole sentence, to be gathered at its close. 

ExAMPLK.— " It is not without a degree of patient attention and persevering dili- 
gence, greater than the generality are willing to bestow, though not greater than the 
otfect OBserves, that theluibit can be acquired, of examining and judging of our own 
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conduct, with the same accuracy and impartiality as of that of another." Here, the 
leiue is not clear till towards the close of the sentence; the following construction 
will remove this defect:—" The habit of examinins our own conduct as accurately 
as that of another, and judging of it with the same impartiality, cannot be acquired 
without a degree of patient attention and persevering diligence, not greater, indeed, 
than the object deserves, but greater than the generality are willing to bestow." The 
two sentences are nearly the same, both in Iei^[th and in the words employed ; but 
the alteration of the arrangement allows the latter to be understood dause by clause, 
as it proceeds. 

Another specimen of a long sentence is here given, that the pupil may perceive the 
disadvantages of such sentences, and how easily they may be amended. ** Though in 
yesterday's paper we showed how every thing that is great, new, or beautiful, is apt 
to afSsct the imagination with pleasure, we must own that it is impossible for us to 
assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because we know ndther the nature of an 
idea, nor the substance of a human soul ; and, therefore, for want of such a Ik^ht, 
all that we can do in speculations of this kind, is to reflect on those operations of the 
soul that are mast agreeable i and to raiwe, under their proper heads, what is pleas- 
ing or displeasing to the mind, without being able to trace out the several necessary 
and efficient causes, from whence the pleasure or displeasure arises." We shall now 
divide the foregoing into several distinct sentences. "In yesterday's paper, we 
showed that every thing which is great, new, or beautiftxl, is apt to a£fect the ima^- 
ation with pleasures we must own, that it is impossible for us to assi^ the effiaoit 
cause of this pleasure, because we know not the nature either of an idea, <»: of the 
human souL All that we can do, therefore, in speculations of this kind, is to reflect 
on those operations of the soul which are most agreeable, and to range under proper 
heads, what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind." 

b. In every discourse, there must be a proper mixture of 
Umg and short sentences^ and of those varwusly constructed, 

A continued succession of either long or short sentences* or of those constructed 
with the same number of members, is both tedious to the ear and destructive of ani* 
mation and force of style. 

3. During the course of the sentence, the scene should 
be changed as little as possible. As one principal person or 
thing should be predominant, so, one species of construction 
should be observed throughout. 

EzAMPLX.— "After we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was wd- 
comed by all my friends, who received me with the greatest kindness." In this sen- 
tence, though the objects contained in it have a connection with one another, yet« by 
changing so often both the place and the person, we and they» I and wAo, imd by 
unnecessarily mixing active and passive verbs, not only is the sense weakeined, but 
the unity of the sentence impaired. The following construction renders the sentence 
correct;— "Having come to anchor, I was put on shore, where I was welcomed by 
all my friends, and received with the greatest kindness." 

4. Those members of a sentence which express a compari- 
son or contrast between two things, require a corresponding 
resemblance in the language and construction. 

EzAMPLKs.— "A fHend esa^fgerates a man's virtues, an enemy inflamea his 
crimes." Here, the opposition in the thought is neglected in the words ; it will be 
properly expressed thus;— "A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy, his 
crimes." 

" I have observed of late, the style of some great rnkdHer* very much to exceed 
that of any other productUms.'* Instead of productions^ which bears no relation to 
mbiisters, the author ought to have said tvriters or atUhors. 

The following passage from Pope^s Preface to his Homer, fully exemplifies the 
Rule just given :— " Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil, the better artist ; in the 
one, we most admire the man; in the other, the work. Homer hurries us with a 
commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer scat- 
ters with a generous profusion ; v irgil bestows with a careful magnificence. Homer, 
like the Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden overflow ; VirgU, like a liver in its 
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banks, with a constant stseam." This picture, however, would have been faultless, 
if to the Nile some particular river had been opposed. Sentences thus constructed, 
when introduced with propriety, and not recurring too often, have a sensible beauty. 
But we must avoid dlrectins our attention too much to this beauty. It ought to be 
used <mly when the comparison or oppositi(m of objects naturally leads to it ; other- 
wise, when such a construction as this is uniformly aimed at, our compositions will 
become tiresome to the ear, and plainly discover affectation. 

5. Parentheses should, in general, be avoided, and the 
thought, implied hy the parenthetical member, be transfer- 
red to the following sentence. 

When the parentheses are very short, and serve as neeeestay explanations, they 
may be admitted, but these must be so judiciously introduced as to glide, at once, into 
our conception, without compellhig the reader to review what preceded the intezrup- 
tion. The parenthesis in the foUowiDg sentence is coxiectly introduced ;— 

'* And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and oaid 
(What can exalt the boimty more ?) for tnee." 

In the following sentence, however, there is an evident impropriety in its use. " If 
SPOUT hearts secretly reproach you for the wrong choice you have made (as there is 
time for repentance and retreat } and a return to wisdom is always honourable), 
beUiink yoursdves that the evil is not irreparable." This sentence would be better 
if it wexe divided into twoi thus, "If your hearts secretly reproach you for the 
wrong choice which you have made, bethmk yourselves that the evil is not irrepara- 
ble ^till there is time for repentance and retreat; and a return to wisdom is always 



ENEEaY OE VIVACITY OP STYLE. 

Energy or Vivacity of Style, comprehends every thing 
that conduces to stimulate the attention, to impress strongly 
on the mind the arguments adduced, to excite the imagina- 
tion, and to arouse the feelings. 

Energy or Vivacity of Style depends, first, on the Choice 
of Words ; secondly, on their Nund>er; and, thirdly, on 
their Arrangement, 

1. The Choice of Words. 

1. a. Particular instead of General terms. — Nothing can 
contribute more to enliven the expression, than that aU the 
words employed be aa particular and determinate in their 
signification, as will smt the nature and object of the dis- 
course. The more general the terms are, the fainter will 
be the picture; the more special they are, the brighter it 
will be. 

The same sentiments may be expressed with equal justness, and even perspicuity, 
in the former mode, as in the latter ; but, as the colouring will, in that case, be more 
languid, it cannot give equal pleasure to the imagination, and, consequently, will 
not contiibate so much either to fix the attention or to impress the memory. 

b. In philosophical subjects, in which the understanding 
alone is addressed, general terms are the most appropriate.* 
But, in subjects, in which the imagination suad^e passions 
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are addressed, terms must be chosen which are dA particular 
as possible, as it is solely by these that the object can be 
vividly depicted. 

Thus, " They tank at lead in the mighty waters,* sayi Moaes, when speaking of 
the Egyptianst in the song occasianeaby the miraculous passage of the Israoites 
through the Red Sea. Had he used general* instead of particular terms, and said, 
'* TbejJW as metal in the mighty waters," the difference in the efifect would have 
been very great In the former sentence, to rink is the species, as it implies only 
fUling or moving downwards in a liquid element ; in the second sentence, to JiiO an- 
swers to the genus ; in the like manner, lead is the species, metal is the genua. 

For the same reason, Milton, in describing the attitude in which Satan was dis- 
coTered by Ithurid and his company, when that malignant spirit was employed in 
infusing pernicious thoughts into the mind of our first mother, says— 

" Him there they found 
Squat like a toad, dose at the ear or Eve.* 

No word in the language could have so happily expressed the posture, as that 
which the poet has here chosen. 

« Consider," says our Lord, "the lilies how they grow : they toil not, thev spin 
not ; and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like <uie 
of these. If then Ood so clothe the grass, which is to-(Uy in the field, and to-monrow 
is cast into the oven; how much xnore will he clothe you ?" **Let us here adopt," 
says Dr. Campbell, ** a little of the tasteless manner of modem paraphrasu, by the 
substitution of more general terms, one of their many expedients of infrigidimng, 
and let us observe the effect produced by this change.'^ * Consider the fiowers, how 
they gradually increase in their sise : they do no manner of work, and yet I declare 
to you, that no king whatever, in his most splendid habit, is dressed up liJce them. 
If, then, Gk}d, in his providence, doth so adorn the vegetable productions, which 
ooDtinue but a little time on the land, and are afterwards put into the fire, how much 
more will be provide clothing for you ? ' " How spiritless is the same sentiment ren- 
dered by these small variations I The very particularising of to-dap and to-morrouf, is 
infinitely more expressive of tnmsitoriness, than any descriptiou given in gennal 
terms, that can be substituted in iu room. 

c. Sometimes, also, the imagery will be enlivened, not only 
by particularizing, but by individuating the object presented 
to the mind ; thus, the Royal Psalmist says, " White as the 
snow in Salirum'* 

It is not, however, to be understood, that this method of individuating the object 
ought always to be preferred by the poet or the orator. It must be used with cau- 
tion, particularly, if we wish our writings to be more extensively known than In 
our immediate neighbourhood. 

d. On the same principle, whatever tends to subject the 
thing spoken of to the notice of our senses^ especially of our 
eyes, renders the expression more animated. 

Thus, St Paul, in addressing the Ephesians, says, " I have coveted no man's silver, 
<nr gold, or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves know, that these hands have ministered unto 
my necessities, and to them that were with me." Had he said, <* my hands," the sen- 
tence would have lost nothing either in meaning or in perspicuity, but very much in 
▼ivadty. 

e. To the preceding remarks we may add, that, in com- 
position, particularly of the descriptive kind, if we wish to 
present to the mind a vivid image, we must advance from 
general expressions to special: and thence, to more parti- 
eiUar, 

Thus, were a preacher, in a discourse on Vice and Irreligion, to furnish only some 
general remarks on these subjects in the abstract, without particulariang any one 
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▼ice, the impTesrion, if any, made on the minds of his hearers, must necessarily be 
extremely faint. But if, on the contrary, he were to dwell on some 0*10 vice, and 
particularise its nature and consequences, the ideas thus conveyed to the mind, 
would be far more vivid and impressive. 

** The only appropriate occasion for general language is," 
as Dr. Whately justly observes, " when we wish to awid 
giving a vivid impression, — when our object is to soften 
what is oflfensive, disgusting, or shocking; as when we 
speak of an executiony for the infliction of the sentence of 
death on a criminal: of which kind of expressions, com- 
mon discourse furnishes numberless instances. On the other 
hand, in Antony's speech over CsBsar's body, his object 
being to ea^cite horror, Shakspeare puts into his mouth the 
most particular expressions in the following words : — ' those 
honourable men (not, who killed Cassar, but) whose daggers 
have stabbed Caesar.* " 

2. Another mode of enlivening the style is, 

First, When an individual is employed to represent a 
species ; or a species^ a genus ; or a party or the most inte- 
resting circumstance^ to represent the whole ; as, when we 
say, " A Solomon" for a wise man ; " A sail" for a ship ; 
" The Lord is my song^* says Moses ; " he is become my 
salvation ;" that is, " the subject of my song, the author of 
my salvation." 

In a similar manner, the pauim is employed to represent its object, ih» operation 
its subject, the instrument the agent, and the gift the giver. 

Secondly, When things sensible are put for things intel- 
lecttud; thus, we say, "The mitre" for the priesthood; 
'* The crown" for royalty ; " The sword" for the military 
profession. 

Tliirdly, When things animate are used to represent 
things that are inanimate; thus, we sometimes style a 
literary performance, "the offspring of the brain." Ceres 
is used to denote bread ; Ba/xkaSy to denote wine. 

The following modes of expression are calculated to o&«frticf vivadtv; When the 
genua is put for the species, the whole for a part, the matter for the instrument or 
thing made, and the intellectual for the sensible. These modes of expression arise,— 
Firet, from a disposition to vary the expression, and prevent the too fi«quent recur- 
rence of the same sound upon the ear. Hence, the genus is sometimes put for the 
species. Secondly, from an mdination to suggest contempt without rudeness, that is, 
not openly to express, but indirectly to insmuate it. Thus, when a particular man 
i« called a creature or an animai, there is a sort of Ucit refusal of the specific attri- 
butes of human nature. But the phrases, no creature, and every creature, like «M the 
world, are a kind of hyperbolic idioms which do not belong to this class. TMnd^, 
from a desire of palliating the representation, and that either flrom humanity, flrom 
courtesy, or firom decency. All these modes of expression have been denominated 
Euphemem, signifying a eqftened expression. ^ 1 
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2. The Number of Wards. 

3. a. With respect to Energy or Vivacity, as depending 
on the Number of Words, it may be estabhshed as a maxim, 
that the fetoer the words are, provided perspicuity is not 
violated, the more vivid is the expression. 

*< At when the rays of the nin,*' observes Campbell, ** are ooDeeted into the focus 
of a burning glass, the smaller the spot is which receives them, compared with the 
surface of the glass, the greater are the heat and splendour; so, in exhibiting our 
sentiments by speech, the narrower the compass of words is, in whidi the thought 
is comprised, the more energetic is the expression." 

b. Conciseness of expressson is not, however, equally 
adapted to every subjeist. It is most appropriate to the 
prec^tive^ aphoristic^ and proverbial styles. 

EzAMPLB.— "Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv'st. 

Live well ; how long or short, permit to Heav'n."— JfiZton. 

The aphoristic and proverMal styles may be thus distinguished ;— the aphorUhe 
style is employed to omyey the diaeoveiie* in science, the proverbial style to convey 
the nuutima of common life. 

c. On the other hand, the kinds of writing least suscep- 
tible of conciseness of expression, are the &criptive^ the 
pathetic^ and particularly the decUmiatory. It is, besides, 
much more suitable in writing than in speaking^ because 
a reader, having the command of his time, may read fast 
or slowly, as is more convenient ; he can peruse a sentence 
a second time when necessary, or lay down the book and 
think. 

But if, in a public address, you comprise a great deal in few words, the hearer must 
have uncommon quickness of apprehensitm to catch your meaning, before you have 
put it out of his power, by enga^ng his attention to something else. In orations, 
therefore, it is particularly unsuitable ; and, consequently, in all kinds of writing 
that are addressed to the people, it is more or less so, as they partake more or Ias« 
popular declamation. 

4. Though energetic brevity is not adapted alike to every 
subject, we ought always to avoid its contrary, Verbositifj 
that is, a languid redundancy of words. 

The principal faults against Energy of Expression are, 
Tautology ^ Pleonasm^ and Verbosity. Tautology and Pleo- 
nasm have been already discussed under Precision; the fol- 
lowing remarks, therefore, will be confined to Verbosity. 

The repetition of the same sense in different worde Is called Tautohgp/ the use of 
guperfttunu words is called Pleonasm; the use of unnecessary or wOmportant douses 
or circumstances is denominated Veriositv, In the Pleonasm, there are uwrds which 
addnotMfVtothe sense; in the verbose manner, not only single words but whole 
cjatMw, may h»ve a meaning, and yet, it would be better to of»*tt them, because what 
they mean is ummportanL 
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In a proper Pleonasm, a complete correction is always 
made by erasing the words ; but, m the Terbose style, it is 
often necessary, not only to expunge words, but to recatt 
the whole sentence. 

a. In the Jlrst place, avoid inserting any clause which, on 
a superficial view only, may appear to suggest something 
that heightens, but which, on reflection, is found to dimi- 
nish the vigour of the sentiment. 

EzAMPLB.— *' Neither is any condition of life more honourable in the sight of God 
than another, otherwise, he would be a respecter of persons, vOiich he eumrat whei* 
not." It is evident, that this last clause enervates the thought, as it implies, that 
without this assurance from Ood himself, we should naturally cmiclude him to be of 
a diazacter different from that which has been hare given him by the speaker. 

b. For a similar reason, avoid the juvenile method of 
loading every proposition with assevercUians. 

As such a practice in conversation more commonly infuses a suspidon of the speak- 
el's veracity, than it engages the bdief of the hearer, it has a similar effect in writing. 
In our translation of the Bible, for instance, the translators improperly represent t&e 
Almighty as declaring to Adam, "In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
turdv die." The adverb aurdut instead of enforcing, as the translators intended. 
only enfeebles the denunciation, as a ground of mistrust is insinuated, to which no 
afilrmation is a counterpoise. Such adverbs must never be used, either vrh&i the 
dtaracter of the speaker or the evidence for a thing, is such as precludes the smallest 
doubt. Thus, were we to read in an act qf parliament, <*that the offender shall, fcnr 
the first (^ence, certainiv be liable to such a penaitir, and for the second, he shall 
aureiy incur such another," we should instantly fe^ that such a mode of expression 
would imply, that the authority of parliament couM be called in question. Again, 
an Israelite informing David concerning Goliab, is represented, in our version, as 
saying, '* Surely to day Israel is he come up.** Had the giant shown himself between 
the camps, and used menacing gestures, or spoken words which no one understood, 
this expression would have been natural and proper. But no man could have talked 
in this manner who had himself been a witness, that every day, for forty days suc- 
cessively, this champion had given an open defiance to Israel in the most explicit 
terms, and in the audience of au the army. The same observations are applicable to 
the phrases, **innocase," **innowiaes** toot, instead of strengthening the negation in 
authoritative threatenings, they only weaken it. The words, ** Ye shall not enter the 
kingdom of heaven," as they have more simplicity, have, abo, firom the mouth <»f a 
legislator, more dignity and weight, than ye shall, **in no uHee,** or **inno cage," 
enter into it, as though there were various ways and means of getting there. It is 
proper to observe, in this place, that when our excellent translation ofthe BiUe was 
maoe, the true import or the English tenses appears not to have been properly 
defined. 

The preceding remarks are not applicable, however, to such a phrase as ** Veriljf, 
verily, 1 say unto you," a mode of expression so frequently adopted by our Lord. As 
these words enter not into the body of the proposition, but are employed solely to 
introduce it, they are to be considered as a call to attention, serving not so much to 
affirm the reality, as the importance of what is to be said. 

5. Secondly,, Be careful in the use of Epithets. When 
Epithets are sparingly and judiciously employed, they are 
conducive to Energy of Expression ; but, otherwise, they 
only betray an effort to cover poverty of sentiment by mock 
suUimity of language. 

By tbe term EpUhet is here meant, not every adjective annexed to a noun, but 
sudi words as add nothing to the sense, but signify something already implied in the 
noun itself. Thus, when I say, ** the glorioue sun," the word gicrioue is an epithet, 
because it expresses a quality which is implied in the noun itself. But, when I say, 
the fneHdian sun," the yrota meridian is not an epithet, as it denotes the sun in that 
sitnfttion in which it appears at noon. _ . 
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Young or inexperienced writers ftequenUy abound with such expraasioiis as harri- 
ble, shocking, most extraordinary, unparaOded, and similar words of great force. This 
is to waste strength on mere trifles. Strong expressions on everv occasion betray igno- 
rance both of literary propriety, and of the style adopted in well-educated society. 

Epithets are properly employed, first, when they ea^lam 
a Metaphjor^ or, secondly, when they express something 
which, though implied in the suhject, woidd not, perhaps, 
have occurred to the mind of the hearer, but which it is 
important to notice with a view to our present purpose. 

« Indeed, it will generally happen," observes Archbishop Whately. " that the 
epithets employed by a skilflil orator, will be found to be, in fact, so many dbridged 
argvmenU, the force of which is sufficiently conveyed by a mere hint. Thus, if any 
one should say, ' We ought to take warning from the uoodjf revolution of France,' 
the epithet would suggest one of th« reasons for our being warned, and that, not less 
clearly, but perhaps more forcibly, than if the argument nad been stated at length.** 

6. a. Thirdly J Avoid ^proliadty in narration, arising from 
the mention of unnecessary circumstances. 

Circumstances may be denominated unnecessary, either because not of such impor- 
tance that the scope of the relation is affected by their being known, or, because they 
are implied in the other circumstances related. An error of the former kind belong 
properly to the thought, of the latter, to the language. The first, when habitual, is 
termed UxruacUy, the second, verbosity. The following is an instance of the second ; 
*' On receiving this information, he arose, went out. mounted his horse, and rode to 
town." All is implied in saying, " On receiving this information, he rode to town.** 

h. There are many sentences, however, which would not 
bear the omission of a single word consistently with perspi- 
cuity, and yet, the sense may be as clearly, and much more 
concisely expressed by using different words, and recasting 
the whole sentence. 

EzAHPLX.— **A friend (Overrates the good actions of those to whom he is attached, 
and a man's wickedness is equally overstretched by his opponents." In this sentence, 
not one word could be omitted without sacrificing perspicuity, yet the whole would 
be more energetically, as well as more concisely expressed, by saying, "A friend 
exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy, his crimes." 

c. In aiming at a Concise style, care must be taken lest 
we render it crowded. The frequent recurrence of ellipses, 
even when obscurity does not arise from them, gives to the 
composition the appearance of labour, which is offensive. 
We may, indeed, avoid enumerating every particular, but 
we should endeavour to suggest more than we express. 

It is recommended, also, in cases in which we wish a per- 
manent impression to be made on the mind, first, to expand 
the sentiment that it may be distinctly understood, and 
afterwards compress the whole in one shorty pithy sentence. 

The hearers will thus be struck by the fordbleness of the sentence which they will 
have been prepared to compr^end; they will understand the longer expression, and 
remember the snorter. The following extract from Burke's ** Reflections on the Revo- 
lution in France," as quoted by Archnishop Whately, will serve to illustrate this Rule: 
—<* Power, of some kind or other, will survive the shock in which manners and 
opinions perish; and it will find other and worse means for its support The usuxpa- 
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tion which, in order to subvert ancient institutions, has destroyed ancient principles, 
will hold power by arts similar to those by which it has acquired it When the old 
feudal and chivalrous spirit of >M(y, which, by freeing kings from fear, fteed both 
kings and subjects from the precaution of tyranny, shall be extinct in the minds 
of men, plots and assassinations will be anticipated, by preventive murder and pre- 
ventive confiscation ; and that long roll of gnm and bloody maxims, which form 
the political code of all power, not standing on its own honour, and the honour of 
those who are to obey it. lOngg tviU be tyrants from poliq/, when subjects are rebels 
Jirom principle," 

It is proper here to observe, that Conciseness does not 
exclude true Copiousness of language, — a copiousness which 
consists not in stringing together a multitude of mere syn- 
onymes and circumlocutions, but, in employing a suitable 
expression for every different modification of thought. In 
this sense, therefore, the greater our command of language, 
the greater will be our conciseness. 

The Arrcmgement of Words. 

7. a. The next thing conducive to the strength of a sen- 
tence is, the Arrangement of words. 

For, of two sentences, equally perspicuous, and consisting of the very same words, 
the one may be a feeble and languid, the other a striking and energetic expression, 
merely from the difference of arrangement. 

The established Syntactical order observed in the struc- 
ture of sentences, or, as it is usually denominated the 
Natural order, is, in general, the most appropriate for 
subjects addressed solely to the understanding; but the 
Rhetordal or Inverted order, is best adapted to subjects 
addressed td ihe passions and imaginations of men. 

Example. Naturat Order. Rhetorical Order, 

Diana of the Ephenans is great. Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 

The voice, the dance obey thee. Thee, the voice, the dance obey. 

From the preceding example it will be seen, that in the natural or syntactical order, 
the subtJect or nominative, as previously stated, is placed first, then the verb, and 
lastly, the object. The adjuncts, either of the subject, verb, or object, are placed in 
the clauses to which they respectively belong. This mode of construction prevails in 
our ordinary discourse. 

In the Wtetorical order, the predicate, for the sake of energy, fivquently precedes 
the verb. In this arrangement, the principal object is, that the most important 
wcqrds shall be made to occupy that situation which shall produce the strongest im- 
piesssion. The subsequent remarks are intended to apply soldy to Uie rhetorical 
ooDstruction. 

b. In the rhetorical arrangement of words in a sentence, 
the most important words should be placed in that situation 
in which they will make the strongest impression, and that 
is, generally, at the beginning of a sentence. 

Thus, when the cripi^e who sat begging at the beautiful ^te of the temple, ear- 
nestly looked on Peter and John, expecting to receive someUiing from them, he was 
cold by Peter, •* SUver and gold have I none ; but such as I have give I thee ; in the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.*' Here* the wishAil look and 
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expectation of the beggar, naturally led Peter to form a vivid conception of iriiat 
was the elgect of the man's thoughts, and this oonceptioD as naturally displayed 
itadf in theybrm of the declaration made by the apostle. Had he said, «* I have no 
g(M nor silver, but I ^ve thee that whidi I have," the meaning would have been the 
same, but the expression would have been comparatively insipid. 

c. Sometimes, however, the important clause, in order to 
sustain the reader s attention, is reserved to the candusian; 
as, " On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what prin- 
cipally strikes us, is his wonderful invention." 

d. But, in whatever situation the principal words may 
be placed, they must always stand clear and disentangled. 
Circumstances^ necessarily connected with the principal ob- 
ject, should be so arranged as not to obscure or encumber 
that object. 

This is happily effected in the following quotation, in which the author is com- 
paring the modern poets with the ancient. '* If, whilst they profess only to please, 
they secretly advise and give instruction, they may now, perhaps, as well as formaly, 
be esteemed with justice, the best and most honourable among authors." Here, the 
various qualilying circumstances are so Judiciously arranged, as neither to weaken 
nor embarrass the meaning; while the principal object, the character of Uie poeo, 
appears in its proper place, clear and detached. The following is a diflferent anan|[e- 
ment:— '*If, whilst they profess to please only, they advise and give instruction 
secretly, they may be esteemed the best and most honourable among authors, with 
justice, perhaps now, as well as formerly." Here, we have precisely the same words 
and the same sense, but, in consequence of the circumstances being so intermingled 
as to obscure the capital words, the whole becomes perplexed, and totally devoid 
of grace and strength. 

8. a. Care must be taken in the application of relatives^ 
copulatives^ and all the particles employed for transition and 
connection. 

As a general Rule, it may be observed, that in the same 
sentence there should be as few connectives as possible. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demorutrative and r^ative particles, as in the fol- 
lowing sentence ; " There is nothing whidi disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp 
of language." In introducing a subject, or laying down a proposition, to which we 
demand particular attention, this sort of style is proper ; but on common occasions, 
when no violation of any grammatical Rule will take place, we shall express our- 
selves more energetically by omitting the particles, thus, ** Nothing disgusts us 
sooner than the empty pomp of language."— Ste SynUui, Rvie 19, p. 105, Note 1. 

h. Conjunctions are omitted when the connection in 
thought is either very remote^ or very dose^ and espedally 
when, in the latter case, we wish to pass from object to ob- 
ject with g*eat rapidity. Thus, the expression of Csesar, 
" I came, I saw, I conquered," very properly denotes the 
celerity of his victorious career. 

By omitting the conjunctions, not only is vivacity increased, but sometimes a long 
sentence is advantageously brokoi into several smaller ones. * ' As the storm increased 
with the night, the sea was lashed into tremendous confusion, and there was a fear- 
Ail, sullen sound of rushing waves and broken surges, while deep called unto deep." 
This sentence is better divided into several ; thus, *« The storm increased with Uie 
mght. The sea was lashed into tremendous confusion. There was a fearfbl, sullen 
sound of rushing waves and broken stuges. Deep called unto deep." 

30gle 
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e. On the other hand, when we are making some enwrne- 
r(Uion^ in which we wish the objects should appear as dis^ 
tinct from one another as possible, and that the mind should 
rest, for a moment, on each object, copulatives may be mul- 
tiplied with peculiar advantage. As, when an author says, 
" Such a man might fall a victim to power ; but truth, and 
reason, and liberty, would fall with him." 

1. Short coojunctions are generally preferable to long ones ; for this reason, nottvith- 
gtanding that, inMrniuOt that, fmumuch as, furthermore, &c, are less frequently used 
at present than fonnerly. 

2. We should, as much as possible, avoid combining conjunctions of the tatne class. 
Of this kind are, but however, and further, jfet neverthelese, &;c 

3. The words designed to mark the transition from one sentence to another are 
sometimes impropeny employed. Thus, *' By greatness I do not mean the bulk of 
any single object only, but the largeness of a whole view. SuOi are the prospects of 
an open champaign country, a vast uncultivated desert," &c The word such signi> 
fles of that nature or quality, which necessarily presupposes some adjective or word 
descriptive of a quality goin^ before, to which it refers. But, in the foregoing sen- 
tence, there is no such adjective. The auth(»r had spoken ofrreatnesa in the abstract 
only; and, therefore, euch has no distinct antecedent to which it can be referred. 
The sentence would have been better introduced by saying. To this dasa belong, or, 
%tnder thie head are ranged, the prospects, &c. 

0. A weaker assertion or proposition should never follow 
a stronger one ; but when it can be accomplished without 
affectation, the sentence should ^ow in importance as it 
approaches the end. 

1. ExAMPLB.— "If we rise yet higher,*' says Addison, "and consider the fixed 
stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each of them attended with a different set 
of planets ; and still discover new firmaments and new lights, that are sunk fUrther 
in those unfathomable depths of ether ; we are lost in a labyrinth of suns and worlds, 
and confounded with the magnificence and immensity of natiure.** 

2. When a sentence consists of two members, the longer should generally be the 
concluding one. Thus, to say, " When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter 
ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken them," is better than to say, "We 
flatter ourselves with the belief, that we have forsaken our passions, when they have 
forsaken us." 

10. a. A sentence should not be concluded either with 
an adverb^ & preposition^ or any other inconsiderable word. 
Thus, it is better to say, " Avarice is a crime o/tohich wise 
men are often guilty," than to say, "Avarice is a crime 
which wise men are often guilty of" 

1. As die mim) cannot avoid resting a little upon the word concluding the sentence, 
and as prepositions principally serve to point out the relation of other words, it is 
disagreeable to be left pausing on a word which of itself does not produce any im- 
portant idea, or present any striking image to the imagination.— For the same reason, 
verbs which are compounded of one or more words and a preposition, are not con- 
sidered as proper conclusions of a period; such as bring about, lay hold of, come over 
to, dear up, ^tc, instead of which, a simple verb, when it can be used, always termi- 
nates the sentence with more strength. 

2. Also, the pronoun it should not, if possible, be placed at the close of a sentence; 
especially when joined with some preposition ; as, ujith it, to it. Thus, the sentence, 
"I would humbly oB^t an amendment, that, instead of the word Christianity, may 
be put religion in general, which, I conceive, would much better answer all the good 
ends proposed by the projectors (^ it," would be better terminated, by ssyiiig, "pro- 
posed by its projectors." 
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h. Besides particles and pronouns, xayphroie expressing 
only a eircumstancey should not be placed at the end of a 
sentence. 

Violation or thb RuLB.*~<*Let me, th«Rflore^ eondude'by repeatiiig, that 
diviaion has cauied all the mischief which we lament ; that imion alone can retrieve 
it ; and that a great advance towards this union, was the coalition of parties, so hi^)- 
pily bqn'in. so successfully carried on, and, of late» so unaccountably n^lecfead; to 
90^ no worse," The phraise, *' to say no worse/' ought not to have concluded the 
sentence, but ought to have been inserted in its own member ; thus, '* and of lata, 
to say no wOTse, so unaccountably neglected." 

c. When, however, the stress and significancy of a sen- 
tence principally depend upon certain particles, then, these 
particles must not be considered as mere circumstances, but 
must occupy a prominent situation in the sentence. 

BzAMPLB.-^** In their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me; in their 
adversity, ahoa^" Here, fMver and alwa^, being emphatical words, are so placed 
as to nuke the strongest impression. 

11. Antitheses^ Yfhenjudiciausly and moderately employed, 
greatly contribute towards energy of expression ; for every 
thing is rendered more striking by contrast. Truth be- 
comes more evident when opposed to error, virtue to vice, 
knowledge to ignorance, &c. 

The following are two examples of the proper application of AniitheeU, The sub- 
ject of the first, is the steam engine »• of the second, poetry, 

1. « It can engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate metal before it ; draw out. 
without breaking, a thread as fine as gossamer, and lift up a ship of war like a bau- 
ble in the air. ft can emlnroider muslin and forse anchors— cut steel into ribands, 
and impd loaded vessels against the fury of the mnds and waves.*' 

8. **In the crowded city and howling wilderness; in the cultivated province and 
8(ditary isle; in the fiowery lawn and craggy mountain ; in the murmur of the rivulet 
and in the uproar of the ocean ; in the radiance of summer and gloom of winter; in 
the thunder of heaven and in the whisper of the breeze; he stillfinds something to 
rouse or soothe his imagination ; to draw forth his affection and employ his under^ 
standing." 

In the preceding Examples, there is not only an opposition of thought, but a pro- 
per balancing of the clauses. But this kind or writing must, as previously observed, 
be introduced with judgment and cauticm, otherwise, it may produce disgust ittstead 
of pleasure. 

12. Climax is another figure of speech, which, when 
sparingly and judiciously introduced, contributes to energy 
of expression. It must never be introduced, however, ex- 
cept it is the evident result of an excited mind labouring 
to make a strong impression as to the importance of ite 
subject. 

BLEGANCE OR HARMONY OF STYLE. 

Elegance or Hamrnny implies a smooth and easy flow of 
words in respect to the sound, of the sentences. It requires 
that all coarse and homely expressions should be avoided, 
even at the expense of circumlocution. 
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Though Elegance or Harmony is a quality of Style subor- 
dinate both to Perspicuity and Energy, yet, when neither' 
of these toould be sacrificed^ it ought not to be disregarded. 
For, noble ideas and forcible reasoning, conveyed in harmo- 
nious language, produce a stronger impression on the mind, 
than if transmitted by means of harsh and disagreeable 
sounds. But, when Perspicuity or Energy is at variance 
with Elegance, the general Rule to be observed by the wri- 
ter or speaker is, to prefer the perspictwua and energetic to 
the elegant. 

The observations to be made on this subject, respect, — 
1st, the choice of words ; 2ndly, their arrangement ; 3rdly, 
the length and construction of the members ; and 4thly, 
the close or cadence of sentences. 

1. The Choice of Words. Words which are difficult of 
pronunciation, should, if possible, be avoided, as they are 
harsh and painful to the ear. 

1. Long words are commonly more agreeable than monofivllybles. They please the 
ear by the composition or succession of the sounds which they present; and, accordr 
ingly, harmonious languages abound most in them. Of words of any length, those 
are the most melodious which are formed of an intermixture of long and shmt sylla- 
bles; such as define, vehcUtf* independent, impetuotiiif, 

2. Harmony of language is promoted by avoiding, as far as the sense will permit, 
the use of sudi words as the following :— 1. Such as are composed of woids already 
compounded, the several parts of which are not well united ; as, " Unsucceagfulneu, 
hcar^facedneta,** 2. Such as have the syllables which immediately follow the accented 
syllable, crowded with consonants that do not easily coalesce; as, ** QuettUmleu, 
Otrordders, convenHdere" 3. Such as have too many syllables following the accented 
syllable ; as, <* Primarily , euraorily, peremptoriness." 4. Such as have a recurrence of 
the same or of similar syllables ; as, " HolUy, siUily." 5. We should likewise avcnd 
the frequent recurrence of words beginning with an aspirated fu The preceding 
Bules are sometimes violated by the poets, when some particular effect is to be 
produced. This will be noticed below, in Notes a, h, and c. 

3. In dignified composition, the atareviationfi, &«.; e,g,i viz,; and others of a 
similar kind, should be avoided. 

In their choice of words, the poets sometimes adopt those 
which denote, first, particular sounds; secondly, motion; 
and thirdly, i^e passions and emotions of the mind. 

a. First, by a proper choice of words, a resemblance of 
other sounds intended to be described may be produced; 
thus, " we can say, " The whistling of winds ;" " The hiss 
of serpents ;" " The crash of falling timber." 

1. In describing hanh sounds, words composed of syllables which are difficult of 
pronunciation are generally used ; thus, in Milton, 

" On a sudden open fly. 

With impetuous recoil, and jorHMr sound, 
Th' infBmal doon ; and on their hmgee grate 
Harsh thunder." 

In this sentence, a grating sound is well expressed by the jarrlnfi^'^and hi 
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2. In describing tweet and eqft sounds, words fonned prindpany of liquids and 
vowels are the most appropriate, as in the following instance;— 



- Heaven opened wide 



Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound. 
On golden lunges turning." 

b. Secondly, Words may be used to represent, to a cer- 
tain degree, quick or slow motion. Long syllables are used 
to represent slow motion ; as in this line, 

" O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go." 

Slowness or difflciilty in operation, may also be indicated by a succession of 
aeptnOea ; thus, 

<« Up the Migft WX he heaves a huge round stone.'* 

Short syllables are used to describe rapid motion, as in 
the following line : — 

" Flies o'er the uBbending oom, and skims along the main." 

c. Thirdly, Words are sometimes used as imitative of 
the passions and emotions of the mind. 

Thus, a poet, in describing pleasure, joy, and other agreeable ol^ects, from the 
feeling of his subject, naturally runs into smooth, liquid, and flowing numbers. Brisk 
and lively sensations require quicker and more animated numbers; while melancholy 
and gloomy subjects are expressed in slow meastures and long words. 

d. The best Rule which can be given with respect to the 
application of the principles contained in the preceding obser- 
vations, is, never to make a direct effort after this kind of 
expression, but trust to the spontaneous occurrence of suit- 
able words on every occasion on which they may be intro- 
duced with proper effect. 

2. The Arrangement of Words. It is necessary, also, in 
order to render the sentence harmonious, not only, that the 
words should be well chosen, and well sounding, but that 
they should be properly arranged in the sentence. 

Thus, " Pleasures, simple and moderate, are always the 
best ;" should be, '' Simple and moderate pleasures are al- 
ways the best." " A great recommendation of the guidance 
offered by integrity to us, is, that it is by all men easily 
understood ;" better in this form, " It is a great recommen- 
dation of the guidance offered to us by integrity, that it is 
easily understood by all men." 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the following directions may 
be occarionaltif useful, when their observance tootM induce no sacrifice eittur qf Per- 
spicuity or Energy. 

1. When the preceding word ends with a vowel, it is better that the subsequent 
one beein with a consonant ; a %d so for the contrary ; thus, ** A true friend, a cruel 
enemy, ' are smoother and earier to the voice than " A true union, a cruel destroyer." 
— S. In general, a considerable number of long or short words near one another 
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ihould be avoided, /'Disappointment in our expe^tioni is wretchedness;" better 

g;*' better, 
aving the 



same ouantity in the accented syllables, whether long or short, should also be 
avoidea; thus, "James was needy, feeble, and feuful;" may be improved thus, 
"James was timid, feeble, and destitute." "He could not be happy; for he was 
dlly, pettish, and sullen ;" better thus, " He could not be happy; for he was shnple, 
peeviah, and gloomy."-^ In general, words either banning or ending alike, must 
not meet together; and the last syllable of the preceding word should not be the 
same as the first syllable of the subsequent one. It is not so pleasing and hanno- 
nious to say, " This is a convenient contrivance;" *< She behaves with un\form>brm> 
alitv ;** as, " This is a useful contrivance ;" " She behaves with unvaried for- 
mality.** 

3. The Length and Construction of the Members. The 
members of a sentence should neither be too long, nor dis- 
proportionate to one another. 

That order of words is generally most agreeable to the 
ear, and produces the strongest impresaon, in which, with- 
out obscuring the sense, the most important images, and 
the longest members, rise aboTe one another in a sort of 
increasing series, towards the close of the sentence. 

The following is an instance of this kind of writing :»" When thine aching eye 
ahaU look forward to the end that is far distant ; and when behind thou shalt find no 
retreat; when thy steps shall falter, and thou shalt tremble at the depth beneath, 
which thought itself is not able to fathom ; then shall the anoel of retribution lilt 
his inexorable hand against thee ; from the irremeable way shall thy feet be smitten; 
thou shalt plunge into the burning flood, and though thou shalt hve for ever, thou 
ahalt rise no more." 

The following quotation fh>m Tillotson, is very diflbrent fkom the preceding aen- 
tence. "This discourse, concerning the easiness of the Divine commands, does all 
along suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of the first entrance upon a religioaa 
course ; except only in those persons who have had the happiness to be truned up to 
religion, by the easy and insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous education.*' This 
sentence is, in some degree, harsh and unpleasant ; it contains no more than one odd- 
siderable pause, which falls between the two members; and each of those members 
is so long, as to occasicm a difficulty in breathing while it is pronounced. 

4. The Close or Cadence of the Sentence, The close of a 
sentence must not be harsh or abrupt, because, on this the 
mind pauses and rests. When we aim at dignity or eleva- 
tion, the sound should be made to swell gradually to the 
end ; the longest members of the period, and the fullest and 
most sonorous words, should be reserved for the condusioiL 

The following sentence is constructed in this manner. " It fills the mind with the 
largest variety of ideas, converses with its olqects at the greatest distance ; and con- 
tinues the longest in action, without being tired or satiated with its proper eqjoy- 
ments.** 

The following is a violation of this Bule. An author, speaking of the Trini^, ex- 
preifles himself thus, " It is a mystery which we firmly believe the truth of, and 
humbly adore the depth of." The following arrangement is preferable :— " It is a 
rnvsterr, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the depth of which we humbly 
adore.*' 

Variety^ however, must be observed both in the distribu- 
tion of the members, and in the cadence of the period; for, 
the mind soon tires with a frequent repetition of the same 
tone. ^ T 
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In concIosioD, though attention to the harmonious arrange- 
ment of words and members, and to the proper close of 
sentences, must not be neglected, yet, it must be confined 
within moderate bounds. For, perspicuity/ of style is essen- 
tially necessary in every kind of composition, and no har- 
mony of words can atone for its deficiency. 

During the act of composition, the safest Rule is, never to 
study elegance, or think about it at alL Let the student 
become thoroughly acquainted with the Rules and Principles 
of correct composition as previously detailed ; let him study 
the best models, mark their beauties of style, and dwell 
upon them, that he may thus acquire the habit of express- 
ing himself with elegance. ''When he has complete any 
composition," to borrow the words of Dr. Whately, "he 
may revise it, and cautiously alter any passage that is awk- 
ward and harsh, as well as those that are feeble and ob- 
scure; but let him never, while writing^ think of any 
beauties of style ; but content himself with such as may 
occur spontaneously. He should carefully sivAy perspicmty 
as he goes along; he may also, though more cautiously, aim, 
in like manner, at energy ; but if he is endeavouring after 
elegance, he will hardly fail to betray that endeavour; and, 
in proportion as he does this, he w&l be so far from giving 
pleasure, to good judges, that he will offend more than by 
the rudest simplicity." 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF STYLE. 
Style may be considered under four separate heads : — 

1. With respect to the Arguments employed. 

2. With respect to the Number of Words. 

3. With respect to the Ornament employed. 

4. With respect to the particular Structure of the sen- 
tences. 

1. STYLE WITH BESPEOT TO THE ARQUMBNTS EMPLOYED. 

Style^ considered with respect to the Argum£nt8 employed, 
comprises, — 

1. The Forcible and Vehement Styles. 

2, The Feeble and Languid Styles. 
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1. The Forcible and Vehement Styles, 

By Forcibleness of Style is meant, that plain, distinct, and 
impressive manner of writing which an author, firmly per- 
sushded of the truth and importance of what he says, and 
deeply interested in his subject, employs, to impart the same 
views and feelings to his readers as he has himself. The 
arguments employed are those of a vigorous and well-disci- 
plmed mind, sound, convincing, and admirably adapted to 
the subject under discussion. 

When, to sound and convincing arguments, distinctly and 
forcibly exhibited, is added a highly excited state of feeling, 
Vehemefice of style is the result. From this dedper current 
of feeling, implied by the latter term, arises that shade of 
difference between a forcible and a vehement style. This 
excitement of feeHng may result, either from the greater im- 
portance of the subject, or, from the more intense interest 
felt in it by the writer. 

The forcible and vehement styles are well adapted to 
controversial writings, either on politics or on religion. 

Force and vebemenoe of style, it must be observed, are not to be confounded with 
nmt and declamation. In the former, we have strong reasoning and impressive views 
of the tKMeet ; in the latter, only confident assertions unsupported by sound argu- 
ments. The former, like a deep and powerful current, sweep every obstacle before 
them : the latter, like the broad ana shallow stream, are specious and noisy, but 
powerless. 

Specimen of the Vehement Style. 

But if his fortune was neat, his genius was transcendent ; decision flashed upon 
his councils ; and it was the same to decide and to perform. To inferior intellects, 
his comtrinations appeared perfectly impossible, his plans perfectly impracticable; 
but, in his hand, simplicity markea their development, and success vindicated their 
adoption. 

His person partook the character of his mind— if the one never yielded in the cabi- 
net, the other never bent in the fidd. Nature had no obstacles that he did not sur- 
mount— space no opposition that he did not spurn ; and, whether amid Alpine rocks, 
Arabian sands, or Polar snows, he seemed proof against peril, and empowered with 
ubiquity. The whole continent of Europe trembled at beholding the audacity of his 
designs, and the miracle of their execution. Scepticism bowed to the prodigies of 
his perfcmnance ; romance assumed the air of history ; nor was there aught too incre- 
dible for belief, or too fanciful for expectation, when the world saw a subaltern of 
Corsica waving his imperial fli^ over her most ancient capitals. All the visions of 
antiquity became common-places in his contemplation; kings were his people- 
nations were his outposts ; and he disposed of courts, and crowns, and camps, and 
churches, and cabinets, as if they were the titular dignitaries of Uie chess-board. 

2. The Feeble and Languid Styles, 

A Fef^le Style indicates a want of strength of reasoning ; 
a Languid Style, a want of feeling and excitement on the 
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subject In these styles, therefore, only cold and indistinct 
conceptions of the subject are presented to the reader ; the 
words are not sufficiently specific; long sentences, with 
members ill compacted, are frequently employed; and 
parentheses introduced merely to avoid the trouble of con- 
structing new sentences. 

2. STTLl WITH BHSPIOT TO THl MUMBMR OF WORDS. 

Style^ considered with respect to the Number of words 
employed, comprises, — 

The Concise and Diffuse Styles. 

The Concm Style is that, in which the writer expresses 
his thoughts in the fewest possible words ; he seeks to em- 
ploy only such as are the most expressive, and makes use 
of no expression which does not add something material to 
the sense. He may be lively and figurative ; but he uses 
ornament more for the sake of force than of grace. He 
never presents the reader with the same thought twice. 
He places it in the light which appears to him the most 
striking; but, if not well apprehended in that light, it is not 
to be expected in any other. His sentences are arranged 
with compactness and strength, rather than with cadence 
and harmony. The utmost precision is studied in their 
construction; and they are conmionly designed to sug- 
gest more to the reader s imagination than they directly 
express. 

The Diffuse Style is that, in which a writer fully unfolds 
his thoughts. He places them in a variety of lights, and 
gives the reader every possible assistance for understanding 
them completely. He is not very careful to express them 
at first in theur full strength; because he is to repeat the 
impression, and what he wants in strength he proposes to 
supply by copiousness. Writers of this character generally 
love magnificence and amplification. Their periods natu- 
rally run out into some length, and having room for onuH 
ment of every kind, they admit it fireely. 

Each of these styles has its peculiar advantages; and 
each becomes faulty when carried to the extreme. The 
Concise^ when carried to an extreme, becomes abrupt and 
obscure ; i^e DiffyM^ weak and languid, and tedious to ihe 
reader. In ju^lging, therefore, when it is l^per to lean to 
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the concise, and when to the diffiise style, we must be 
directed by the nature of the composition. 

Discourses that are spoken require a more copious style 
than books that are to be read. For, when the whole 
meaning must, as it were, be caught from the speaker, 
without the advantage which books afford, of pausing at 
pleasure, and reviewing what appears obscure, great con- 
ciseness is always to be avoided. 

We should never presume too much on the quickness of our hearer's understand- 
ing; but our style ought to be such, that the generality of men can go along with 
us easily, and without effort. A flowing, csopious style, therefore, is required in all 
public speakers ; observing, at the same time, to guard agunst such a degree of diffUse- 
ness as would render the style languid and tiresome ; which will always prove the 
case, when the same thought is presented under too many different views. 

In written compositions, a certain degree of conciseness 
possesses great advantages. It is more lively; keeps up 
attention; makes a stronger impression; and gratifies the 
mind by supplying more exercise to a reader's own thought. 
Sometimes, indeed, a sentiment, which, if expressed dif- 
fusely, would barely be admitted to be just, would, when 
expressed concisely, be admired as spirited. 

Description^ also, when we want to render it vivid and 
animated, should be concise. 

Any redundant words or drcumstanoes in a description encumber the mind, and 
make the object presented to it appear confused and indistinct The strength and 
vivacity of description, whether in prose or poetry, dqiend much more upon the 
happy chdoe of one or two striking circumstances, than upon their multiplication. 

In a word, when we wish to strike the fancy, or move 
the heart, we must be concise ; when we desire to inform 
the understanding, which moves more slowly, and requires 
the assistance of a guide, we should he full. 

Locke s writings may, in general, be considered as a spe- 
cimen of the concise style, and those of Addison and Burke^ 
of the diffuse style. 

Spedmm of the Concise Style, 

But if no danger is to be apprehended while the thunder of heaven rolls at a dis- 
tance, believe me, when it collects over our heads, we may be fatally convinced, 
that a well-spent life is the only conductor that can avert the bolt. Let us reflect, 
that time waits for no man. Sleeping or waking, our days are on the wing. If we 
look to those that are past, they are but as a pomt. When I compare the present 
aspect of this city, with that which it exhibited within the short space of my own 
residence ; what does the result present, but the most melancholy proof of human 
instability ? New characters in every soenej new events, new principles, new pas- 
sions ; a new creation insensibly arisen from the ashes of the ola ; which side soever 
I look, the ravages of death have nearly renovated all. Scarcely do we look around 
us in life, when our children are matured, and remind us of the grave. The great 
Heature of all nature is rapidity of growth and dednsiaB. Ages are leaevrad, but 
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the flgoze of the world pmeth away. God only xemains the lame. The tonent that 
sweeps by, runs at the base of his immutability ; and he sees, with indignation, 
wretched mortals, as they pass along, insulting hun by the visionary hope ofsharing 
that attribute which belongs to Him alone. 

3. 8TTLB VITH BBSPBCT TO THB OEWAMEJTT BKPLOTBD. 

Style^ considered with respect to the degree of ornament 
employed, comprises, — 1. The Dry or Barren Style ; 2. The 
Plain Style ; 3. The Neat Style ; 4. The Elegant or Grace- 
ful Style ; and 5. The Florid Style. 

1. Ths Dry or Barren Style, 

The Dry or Barren Style excludes ornament of every 
kind. Content with being understood, it aims not to please 
either the flEincy or the ear. This style is tolerable only in 
purely didactic writii^ ; and even then, great weight and 
solidity of matter, and remarkable perspicuity of language, 
are requisite. But, whatever may be the goodness of the 
matter, the dryness of the style fatigues the attention, and 
conveys our sentiments with disadvantage to the reader or 
hearer. 

2. The Plain Style. 

A Plain Style rises a degree above a dry one. An au- 
thor who writes in this style jemploys very little ornament, 
and rests almost entirely upon his sense. Though he is at 
no pains to engage us by liie emplo3rment of ornament, or 
harmonious arrangement, yet, he avoids disgusting us like 
a dry and harsh writer. He attends to propriety, purity, 
and precision in his language, which form no inconsiderable 
degree of beauty. Liveliness and force, too, are not incon- 
sistent with a plain style; and, therefore, an author who 
writes in this style, if his sentiments are good, may be 
very agreeable. 

The difference between a dry and a plain writer is, that 
the former seems to be incapable of ornament ; the latter 
conveys his meaning in 20od langua£;e, but seeks no feurther 
ornament. Swift and Locke are writers in this style. 

3. The Neat Style. 

In a Neat Style, a writer attends to the choice of words, 
and to a graceful collocation of them, rather than to any 
high efforts of imagination or eloquence. His^ sentences are 
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firee from superfluous words, of a moderate length, and ter- 
minate with propriety. His figures, if he uses any, are 
short and correct, rather than bold and glowing. Such a 
style as this, may be attained by a writer who does not 
possess great powers of fancy or genius, by mere industry, 
and careful attention to the Rules of vmiting ; and it is a 
style always agreeable. 

A familiar letter, or a law paper on the driest subject, 
may be written with neatness ; and a sermon or a philoso- 
phical treatise, in a neat style, will be read with pleasure. 

Smithy Middleton^ Blackstone^ and Berkeley^ are generally 
considered as writers in this style. 

4. The Elegant or Graceful Style, 

An Elegant or Chra4^l Style possesses a higher degree 
of ornament than a neat one ; and, indeed, is the term usu- 
ally applied to style, when it possesses all the beauties of 
ornament without any of its excesses or defects. In this 
style, the words employed are the most appropriate which 
could have been selected; the members of each sentence 
are so agreeably united as to reflect beauty on each other ; 
and theur arrangement is so happily disposed, as not to 
admit of the least transposition without manifest prejudice. 
The thoughts, the metaphors, the allusions, and the dic- 
tion, are easy and natural, and rise like so many spontaneotu 
productions, rather than as the effects of art or labour. In 
a word, an elegant writer is one who pleases the fancy and 
the ear, while he informs the understanding; and conveys 
his ideas, clothed with all the beauty of expression, but not 
overcharged with any of its misplaced finery. 

Addison, Dryden, Pope^ Atterhury, Mdrmih, Hume^ Ro- 
bertson^ Beattie, Gibbon, Johnson, Dr. W, Barrow, Alison^ 
Cowper, Southey, and Washington Irdng, may be enume- 
rated as writers in this style. 

Specimen of tJie QraeefuL Style. 

The efficacy of penitence, and piety* and prayer, in rendering the Deity propitious, 
is not irreconcileable with the immutability of his nature, and the steadiness of his 
purposes. It is not in man's power to alter the course of the sun ; but it is often in his 
power to cause the sun to shine or not to shine upon him ; if he withdraws from his 
Deams, or spreads a curtain before him, the sun no longer shines upon him ; if be 
miits Uie shade, or removes the curtain, the light is restored to him ; and though no 
change is in the mean time effected in the heavenly luminary, but only in himself, 
the result is the same as if it were. Nor is the immutability of God any reason why 
the returning sinner, who tears away the veil of prejudice or of indifference, should 
Bot again be olessed with the sunshine of Divine Cavour. 
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5. The Florid Style. 

A Florid Style is that in which the ornaments are too 
rich and gaudy for the subject, return too fast, or strike us 
with a ds^zling lustre or a false brilliancy. 

To correct the faults of a florid style, a strict and careful 
revision is requisite. Not only should all unnecessary words 
and phrases be omitted, but, in some instances, it may be 
advisable to recast the whole sentence. Nothing figurative 
should be introduced, which is not strictly chaste and 
adapted to the subject. It may further be recommended 
to the florid or luxuriant writer, occasionally to select some 
familiar and common topic as the subject of his composition. 
By this means, the impropriety of any uncommon luxuri- 
ance of style will become obvious to the writer himself. 

In the Oriental tale, perhaps, lome degree of luxuriance is allowabla But even in 
this, there must be a limit; as the mina is u>t to be daasled by too much splendour*, 
and where aU is magnificent, we become sick of admiration. 

4. STYLE WITH BESPEOT TO THE PARTI OVLAB STRUCTUMM 
OF THE SEHTBK0E8. 

Style^ considered with respect to the particular Structure 
of the sentences, comprises, — 1. The Idiomatic and Easy 
Style; 2. The Laboured Style; 3. The Natural Style; 
4. The Elevated and Dignified Styles. 

1. The Idiomatic and Easy Style. 

By an Idiomatic Style is meant, that kind of writing, in 
which the Rules of purity and propriety in the use of words 
and phrases, and clearness and unity in the structure of sen- 
tences, are strictly observed. An Idiomatic Style is, there- 
fore, always correct in construction, and so perspicuous in 
meaning, as to require no labour to be fully understood. 

In this style, the e3n>re8si(ms are those which we employ in the most free and art- 
less communication of our thoughts, and the meaning of the sentence is evident at a 
S lance. The familiar mode of expression here intended, does not mean that employed 
Y the vulgar, illiterate, or careless; but that mode of expression which is generally 
adopted by every intelligent, well-educated person, who is conversant with the Rules 
of Grammar, and mixes with good society. 

Dr. Paley's style may be considered as strictly idiomatic. 
The following is an instance ; — " A bee, amidst the flowers 
of spring, is one of the most cheerful objects that can be 
looked upon." This expression is precisely such as we 
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should have employed in conversation, to convey the same 
thought. A writer, whose style is less idiomatic, would 
have said, " Of the different objects which, amongst the 
flowers of spring, arrest the attention, the bee is the most 
cheerfid that can be looked upon." This mode of stating 
the thought is more formal and stately, but less easy and 
idiomatic. 

The idiomatic style must, of course, be varied according 
to the nature of the subject and the particular occasion ; as, 
in conversation, we employ one mode of expression to repre- 
sent gay, and another mode to represent grave subjects. 

In aiming to be idiomatic, the young writer must be cautious to ayoid falling into 
a careless mode of writing, by which his meaning will be rendered obscure, and his 
expressions vulgar. 

The writings of Goldsmith^ Addison^ Stoifty and Pcdey^ 
are justly celebrated for their easy, idiomatic siyle. 

Specimen of the IdUynuxHc or Easy Style, 

Walking by the sea side, in a calm evening, upon a sandy shore, and with an 
ebbing tide, I have frequently remarked the appearance of a dark cloud, or rather, 
very thick mist, hanging over the edge of the water, to the height, perhaps, of half 
a yard, and of the breadth of two or three yards, stretchingalong the coast as far as 
the eye could reach, and always retiring with the water. When this doud came to 
be examined, it ^toyed to be so much space, filled with young <hHnip9, in the act of 
bounding into the air, from the shallow margin of the water, or from the wet sand. If 
any motion of a mute animal could express delight, it was this : if thev had meant to 
make signs of their happiness, they could not have done it more intelligibly. Sup- 
pose then, what there is no reason to doubt, each individual of this number to be m 
a state of positive enjoyment ; what a sum, collectively, of gratification and pleasure 
have we h«re befwe our view ! 

The uoung of all animals appear to receive pleasure simply from the exercise of 
th^r limbs and bodily faculties, without reference to any end to be attained, or any 
use to be answered by the exertion. A child, without knowing any thing of the use 
of lanfiwige, is in a high degree delighted with being able to speak. Its incessant 
repetiuon of a few articulate sounds, or, perhaps, of a single word, which it has 
learned to pronounce, proves this point clearly. Nor is it less pleased with its first 
successful endeavours to walk, or rather, to run, (which precedes walking), although 
entirely ignorant of the importance of the attainment to its future life, and even 
without applying it to any present purpose. A child is delighted with speaking, 
without haviii^ any thing to say r and with walking, without knowing whither to ga 
And, previously to both these, it is reasonable to oelieve, that the waking hours of 
infancy are agreealdy taken up with the exercise of vision, or, perhaps, more pro- 
perly speaking, with learning to see.— Pa/sy. 

2. The Laboured Style. 

Its NaA/wre. The Laboured Style is the very reverse of 
.the easy and idiomatic style, as it appears the result of 
great effort on the part of the writer, and requires close 
attention from the reader to be dearly understood. In this 
style, the arrangement of the words and clauses is fre- 
quently inverted, and the whole composition of the senten- 
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ces is artificial. A laboured style, when carried to excess, 
is very faulty. 

Seyeral of the writiiigt of DugiOd Stewart betray much of the laboured ttyle, 
though they may poaaeu rederaaiiig qualitief whidi may p nacn re them from 
censure. 

Directions for the Carrectian of this Style, 1. Let the 
writer compose with greater rapidity, and, if his views of 
the subject are clear and well-defined, let them be embo- 
died in that form of expression which first presents itself 
rather than in words which are less common, or in a con- 
struction which is inverted. 

2. The frequent practice of epistolary correspondence, 
writing a journal, recording his casual thoughts and feelings, 
describing scenes and occurrences presenting themselves to 
his notice, when done simply for his own amusement and 
benefit, without any intention of submitting what is writ- 
ten to the inspection of others, will materiaUy contribute to 
the correction of this style. 

3. Another valuable auxiliary in the correction of this 
kind of vmting is, the diligent study of the authors pre- 
viously mentioned as distinguished for their easy and idiom- 
atic style. 

3. The Natural Style. 

Its Nature. The NcUural Style implies that choice of 
words, construction of sentences, and introduction of orua- 
ment, which sound sense and good taste allow to be best 
adapted to the subject. Hence, the natural style is opposed 
to every species of affectation. 

Illustration.— In lookiof at some of the beautifiil spechnens of ancient statuary, 
we are led to pronounce thor appearance natvraL By this expression, we mean, 
that their appearance is such as, m our opinion, it should be,— such as is consonant 
with our experience and observation. There is no violent contortion of the features, 
no forced attitude with the design of producing effect ; but the image stands and 
appears as a man should do, in the circumstances and situation in which it is placed. 
In a similar manner, we must judge of naturalness of style. In writings of this kind, 
no far-fetched expressions, no foroed oomparisons, no extravagant thoughts, will be 
found. But every thing is natural and suitable to the sul^ect 

By the term Naturalness qfStyle^ is not meant that style 
which is merely suited to the intellectual habits and attain- 
ments of an author, whatever these may be, but that stand- 
ard which exists in the mind of every man whose taste is not 
perverted and vitiated. This may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example :-— Should any one, unacquainted with the 
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rules and practice of the art of dancing, attempt to dance, 
his moyements might be natural to himself, but no one 
would think of applying to them the word natural^ in the 
sense just explained. In the same way, a manner of writ- 
ing may be natural to a writer, when we should not think 
of ascribing to him the merit of Naturalness of Style, 

Naturalness of style is not confined to any particular spe- 
cies of writing. It is found ahke in the most artless narra- 
tions, and in the most elevated descriptions ; in the story 
adapted to the comprehension of a child, and in the sublime 
raptures of the greatest poets. 

Rules to be obsebyed. — In aiming at this style, 

1. Cautiously avoid introducing ornaments which are not 
adapted to, and naturally suggested by, the subject. 

2. Aim not so much at what is termed felicity^ as Bt pro- 
priety of expression; and ever prefer genume English words 
and idioms to those derived from other languages. 

3. Avoid all extravagant expressions, sweeping assertions, 
and forced illustrations. 

4. Affect not a fulness and flow of expression, without a 
corresponding fulness and depth of thought. 

4. Th^ Elevated and Dignified Styles. 

In an Elevated Style, there is much of originality and sub- 
limity of thought, combined with a calm but powerful feel- 
ing ; and the words and ornaments employed are admirably 
a<&pted to convey the feelings and sentiments of the writer. 
The sentences, in their construction, are full and flowing; 
but, at the same time, simple and unlaboured. No weuc 
and unimportant thoughts are admitted, but the whole has a 
majesty and grandeur which, with quiet but resistless power, 
hold their undisturbed and even way. 

The writings of the late Bohert Hall contain many exam- 
ples of the Elevated Style. 

The Dignified differs from the Elevated Style, principally 
from, its want of ease and naturalness. Learned or uncom- 
mon words are frequently introduced ; the construction of 
the sentences, instead of being idiomatic, is characterized by 
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the firequent inversion of the clauses; and the whole compo- 
sition has the appearance of stateliness and formality. 

In its ornaments, which are always of a high order, the 
sprightly metaphor and the well-timed allusion are rejected, 
for the protracted allegory and formal comparison. But 
the images thus brought to the mind, are not only illustra- 
tive, but frequently ennobling and exalting. 

Most of the vmitings of Dr. Johruofiy are specimens of the 
Dignified Style. 

The pedantic style is an unsuccessful attempt either at the elevated or the dignified 
style. It is characterized by the use of terms and phrases which are either obsolete, 
unecxnmon, or derived from the learned languages. 

The pompous style, which is nearly allied to the preoedinff, is characteriaed by the 
use of long and sonorous words and circumlocutions, and by the firequent rraeti- 
tion of the same thought in di£Rerent words. Both these styles should oe caierully 
avoided. 

Specimen, of the Elevated Style, 

By a series of criminal enterprises, by the success of guilty ambition, the liber- 
ties of Europe have been gradually extinguished. The subjugation of Holhuid, Swit- 
zerland, ana the free towns of Oermany, has completed that catastrophe ; and we 
are the only people in the Eastern hemisphere, who are in possessicm oi equal laws, 
and a free constitution. Freedom, driven ftom every spot on the Continent, has 
sought an asylum in a country which she always chose for her favourite abode : 
but she is pursued even here, and threatened with destruction. The inundation of 
lawless pow», after covering the whole earth, threatens to follow us here; and we 
are most exactly, most critically placed in the only aperture where it can be suc- 
cessfully repelled— in the Thermopylse of the world. As far as the interests of free- 
dom are concerned— the most important by far of sublunary interests !— you, my 
countrymen, stand in the capacity of the federal representatives of the human race; 
for with you it is to determme— under God— in what condition the latest posterity 
shall be bom. Their fortunes are entrusted to your care; and on your conduct, at 
this moment, depend the colour and complexion of their destiny. If liberty, after 
being extinguished on the Continent, is su£fered to expire here; whence is it ever to 
emerge in the midst of that thick night that will invest it? It remains with you, 
then, to decide, whether that freedom, at whose voice the kingdoms of Europe awoke 
from the sleep of ages, to run a career of virtuous emulation in every thine great and 
good; the freedom which dispelled the mists of superstition, and invited the nations 
to behold their God ; whose magic torch kindled the rays of goiius, the enthusiasm 
of poetry, and the flame of eloquence— the freedom which poured into our lap opu- 
lence ana arts, and embdlished ufe with innumerable institutions and improvements, 
till it became a theatre of wonders— it is for you to decide, whether this freedom shall 
yet survive, or be covered with a funoral paU, and wrapped in eternal eloom. It is 
not necessary to await your determination. In the solicitude you feel to approve 
yourselves worthy of such a trust, every thought o£ what is afflicting in warfare, 
every apprehension of dancer, must vanish ; and you are impatioit to mingle in the 
battle of the civilized world. Go then, ye defenders of your country, accompanied 
with every auspicious omen; advance with alacrity into the field, where God him- 
self musters the host to war. Beligion is too much interested in your success, not to 
lend you her aid. She will shed over thb enterprise her selectest influoice. While 
you are engaged in the field, many will repair to the closet— many, to the sanctuary. 
.The faithful of every name will employ that prayer which has power with God. The 
feeble hands, which are unequal to any other weapon, will grasp the sword of the 
spirit; and from myriads of humble contrite hearts, the voice of intercesrion, sup- 
plication, and weeping, will mingle in its ascent to heaven, with the shouts of battle, 
and the shock of anm.— Robert Hon. 
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A SKETCH OF RHETORIC. 



Rhetoric is the science which investigates i^Q principles of 
argumentative and persuasive composition, and the propri- 
eties of style belonging to it. 

It has been alleged, by a few writers, that a compliance with the Bules of Rhetoric, 
ten^ to cramp the mind, by repreaeing that impetuosity of feeling, and that exdtt- 
sive attention to the subject, which are essential to success. But this assertioo is made 
from a forgetfulness of the mode in which the Rules of every art and science operate 
ujson the mind. So long as the Rules are indistinctly apprehended by, or unnmiU^ 
anzed to the mind, so long must they, and not the subject, either engross or divide 
the attention. But let the Rules, either of composition or of any other science, be once 
thcnroughly understood and familiarized by practice, and they soon become habtta. 
Then, there is no laborious search after them, no toilsome effort at recollection, but 
the mind, unconscious of their presence, is silently directed and controlled in its 
movements. 

Rhetoric^ by exhibiting those principles and maxims of 
excellence, which have been deduced by the consmnmate 
skill of the most profound thinkers, and adhered to by the 
wisest of every age, will enable the student, not merely to 
avoid committing faults, but to arrive at a higher degree of 
correctness, perspicuity, and beauty, and with infinitely 
greater ease, than he could possibly have arrived at, by his 
own unassisted efforts. 

DIVISIONS OF EHETORIC. 

In the productions of our most celebrated authors, we 
find displayed the four following eminent characteristics : — 

1. Correctness of Thought. 

2. Perfect fiuniliarity with the Subject. 

3. Good Taste. 

4. Skill in the Use of Language. 

In this order, it is purposed briefly to treat of the prin- 
ciples of Rhetoric in the following pages ; bearing in mind, 
that the remarks are addressed to yowng students. 

1. COREEOTNESS OF THOUGHT. 

That an author may write wdl and efficiently^ it is neces- 
sary that he should think tcell^ and be able to adduce thd 
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most appropriate arguments, facts, and illustrations, which 
the subject under consideration may require. To accom- 
plish this, it is essential that the writer possess, — 1. Exten- 
sive knowledge; 2. A well-disciplined mind; 3. A habit of 
patient reflection ; 4. The habit of methodically arranging 
his thoughts ; and 5. The power of amplification. 

1. Extensive knowledge necessary for the good 
WRITER. — ^A writer must be acquainted, not only with the 
popular opinions of the day respecting the subject which he 
mtends to discuss, but also, with those of the most distin- 
guished writers of former times. 

By this means, he amasses a fund of materials, which will enable him to yiew his 
tabiect in aU its bearings, to reject what is superfluous, to revive useful thing^, 
which may have become either obsolete or undorvalued, and to present such vivid 
ideas to the mind of his readers, as could not have been presented by a more limited 
extent of knowledge. 

2. A SECOND REQUISITE FOR FORMING A GOOD WRITER, 

IS A WELL-DISCIPLINED MIND. — By a wdl^iisciplined mind 
is meant, the power which the mind has acquired ; 

First, Of obsermnff the occurrences of life, whether sen- 
sible or intellectual ; whether relating to men or things. 

The habit of observation is of great importance in every 
department of life. The successful acquisition of every 
science depending upon experiment; — ^the attainment of 
knowledge of every kind depending upon the exercise of the 
perceptive faculty ; — ^the cultivation of the taste ; — the com- 
mon concerns of life ; — ^the intercourses of civility ; — ^and 
the efforts of benevolence ; — require the constant exercise of 
this valuable habit. 

Secondly, — Of fixing the attention exclusively on the sub- 
ject under consideration ; — The subject under consideration, 
be it what it may, whether important or trifling, should 
occupy the undivided attention. 

Want of success in study arises, f^quently, not so much from the nature of the 
sutrfect itself, as from the difllculty which we experience in preventing our thoughts 
tram wandering. To effect any thing truly valuable in study, however, the mind 
mugt be eoncmtrated. To assist the young student in the formation of this valuable 
habit, he is presented with the following hints. 

1. When composing or studying, remove all obstacles and temptations that would 
retard your progress, by withdrawing to retirement and silence. 

2. Carefully prevent the rovingt of the memory and imagination. Exclude all 
resUessness, impatience, anxiety, and whatever tends to agitate the mind or depress 
the spirits. 

, 3. When the attention begins to flag, commence reading aloud, or dose the book, 
«nd try to reooUect or write down what you have been reading. 
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Thirdly, Of exerting our utmost efforts in the careful 
investigation of truth, to the exclusion of all prejudices and 
authorities which might prevent its attainment. The habit 
of patient Investigation, is equally requisite and beneficial 
in the investigation of individual character, historic fiacts, 
the phenomena of matter and of mind, and the still more 
important truths of Divine Revelation. It requires long and 
attentive observation in noticing and collecting a number of 
facts ; discriminating /z^/TK^n^ in ascertaining in what par- 
ticulars they agree with, or, in what they diffw firom, each 
other ; and just reasoning in forming some ^enerctl conclur- 
sion. 

In proportion as we unite in ourselves these qualities, so shall we possess the con- 
stituents of discovery ; and this, in fact« has been the case with all those that have 
been eminent in art or science. Minds thus endowed, may have been retarded, but 
never stopped by difficulties. Once let them perceive the clue, and they track it 
through all the mazes of the intricate labyrinth, till the otject of their pursuit is 
attained. — ^In ordinary cases, the extent ci our investigations will depend upon the 
nature of the subject under consideration, and the end which we have in view. For 
instance, if, in reading an historical account of any transaction, or an estimate of a 
person's character, we find the facts adduced by the historian or biographer do not 
really warrant the conclusion, our duty, as lovers of truth, is to examine other his- 
torians and biographers that have written on the subject. If, however, we intend to 
write on the subject ourselves, a deeper research is necessary. We must not be satis- 
fied with the deductions of other writers, but consult the original document* them- 
selves, if they are in existence, or the opinions of those persons of the greatest 
veracity that lived about the same time, and draw such conclusions as a careftil 
examination of well-authenticated facts will allow. 

The preceding remarks refer to hidnts of mind; we shall 
next briefly enumerate the kinds of knowledge which con- 
tribute to the formation of a well-cultivated mind. These 
are, — ^the Classics^ Mathematics^ the Study and Analysis of 
the Writings of the best English Authors^ and the Practice 
of frequent Composition. 

The Classics^ when judiciously taught, contribute not 
only to a better acquaintance with our own language, and 
the style and sentiments of the most distinguished men of 
former times, but also, to the improvement of the reasoning 
powers in general and the formation of taste. 

The MathemcUics exert a beneficial influence in accustom- 
ing the mind to close thought and patient investigation. 

The Study and Analysis of the Writit^s of the best Eng- 
lish Authors.^ while they enlarge the mind, by the know- 
ledge and deductions of the most powerful thinkers of our 
own country, habituate it to a methodical arrangement of 
its thoughts, and to a process of careful induction^ r 
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The PracHee of/requent Composition^ by forcing the mind, 
not only to a just perception of the proper import of every 
imord employed, but to a gtrict examination as to the correct- 
ness of its own deductions, increases the power of attention 
and conception, as well as of expression and airangemeiit, 
in the pursuit of a connected train of thought. 

See remarks on this subject, in a subeequent part of the Grammar, p. 281. 

d. Thb third requisite, is the habit of patient 
Reflection. 

By the term Reflection is meant, the attention of the mind to its own internal 
operations, respecting those ideas which it has acquired, and from which ideas it 
produces others, as capable of becoming the subjecu of its contemplation, as any of 
those whidi it has received from external objects. 

Knowledge becomes the food of the mind, only by being 
digested by r^lection. It must not make its appearance again 
in the form m which it was first received, but show its nu- 
tritive power by promoting growth and strength, and thus 
enable the mind to bring forth^ not only sound and vigorous 
thoughts, but original combinations of ideas. 

It is, indeed, by reflection, that we perceive the analogy between the difRerent parts 
of knowledge, improve upon the hints of others, and penetrate into art or saence 
more deeply than our predecessors have penetrated. 

The good writer, therefore, labours to present his readers 
either with new facU^ or with new views of facts already 
known. 

By observing the pheoomena, both of the natural world and in the scenes d life 
which come under his notice, by carefully testine the sentiments he finds in the wri- 
tings of othcn, he is enabled to form such inferences, and present such views ss 
never would have occurred to minds unaccustomed to research and r^ection. It is 
to the possessloii of these estimable qualities, — Observati(m, Investigatioci, and 
Reflection, espedaUy to the last, that the greatest minds have attributed all thdr 



4. The fourth requisite, is the power of methodi- 
cally ARRANGING OUR THOUGHTS ; that is, of SO progres- 
sively disposing them as most naturally and most strikingly 
to elucidate our subject. 

The thoughts, in their passage through the mind, are con- 
nected or associated by certain laws or principles ^assoda- 
tion^ which differ in different minds. In the minds of some 
men, the associations of ideas are merely accidental, depend- 
ing on no fixed principles, but one thought introducing 
another, firom some accidental connection with it, either from 
its having been similarly allied to it at some other tittie, or 
at some particular place. On the contrary, in the minds 
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of men accnstomed, in their reasonings and thoughts, to 
aim at some particular point or determtnate principle^ there 
is a natural connection in the association of their ideas. 
Having some leading inquiry in view, the different trains of 
thought are made to bear on this point ; and thus, clear and 
connected ideas of the subject are the necessary result. 

Method has been aptly denominated the art of arts^ the 
key of all sciences. Without it, every thing in us and about 
us, is confusion. As soon, therefore, as i£e mind becomes 
accustomed to observe, not only things, but the relations of 
things, so soon should it be directed to classify them, and to 
render events and images subservient to order. 

To assist the student in the attainment of methodically 
arranging his thoughts, let him observe the following Direc- 
tions ; — 

a. Attentively study the works of writers distinguished 
for their accuracy and precision of thought. Of this class, 
may be mentioned Paley, Johnson, Whately, Butler, Black- 
stone, Sharon Turner, Locke, Smith, Dr. Thomas Brown, 
and Dr. Campbell. 

b. Give a written analysis of some of these productions, 
stating in your own words the proposition, and the argu- 
ments adduced in its support. 

This plan, as pTeviously stated, not only disciplines the mind, but furnishes it 
with the opinions of the best writers on any sutiject.- 

c. Frequently form plans or skeletons of original compo- 
sition. 

5. Thb fifth requisite, is the power of Amplifi- 
cation; or, of enlarging upon the positions and opinions 
advanced. 

Amplification is required, principally, in the three follow- 
ing particulars : — 

Firsty To explain more folly the meaning of what has 
been asserted in the proposition. 

This may be effected in yarious ways :— 

1. By giving Jbrmal definitions of the words employed in stating the proposition. 
This is necessary, when the words or phrases employed are either new, unoonunoni 
or used in a sense diflMng in any respect from the common usage. 

2. By stating the proposition in diflferent ways, showing what limitations are 
assigned to it, and in what particulars there is danger of mistake. 

3L By wMucing an example or individual instance explanatory of our meaning. 
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4. By fuiUble iUutinaUmt, comparitona, and Mttorical attusioru. The leas obykms 
is thus lendered more intelligible by what is more familiar to our minds. 

Secondly^ To support the proposition advanced by numer- 
ous and frequently diversified argumenU. 

1. When the jnopositian to be established is a general truth, which the writer 
seeks to establish by an enumeration of particular instanoes on which it is founded, 
or ftom whidi it is inferred, he is said to employ the Indwctioe method. This method 
is adopted by Dr. Paley, when proving the goodness of the Deity. 

2. When a propasitioa is established by a statement of facts, or an appeal to 
acknowledged authorities, it is said to be established by an argument drawn ttaax 



3. When similar cases are stated, and the inference made, that what is proved or 
acknowledged to hold true in the one case, is true also in the corresponding case; 
the argument thus employed is called that of Anaiogy. Thus, if a writer wished 
to show the probability that ail the planets were inhabited by living creaturet, be 
might ai^e analogically, and say, tnat as there is a great similarity between this 
earth ana the other planets, as they all revolve round the sun, and all are sublect to 
the same laws of gravitatian, and that as God has replenished this earth with crea- 
tures, so, it is reasonable to suppose that he has done the same with the other planets. 
This would be adducing an argument from Andh^, 

There are several other kinds of arguments, but the preceding are the most com- 
mon, and are sufficient to illustrate this kind of Amplificaticm. 

Thirdly^ To perguade^ by inducing his readers ififedy that 
what is recommended is both desirable and practicable. 

PsrnfOfiofi, or the influence which a writer exots over the passions or imaginations 
of men, consists of appeals to the leading principles of human nature; such tiA^ to 
the corucience, or the faculty by which we Judge of right and wrong ; to the teffith 
principles f or the desire we nave for our own welfare; to the benevolmt fi^ngt, at 
the r^^ard we have for the welfare of others; and to the other known passions of 
human nature. 

In exciting the passions^ copiousness of detail and a full 
narration of attendant circumstances are necessary, that the 
mind may thus be induced to dwell on each particular object 
presented to it. On the other hand, to arguments addressed 
solely to the understandin^y brevity and conciseness of ex- 
pression are more suitable. But when arguments addressed 
to the understanding are abstruse or complex, or, intended 
for ignorant and uncultivated minds, then, a more copious 
style of expression becomes necessary. 

The successful exercise of amplification, depends on the 
following qualifications : — 

a. A ready and retentive Memory^ by which we can apply 
our knowledge as occasion demands. 

h. The power of Illustration. This depends on an active 
and well-cultivated imag^ination, and a familiar acquaintance 
with objects and scenes in the natural world, with passing 
events, and with science and literature. 

c, A habit of ohsermtiofty inveatigation^ and reflection. 
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d. The formation of 3£c\xra.te penercd principlet on all the 
subjects to which our attention has been directed. 

In every kind of knowledge, whether art, science, or religion, there are some fixed 
pHndplM which will serve as a safe guide in our subsequent inquiries, and, frequently, 
aa a test of the truth or fallacy of our conclusions. 

e. Copiousness of Expression, or a command both of words 
and of construction. 

Copiousness of expression is acquired, principally, by a iismiliftrity with good 
authors, frequent conversation with literary men, and much practice in translation 
and original composition. 

2. PERFECT FAMILIARITY WITH THE SUBJECT. 

The different kinds into which composition is divided, are 
— 1. The Narrative; 2. The Descriptive; 3. The Didactic; 
4. The Arpumentative ; 5. The Persiiasive. 

1. Narrative writing contains a simple statement of such 
facts and occurrences as we may have either seen or heard. 

2. Descriptive writing is employed to delineate nature, or 
natural scenery, and also the manners, sentiments, and pas- 
sions of men. 

3. Didactic is that which is employed to convey instruc- 
tion on any art or science. When, in connection with in- 
struction, precepts are enjoined to be observed, it is called 
preceptive writing. 

4. Af^mmtative writing is addressed to the reasoning 
faculties of the mind, and is employed in the statement of 
]«oofs and assigning causes for any faxst or event. 

5. Persuasive writing is designed to influence the will, by 
making the proposed object appear desirable, and urging the 
reader to pursue it. 

These different kinds of composition are often found 
united in the same discourse. 



Composition is also subdivided into the following different 
classes: — Letters, History, Biography, Memoirs, Essays, 
Philosophical Compositions, Argumentative Discussions, Ser- 
mens. Novels, and Speeches or Orations. 

In determining the selection and discussion of his subjects, 
the young writer must carefully observe the following Biile ; 
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'^Nefyer eater upon ti^ diicu$non of any mbfoct vMeh you 
do not thoroughly undentand, and in which you are not 
deeply intereeted. This Bule is applicable to every spedes 
of composition. 

To assist the yonng student in the proper treatment of 
the principal subjects of composition, we shall subjoin a 
suitable explanation of each kmd, and easy practical direc- 
tions. 

1. Naarativea. 

BuLB«— In NarraHom, that is, in such pieces as contain a relation 
of what we haye seen, heard, or read, it is necessary, — 

1. That some notice should be ialosn of the local fitftation of the 
scene of the nairatiye. 

2. That the facts and events be recorded in the ovder of time and 
place. 

3. That the persona concerned in them be shortly described. 

4. That the parte which they acted be coirectlj detailed. 

5. That the object of the narratiye be fully exhibited^ so as to make 
a liyely impression on the memoiy. 

2. DeacripUfve Subjects. 

In describing any thing, we must obserye the naivrail order of ideas 
which occurs to us when thinking of the subject, so that one idea may 
suggest another, and that an easy transition from sentiment to senti- 
ment be preseryed, till the whole description is completed. 

The following Rule is applicable to a complete description; in a 
general description, only a few of the particulars are mentioned. 

Bulk 1 If the description should relate to persons, we must detail 

th^ general appearance, character, manners, and all other properties. 

2. If to places, we must mention the extent, climate, productions, 
curiosities, and other drcumstanoes respecting them. 

8. If to things, we must detail the nature, properties, causes, con- 
sequences, and eyery thing connected with them ; and represent them 
in such a regular and connected manner, that the exhibition of the 
whole may form a complete picture, the lineaments of which may be 
easily remembered. 

Before the pupil attempts any original Descriptions, he should attentivdy study 
some good models of descriptive subjects, writing down ttcm memory what he has 
read* and afterwards, let a comparison be instituted between his own composition and 
the original. By this means, he Is led to attend more closely to the tuU import of eadi 
word, and gradually prepared to clothe his own ideas in just and elegant language. 

8. Letters. 

Letters or Epistolary writings, are communicationB be- 
tween individuals, which serve as a medium either of friendly 
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intercourse, or of transacting the common business of life. 
They hold a middle rank between the unrestrained flow and 
carelessness of conversation, and the preciseness and form- 
ality of dignified composition, approaching nearer, however, 
to the former than to the latter. 

Cowper'a and Grai^t Lettert are justly cdebcated as modds of excellence. The Ciaa- 
ncal JStmiish Letter Writer may« also, be reoommended to the porusal of young stu- 
dentBs as containing many admirable letters by distinguished persons. 

Practical DirectWM to Yornig Pwpikfw Writing Letters. 

1. Before you commence writing a letter, and particularly if the 
subject be of importance, form a clear conception in your own mind 
of its nature and purport, and what sentiments are the most proper for 
you to express, and your oorxespondent to read. 

2. Express the same sentiments, and employ the same language that 
you would if conrersing with the person to whom you are writing. 

3. Begin the letter by writing at the right hand of the top of the 
letter, the name of the place in which you liye, the day of the month, 
and the year. 

4. Then, about two inches from the top of the paper, write the name 
of the person whom you are addressing, under which write Sir, or 
Madam, Dear Sir, or Dear Madam, as circumstanoes may require. 
Persons of rank are addressed according to their titles. 

5. A plain, concise style, is the most appropriate for letters of busi- 
ness; but those of sentiment, of affection, or of friendship, admit of 
more enlargement, and occasionally of embellishment. The principal 
droumttanoes should be placed in the most prominent point of view. 
Neither quotaJtions in foreign languages, nor any classical allusions, 
should be inserted, exo^ when you are writing to persons to whom 
they will be intelligible. 

6. Strictly adhere to the Rules of Grammar, and use only such words 
as clearly and properly convey the idea which you intend. 

7. Let your penmaaiship be such as can be easily read. Avoid, as 
much as possible, all daSies and iaUerlmeati/ms. Make no abbrevior 
tions in orthography, except such as are warranted by the practice of 
correct writers. Beserve a vacancy for the seal or wafer, that no part 
of the writing may be torn when your letter is opened. Let your 
nofme be written at full length in a dear, and distinct hand. Avoid 
postscripts, except when some dicumstance necessaiy to be mentioned 
has occurred after your letter has been written. Fold, direct, and seal 
your letter neatly and properly. 

4. History. 

History is a regular account of the past transactions of 
some particular age or nation. It may treat separately, 
either of the government or political relations of a country, 
of its literature, or of its religion; and may. hence, be 
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denominated dther Citnl^ lAterary^ or ScclesiagHcal His- 
tory. The intimate connection, however, existing between 
civil government, literature, and religion, induces the gene* 
rality of writers to view them in connection, and give us 
the GfenercU History of a country, as, in Humes History 
of England. 

A still further division of historical writings, is founded 
on the different modes of stating events. One is a simple 
relation of facts ; the other views &cts in their connection 
with each other, as cause and effect. The former is termed 
NamUive History ; the latter, Philosopkieal History. 

The fundamental qualities of a good historian are, 1. Skill 
in the selection and arrangement of facts; 2. ImpartiaUttf 
and AccuTa4sy in the narration of them ; and 3. Perspicuity 
and Propriety of Style. 

1. SKIU. IN TBK BKLMCriQN AND ARRANOBMKNT OF VACTS. 

To be a good histonan, it is lequiiite that a man should be well acquainted witii the 
secret springs of human action, that thua be may be enabled to view the actkmi of 
men in connection with their causes. He must possess an intimate knowledge of the 
different ftnrms of government and the principles of civil polity, that he naay be 
enabled to Judge of occurrences which affect communities. He must* also, be well 
acquainted with literature in its diflferent departments, and with religion in its various 
forms. These, however, are only preparatives for his work. He must posseaa an 
intimate acquaintance with the p^icuJar country and portion of time, which are the 
suMects of his history; and witn the institutimu, maimers, and opimons of the age 
and people of whom he writes. Lastly; he must derive his information fhxn a eore- 
fitl annUnatUm qf authentic documents and original authorities. 

When, by patient reseazch and careful investigation, he has otdlected the materials 
for his work, his attention will, in the next place, be directed to the seiection and or- 
ran^ment of the facts. In this, he will be guided by the particular object iN^di lie 
has in view. If his intention is to write simply a narrative history, he will piemt 
to his readers, in consecutive order, the most important and the most interestii^ 
events. But, in philosophical history, the writer has some leading design in hS 
work. As when he wishes to show us the origin and progress of certain civil and 
religious institutions, or to trace the effects of opposing opinions on a conmiunity* or 
in what manner, public measures have been influenced, and the welfare of the nation 
aflfected by contending parties. Any definite object of this kind, will evidently influ- 
ence the mstorian in we selection of his fiscts. 

2. IMPAaTIAI.|TT AND AGCUAACT IN THB NARBATION OF HIS FACTS. 

The historian,, faithful to his professions, will not only avoid stating what is IUh^ 
but fully and fairly place before us the truth, the result of discriminating and impar- 
tial investigation. Impdled by an honest motive himself, he seeks access to every 
posrible source of knowledge, and makes a fair use of the mtt^wriaiip whidt he nwy 
obtain. ' 



" In philosophical history, there is frequently stjong temptation to i , . 

and so various, and apparently so unimportant, are the ways in which this may be 
done, that there is much need of watchfulness. The selection of some facts in prefer- 
ence to others, the dwdlin^ on favourite views of subjects, the manntf of repre- 
senting facts, and even the epithets used, may give a decided cast to an hi»tnri«'ai«f^atft. 
ment, and strongly manifest the bias of the writer's mind." It has been remaned, 
that •' the histcMrian should be a man of no party, either in politics or religion, of no 
partialities or aversions, with no avowed or secret aim but naked truthr^ 



3. PSRSPICVITT AND PROPRiaTY OP 8TYLB. 

led, ani 
onsof , 
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The style of the historian must be dear, simple, dignified, and interestinc sad 
varying acoonUng to the nature of the suHJect. Some portioiis of the sul^etSwiU be 
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simply nanatiTe. others, either desaiptive or argunoexUative. Sometimea striking 
and imposing events are to be narrated* sometimes natural scenery, worlcs of art, 
or the <maracters of men are to be described. These naturally suggest a variety of 
style. Narration and argument require chasteness and simplicity. Descriptive wri- 
ting allows a wider range to the imagination. This is, in fact, a species of historical 
painting, and though it must be true to the original, it admits the adomings of fiancy . 

The principal Bnglish historians are Hume» Rdbertaona GiWon, and Sharon Turner, 

5. Biography. 

Biography is a branch of historical writing, and is intend- 
ed to place before us the characters and tempers, the virtues 
and failings, the domestic habits and principal actions of 
eminent men, and admits us into more intimate acquaint- 
ance with such persons, than history generaUy allows. 



tbet . 

whatc . , ^ 

were ultimately surmounted. Here, we learn to estimate men ari^t, to derive 
maxims of practical wisdom and comfort, under the most distressing circumstances. 

The following directions may be given, to assist those who make attempts in this 
species of ^composition. 

1. In the selection of incidents to be narrated, carefully confine yourself to what is 
doeehr connected with your subject, that you may thus present to your readers, not 
the history of a particular period, but the history and views of an indkriduai, 

2. Present a just statement of facts, and a fair view of the character under discus- 
sion, avoiding partiality on the one hand, and aversion on the other. 

31 Let the style be characterised by ease and perspicuity. 

6. Memoirs. 

Memoirs are familiar records, either of individuals or of 
nations, written without that regularity of method which 
history and biography require. 

As memoirs are fi«quently writtoi by the particular friends ai those whose cha- 
racters are described, some allowances are generally made for the partialities of 
friendship. 

7. EMM/ys. 

Euay means trial or cUtempty and is, as it has been justly 
observed, a modest term assumed at the pleasure of the 
writer, as the title of almost any species of composition, 
though it is generally employed to denote such writings as 
the Spectator, Bambler, &c. 

The essayist does not present to his readers a full view 
of the subject, nor does he seek to exert a strong influence 
over their minds. His arrangement, also, is professedly 
desultory. He makes no appeal to the passions, but having 
adduced his facts and reasomngs, he leaves the result to the 
reader's own feelings and reflections. 
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1. In an essay* the thoughts must possess novOtp and impottonce. Hence, the £ffl> 
culty of ably conducting periodical publications. To do this success' 



, . . I successfully, requires a 

mind well furnished with rich and varied stares of knowledge. 

2. The flow qf thought in an essay, must be discursive and animated. By this, it is 
not meant, that the writer himself has been devoid of plan, but that his producticm 
does not betray his art. Much skill is also reqiusite in the fteqpient tranaition from 
one subject to another. By dwdling too long on one part, the production becomes 
tedious; whilst, by passing too rapully from one to another, it appears sterile and 
abrupt. 

In an essay, also, we expect the wit and spririitliness of an active, playful mind, 
rather than the deep-laid and wdi-matured reflections of the philosopher. 

3. The «(yte of the essay may either be eafbv and idiomatic, or more laboured and 
neat So far, also, as is consistent with the cahn and rimple manner of the essav, the 
allusions should be frequent and happy, the illustrations potinent, and the ngan- 
tive expressions pleasing. 

The principal essays in our language, are, the SpeetatoTt Tatier, RamUtr, Idler, 
Knuj^s Esmy*, and Fo«(er'« Essay*. 

8. PhUo8ophic(U Com^paaitions, 

The professed object of philosophical compositioii, is to 
convey instruction in the arts and sciences, and to detail the 
various phenomena of the natural and the moral world. 

TUs kind of writing requires great perspicuitv and accuracy of diction, and clear- 
ness of anangement. The illustratinu must oe apposite; the figures of spee^, 
chaste ; and the style, neat and pleasing. 

9. Argumentative l>i8CU89ion8. 

An Ar^fumentcttive Discussion is the examination of a 
subject, with the design of establishing some position that 
has been taken, or, of maintaining some opinion that has 
been advanced. It requires power of research and investi- 
gation, joined with comprehensiveness and strength of in- 
tellect. 

The most important directions to be observed, in this khid of writing, are :— 

1. That the sutject of discussion be fully stated and explained. 

2. That strict method be observed in the arrangement of the several parts of the 
discourse, and that the otject of the writer be kept constantly in view. 

The style should be manly and dignified ; forcible, rather than elegant. Expres- 
sions which, Aram the figurative use of language, are bold and striking, may be 
happily introduced; and the production should abound in illustmtions and interest- 
ing facts. 

In this part, I shall explain and illustrate, far the advantage of the young student, 
the nature and divisions of ' Themes.' 

THEMES. 

The word Theme properly signifies the Wbbject of any discourse, but, 
it is more commonly used to designate the diiCfmrse iiadf. 

Themes are generally diyided into two dasses, Simple and Complex. 

CI.A88 1.— SIMPLE THEMES. 

Simple Themes, frequently termed Didactic Subjects, comprehend 
such as may be expressed by one term, or more than one, without 
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conYeying either an affirmation or negation; as, 'Logic;' 'Education;* 
' T^e Fall of the Roman Empire;' ' The Institution of Chiraliy.' 

All^ subjects which hare for their object the communication of m- 
HrucUon, either in the arts, philosophy, or morals, may be compre- 
hended under this class. 

A Simple Theme is commonly divided into — 1. The Definition ; 2. 
the Cause; 3. the Antiquity or Noyelty; 4 the Universality or Lo- 
cality; 5. the Effects, namely, the Advantages or Disadvantages ; 6. 
the Conclusion. 

1. In the D^nitwn, we explain the nature or meaning of the subject. 

2. In the Came, we show the origin of the subject, that is, from what 

it proceeds. 

3. Under Antiqmiy or Novelty, we show what it was in ancient, and 

what it is in modem times. 

4. Under UnweradLUy or Locality, we show whether the subject relates 

to the whole world, or only to a particular part of it. 

5. Under the Effects, we show whether the influence of the subject 

has been injurious or beneficial. 

6. In the Conckttion, we make such observations as may be suggested 

by a careful examination of the whole subject. 

Air EXAMPLB OF A SIMPLE THEMB. 

On Educaiion. 

D^finUkm, Education may be properly defined to be "the culture of the human 
mind." 

Caatse, As every parent knows how much the happiness of his child depends upon 
its proper education^ it is no wonder, that he bestows so much care and atten* 
tion upon this important subject. 

AnHquitp, The Greeks and Romans, among whom were produced such prodi^es of 
excelloice in every kind of writing, and in every department of dvil and 
military life, were remarkably attentive to the education of their children ; so 
much so, that they began their education almost with their Inrth. 

NiowUy. Various are the modes of education which have been adopted among the 
modems; but most, if not all of them, seem to be greatiy inferior to the strict 
discipline and methodical instruction of the ancients. 

VnkfenaMty. All nations pay attention to this essential dutjr of parents } even the 
savage takes care to mstruct his child in hunting, fishing, and those branches 
of knowledge which are necessary for him. 

UoodUtif. But in no part of the world has education been brought to such perfection 
as in civilized countries ; here its importance is properly estimated ; and in no 
part of science has the human mind been more exerted that in the improve- 
ment of education. Men of the greatest attainments have not thought it 
unworthy of their attention. 

Ad»antag«9. Nothing can show the advantages of a good education in a stronger 
light, than a contrast with the disadvantages of a bad one. A person of good 
eoucation has his mind and body so cultivated and improved, that his natural 
defects are removed, and the beauties of both placed in so fine a light, that 
they strike with double force. But he who has had the misfortune of a bad 
education, has all his natural imperfections remaining, with the addition of 
artificial ones, arising from bad habits, or from pursuing improper studies. 
The former engages uie attention of those with whom he converses, by the 
good sense he «iows on every subject, and the agreeable manner in which he 
pODveys it. The other disgusts every company into which he enteys, either by 
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nU total silenoe and stupidity, or by the igoonmce and impertinence of his 
observations. The one raises himsdf to the notice of his nxpetian, and 
advances himself to a higher rank in life : the other is obliged to act an infe- 
rior part among his equals in fortune, and is sometimes forced to concdil his 
ignorance by associating with the lowest orders of mankind. Wai.kbb. 

IHrectuma for Writmg Simple Themea. 

1. The first thing which a pupil must do before he commenoeB 
writing is, to fix exactly the metming of the term which is the subject 
of the theme, and remove every thing that is doubtful or equirocal in 
its signification. In all cases of diffioilty, the true import of the word 
must be determined by its etymology, or by the practice of the best 
writers. 

2. He must next explain the necessany and aecidenitdl qualities of 
the subject, and enumerate them accoidiDg to the order and importanoe 
which they have with reference to the end in view. 

3. These things having been properly considered, will generally sug- 
gest the other purts of the theme. 

To illustrate these remarki^ we will suppose the subject chosen to 
be " Emulation." 

Perhaps, the young pupU's first recourse, when a subject is proposed 
to him is, to consult some author that has written upon the subject 
But this plan is never to be recommended; on the contrary, let him 
turn to another source — to his oton mvnd. Let him work upon the 
materials which are in his own possession. Let him, for instance, 
put the question to himself, " What is emulation V* Here, let him 
recollect the early scenes in which this feeling was first excited. He 
may remember the expressions which he used when young, ^'I can do 
this and you cannot ;" "I shall be at that mark before you." When, 
also, he considers that he is now, perhaps, contending for the first 
place in his class, or for the half-yearly prize, he will, from the recol- 
lection or consideration of these things, be enabled to answer the 
question, " What is emulation V* A desire amd endeiammr to excel others 
— to be ^ first in <my competition. 

Secondly. Whence proceeds, or what excites this desire and endea- 
vour? From obtaining cm object first, which other competitors wish to 
possess. It is not the intrinsic value of the object itself, for this may 
be only a sprig of laurel, a medal of small value, a book, &c. It is, 
therefore, the circumstance of obtaining this object, before other com- 
petitors. And what is it that gives such value of being the first in the 
competition? It is the presence of many spectators and admirers, 
whose reflected praise animates the competitors, and makes the breast 
of the student palpitate when he receives the prize. 

Thirdly. Again, what are the effects of emulation? When this 
principle operates with full efiect, and under the control of virtue and 
honour, it produces vigorous conflict, persevering exertion, eager ex- 
pectation, and, in the moments of success, exquisite delight. The 
student may form a clearer view of this generous and energetic feel- 
ing, by turning his attention to the histories of great charters and 
great events. He will thus be enabled to discriminate between\emu- 
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lation and its oolloteialsy ambition and fame. These latter fix upon 
the possession of their objects without anj view of competition^ or of 
the means bj which they may be obtained ; whereas, the pleasures of 
emulation spring from the love of excellence and of superiority. 

This outline will show the pupU that he has onljr to embrace the 
subject of the theme closely, to apply to his own mmd for light and 
knowledge, to press himself with interrogatories relative to his de- 
mands, to follow the natural association of things, and he will soon 
find sufficient materials, and arrive at such information as he could 
not otherwise have conceived to be within his reach. The concluding 
step is to sekct fix)m these materials, and to arrcmge them according 
to the particular end which he has in view. If this part of his work be 
rightly performed, he will not find much difficulty in suitably €xpre8»- 
wtg what he clearly and distinctly knows. 

Pbeparatoby Rules. — Rule 1 — In explammg a thing, avoid using 
the same word as that which stands for the thing to be explained. 

BtTLB 2. — Avoid making a distmctUm where there is no difierenoe. 
The following example is a deviation isom this Rule ; " Books are the 
receptacles of knowledge, amd the depositories in which the collected 
wisdom of ages is treasured up." As the latter part of the sentence 
merely explains the former, the conjunction amd, signifying addition, 
should be omitted. 

Rule 3 In your arguments, carefully avoid using words and 

phrases which have no recommendation except their plausible sound 
and connection, while they convey no clear thoughts upon the subject. 
This error is fi?equently called Verbiage. 

Rule 4 In every composition, the sentences belonging to the same 

pftragraph should appear, as it were, to grow out of one another, form- 
ing a necessary part of the same train of reasoning ; the paragraphs 
themselves, also, must have a more intimate relation than that of 
merely treating of the same subject. — See the Exercises — Course 4th, 
Class 2. 

Class 2.— COMPLEX THEMES. 

Complex Themes express a judgment which admits of proof or illus- 
tration; as, "Grammar is a necessary study/* "Youth is the season 
of improvement.** 

In subjects of this kind, the conclusion to be established is supposed 
to be present to the mind of the writer, and his business is to find 
proofs of the given proposition. 

Complex Themes are generally divided into — 

1. The Proposition, in which we explain the subject of the theme, 

or define the extent of the affirmation or negation. 

2. The Reason, containing the arguments which we furnish to prove 

the truth of the theme. 

3. The Confirmation, in which we endeavour to show the unreason- 

ableness of the oontraiy opinion; or, if we cannot do this, we 
should give additional arguments tending to confirm our opinions. 
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4. The Simile or Compairmn is Bomething in nature or art ramilar to 

what ifl affirmed in our theme, and introduced for the puipose of 
illustrating its truth. 

5. The Example is an instance drawn from history or experience, to 

corroborate what has been already advanced. 

6. The Testimony or Quotation consists of some proverbial sentences, 

or passages from good authors, showing that others entertain the 
same opinion of the subject as we do. 

7. The Conclusion is that in which we sum up the whole, and show 

the practical use of the theme, by concluding with some appro- 
priate observation. 

AH BXAMPLB OF A COMPLEX THBXB. 

The Importance of checkmg the first Approouihes of Vice, 

Prop, Nothing is more importsat in the moral conduct of life, than to watch the 
h^fhmings of evil and to check them as soon as possible. 



Rmuon. Evil propensities are easily conquered at first, and require only a small 
share of resolution to resist them ; but, if we suflRar them to become habitual, 

a flattering ourselves that we can resist them when we please, we shall, in 
probability, fall a sacrifice to them. 

Conf. Far, as it is the nature of evil habits to gather strength, and grow strainer 
every day, so, the power of resisting them becomes proportionably weaker, till 
at last we are completely enslaved by them. 

Simtie. Nothing is more inculcated by judicious physicians, than the neceerity of 
attending to diseases in their infancy, so, ntmiing is more pr esse d upon us by 
moralists, than the necessity of attending to the beginnings of vice, which 
may be justly styled the diseases of the mind. 

EjMtm, The danger of not correcting the beginidngs of evil is finely exonplifled in 
the character of Macbeth, who, though a man of great virtue and honoos. 
was, by attendtaig to fortune-tellers, and yielding to the ambitious counsels of 
his wife, transformed, by degrees, into a murders of his king, and a tyrant to 
his subjects. 

TeH, One of the most common observations of the ancient moralists was, that no 
man became bad all at once, and that the greatest offences against virtue luwe 
arisen from the smallest beginnings of vice. 

Ooncl. How justly, theref<ve, may we conclude, that we cannot be too mudi on our 
guard against the first temptations to evil ; as every vidous indinatioB coii> 
tains on egg, which, by being cherished, will be hatched into a serpent. 

Directions for Writing Complex Th&nes. 

The Proposition. 

1. The meanmg of the subject and predicate must be accurately 
fixed, the extent of the affirmation or negation exactly i 
and the proposition stated in the most intelligible manner. 

By strictly observing this Bule, and by bringing the mind steadily 
to view the point at which we are aiming, we shall neither enter on 
too wide a field of discussion for the length of our discourse, nor in- 
troduce into the proposition more things than the arguments are in- 
tended to prove. When we have properly explained the nature and 
stated the extent of our theme, we should select for discussion those 
things which are of the greatest importance, and, instead of furnishing 
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the reader with mere general statements, we should present a full 
derelopment of a few of the leading particulars. 

2. The situation in which the proposition should be placed, will de- 
pend on circumstances. In general, it should be placed hefort the 
arguments, but when it is not familiar to the hearers, or when it is 
likelj to be unacceptable to them, it is preferable to let the arguments 
precede. 

Argvmmts, 

1. The first object of the student, before he attempts to write a single 

word is, to have a clear and cuxwrate conception of the subject in 
all its bearings. For this purpose, let him put to himself inte^ 
rogatories similar to those which were before suggested to him in 
simple themes. By such means, his materials vnU be drawn from 
his own mind. 

2. When this object has been attained, he must next consider, what 

are the most suitable arguments to prove the proposition in 
question. 

3. He must never, in his arguments, heg that to be allowed for a proof 

of the question, which is, in fact, the question itself. This error 
is called begging the question. Thus, were we to say, " Pride is 
odious, hecame it is disliked by all, for it produces universal 
hatred ;" instead of proving that pride is odious, we have merely 
asserted the same tMng over a^ain in different words. Pride is 
odious ; why 1 not because it is disliked by all, but leconue owr 
own sdf-love makes uafed that it is cm injwry cUnie to owr own im- 
portance, 

4. He must not forget the proposition ; that is, he^must not wander 

into reflections that have no intimate connection with the subject 
proposed. 

IC£i7flT]tATiON ov THK RuLX.~Huinan knowledge is, at best, only proerefldve, 
for it has been said, there is no royal road to learning; all short schemes ought to be 
v^ected as dangerous. All things that are durable are slow of growth. 

Here, instead of adducing arguments to prove our proposition* we wander into 
reflectionB which have only a remote connection with the subject We should have 
reaaoocd thus :•>- 

Human knowledge is, at best, only progressive. For, as the sources of information 
open gradually by experience, the knowledge thence arising must also be gradual.. 
It we seek to aicquire knowledge too rapidly, we shall be too apt to neglect those first 
principles that lead to it ; ana, for the want of those principles, we shall find the 
knowledge we acquire very imperfect and easily lost 

5. He must avoid discoursing sJ^oH <>f the proposition; that is, he must 

not consider it merely in some one point of view which may be 
£uniliar to himself, but regard it, to the full extent, implied by 
the term or terms used. Thus, in speaking of Education, were 
I to confine myself to one or two branches, say^ '' Heading or 
Writing," inst^d of discoursing upon Education according to 
^e pr<^r acceptation of the word, I should theii be discoursing 
short of the proposition. 

jLi>T>moKAi* Iju.csTRATfoir OF THE BuLv.— CAority. CSiarity is a most amiable 
quality; it teaches us to relieve the wants of the poor, and perform any other kind 
office. 
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Htn, iortMd of cowidering ObM^ in Iti proper •cce p Uti on, nuuttf, ^ m i mr ml 
low. I have oonfined it to olnugMng 

6. He must not use aiguments that proye too UtUe; or, in oikat 

words, the argamente must be sumdent to warrant the oondii- 
sion. Thus, for instance, were I to say of "A man of pleasuie, 
that he cannot be happj, because he is often diaa^ppomted, and tf 
miJbject, Wee other men, to the natural wrrowe of life^ mj aigo- 
ment would prore too litUe, for the best of men are frequently dia- 
appointed, and subject to ^e natural sorrows of life, and yet thej 
ei^oy as much happiness as this world is capable of affording. — 
This Rule is nearly similar to the Fifth. 

7. He must not disoouise wide of the proposition; that is, he must 

aTold employing aiguments which can be applied to other sub- 
jects as well as to the subject of which he is writing; but, he 
should use such aiguments as agree with the proposition, and 
with nothing else. Thus, for instance, in spealung of CovetomB- 
nese, if I use aiguments which are equally applicable to Vice in 
general, instead of using such as can be appUed to this one yioe 
in contradistinction to all others, I discourse wide cf the propo- 
sition. • 

8. He must aroid making those terms general which will apply with 

truth only in particidar cases. Thus, for instance, if in attempt- 
ing to prove, that he who pursues nothing but pleasure cannot be 
happy, I should say, " That it is in the nature of things, if we 
giye up our minds to one pursuit, it becomes tiresome," I should 
be said to prove too fnuch, or rather nothing to the p^brpoae. It is 
not true, that any pursuit becomes tiresome which engrosses the 
mind, because it might then be said, that the continued pursuit 
of wisdom, of knowledge, of virtue, would become tiresome. 

9. Lastly, the arguments must be introduced in such order, that those 

whidi precede shall throw light on those which follow, and thns 
form such a connection, that the agreement or disagreement ex* 
pressed in the proposition, shaU be made manifest. 

Oliiections and R^ftUaUon, 

When any objeetUme are made to our condusions, we must observe 
to state them fairly and fully. 

In the r^wtaiion, we gire an answer to some spedfic aiguments ad- 
Tanced in favour of the opposite conclusion ; and this may be done, 
either by denying one of the premises, or by objecting to the condu- 
vireness of the reasoning. The young student may not, however, be 
able to furnish a refutation in some cases ; for, in all moral or proba- 
ble reasoning, it is possible that sound arguments and valid objections 
may exist on both sides; the question in such cases, therefore, will be^ 
to determine on which side the evidence preponderates, 

" An objection," remarks Archbishop Whately, " may be unanswer- 
able, and yet, may safdy be allowed, if it can be shown that more and 
weigk^ objections are against every other supposition. This is a 
most important caution for those that are studying the Evidences of 
Christianity.** 
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The refutation of objections flhonld ^neraUj be placed in the midst 
of the other arguments, but nearer the beginning than the end. When 
strong objections exist against our conclusion^ it is advisable that these 
be re&ted fint ; sometiinesy again, it may be difficult to giro a refuta- 
tion before we hare adduced the arguments in farour of our own opi- 
nion ; but, even in this case, it will be well to take some brief and 
early notice of them, and afterwards refute them more fully. 

Simile, Analogy, Example, Oonckuion. 

For directions with respect to the Simile, see p. 134. 

Analogy is the rdoHon which two things (perhaps themselves very 
unlike eadi other) may have to a third. Thus, " An egg and a seed are 
not in themselves alike, but b^u: a like relaium to the parent bird and 
to its young on the one hand, and to the old and young plant, on the 
other." In all analogical reasoning, it is important to ascertain to 
ftfJuxt extent this relation is applicable. 

Examples are either real or invented ; the former being dmwn from 
actual matter of fact, and the latter from a supposed case. When real 
examples are adduced, they must be parallel with the present subject; 
and aJl tu^pposed examples must be prohMe in their result, otherwise, 
th^ will hare no authority whatever. 

In the case of well-hnMen fables, it is customary to allude to them, 
rather than to narroite them. 

The whole theme may sometimes be concluded with a reeapOulaHon 
of the principal arguments that have been advanced. 

To the inquiry, how far is it advisable for a young writer 
to consult the productions of others on the siibject on which 
he is intending to write, the following Rule is given, to 
which there shoidd be an undeviating adherence ; — 

Let the young writer form his own opinions independently 
of^ and preciously to^ his consulting any author on the same 
subject. 

Let him apply to his own mind for light and knowledge, 
by pressing himself with suitable interrogatories, relative to 
his demands, and following the natural association of things, 
he will thus find such materials, and arrive at such informa- 
tion as he could not otherwise have conceived to be within 
his reach. — ^The concluding step is, to select from these ma- 
terials, and to arrange them according to the particular end 
which he has in view. 

Many reasons concur^ urgently to recommend this method.— First, The writer's own 
mind, by this means, becomes stronger, better able to grapple with difficulties, and 
less disposed to place implicit confidence in the assertions oif others without a proper 
examination. Secondly, His views become dearer; objects present themselves that 
would otherwise have passed unnoticed. Thirdly, He is in less danger of becoming 
a servile imitatoTj a mere retailer of other men's opinions.— Pol^, m the Preface to 
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liu "Honl and Political Fhilosophy/' says, that he adopted a plan limllar to tbe 
one now noommended; and, indeed, all our great authors have Ibllowed the nme 
Bule. 

Having, then, fonned his own independent opinions, and 
not till tkmy the young writer may consolt the productions 
of other men with advantage. 

When his own opinions coincide with those of other men, he fieeis strensthened; 
when they diflfer, he is led to a more careful examination. And thus, the danger of 
fUling into error himsdf, or of leading others astray, is diminished. FrequentlT, 
also, m reading the productions of others, new views may he presented to the mine, 
or some aid derived for illustrating oi enforcing what is designed to be eonunn- 
nicated. 

The preceding remarks may serve also, as emtitoiu against the too pvevalentbut 
ii^urious practwe of school-boys, who, when a sulqect is proposed to them for sa 
essay, imtead of thinking H out thentaOoes, generally resort to hooks for thoughts and 
matter. The dangerous effects of this practice, will be seen from the want of origi- 
nality of thou^t in the productioDs of such parsons in their maturer years. 

10. 8pee(^e9 or OraHoM. 

Speeches or Orations are addresses delivered either at the 
httr, in the senate, or in puhlic assemhlies, lor the puipose 
of persuading the hearers of the truth of certain opinions, 
or of inducing them to adopt certain modes of action. 

Reguho' OrtxtUms are subjects of great difficalty, and require eon- 
siderable knowledge^ and a high degree of mental iznptOTement. 

A regular Oration is diyided into — 

1. The ExordimA or IiUrodmction, which contains some general a^ 

count of the subject, and is intended to prepMre the heanrs for 
what follows. 

2. The NaanrabUm or Recital of the principal facts or drcnmstenoes 

connected with it. 

3. The Proposition and Division, which enundate what is intended to 

be proyed, and the method of proceeding. 

4. The Cof^fimuUion of the proposition by suitable arguments. 

5. The Confutation of objections bj proper answers. 

6. The Peroration or ConduMon, in which a summary view is iaken 

of the whole subject, or logical inferences deduced fiom whi^ has 
been illustrated, and a persuasiye appeal or application, is made 
to the feelings of the hearers or readers. 

Bulb — ^The Introduction should comprise a plain statement of the 
nature of the question, and an attempt to conciliate the good will of 
the headers. 

The Narration of circumstances connected with it should be concise, 
perapiowms, and probable. 

The Proposition should contain a short enunciation of the writer's 
d^ign. The Division should be as concisely expressed as possible ; 
the smplest points should be first mentioned, to prepare the mind for 
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those that follow; the several jaorto of the Diyision should be distinct 
&om each other : and the whole, taken together, should exhaust the 
subject. 

The Arguments should be drawn firom the noOu/re of the question, 
and applied either to Gowoi/nce or persiMide the mind ; they must be 
few, strong, and directly adapted to prove the point in question ; the 
jplaimest arguments should be first stated, the more complex should be 
intioduoed in succession, and the most aatiirfactory should be reserved 
to the close ; they should be treated separately, and so well connected, 
and clearly illustrated, that the mind may have a comprehensive view 
of the whole plan of discourse, and be convinced that its truth or im- 
portance has been fully proved. 

The Oljedions should be distinctly considered and completely an- 
swered, and the substance of all the arguments should be presented to 
view in condkbdmg the Discourse. 

In attempting Perattasian, we should endeavour to convince our 
hearers or readers, that the subject of discussion is of great importcmce, 
that it will produce some oAowntage, and be gained by pursuing a 
certain cowne; we should next labour to excite in them a dewre of 
attaining it, by representing the advantage as necessary to their pros- 
perity or happmess ; we should uige eveiy motive adapted to awaken 
their fear of hsmg, and their hope of posaessmg it, so forcibly on the 
mind, that they may be induced to act in the manner recommended 
See under Amplification, p. 194. 

11. Sermons. 

A Sermon is either an illustration of some doctrine of 
Scripture, or an exhortation to the practice of some moral 
and religious duty, enjoined by Christianity. 

A Hsmxm is said to be doctrinal, when the doctrines and principles of Christianity 
are explained ; and practical, when the observance of its precepts is enforced. 

Though the style must evidently Tary aooording to the sutject, yet, in all, neatness, 
ifnoteteganoe, maybe admitted. The principal charm, however, is simplicity ; and 
this may be attained, and the language rendered perfectly intelligible to the lowest 
daas of hearers, without descending to vulgarity. 

12. Novels, 

Novels are extended fables or tales, written with the pro- 
fessed design of combining instruction with amusement. 

The amount of positive good to be derived from the perusal of even the best novels 
is very inconsiderable ; while the greater part of them are not onlv decidedly inju- 
rious to sound morality, but have a tendency to corrupt the style or those who read 
them. It. is true, indeed, that the generality of novels do, at the conclusion, exhibit 
virtue as rewarded and vice punished ; but, it is not enough, that such should be the 
conclusion cxf the tale. It should be borne in mind during its progress. In fact, the 
moral effiect depends more on the impression made in the development of the story, 
than on the foimal annunciation of some sound moral principle at the dose. 
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8. TASTE. 

1. TaHe is that discriminating power or faculty of the 
mind, hy which we determine on the fitness or unfitness of 
an3rihing intended to excite emotiom^ either of beauty, of 
grandeur, or of sublimity. This power is founded on the 
experience of emotions of the same nature ; and he who ex- 
ercises this power successfully, is called a man of ^ TaHe. 

2. The emotions excited by objects of beauty^ are oi a 
calm, gentle, and agreeable kind, and of much longer con- 
tinuance than those excited by sublimity or grandeur. The 
following are instances :— - 

1. When th« sun goes doiwn in the West, the surrounding clouds reflect, to our 
Tiew, a rich variety of colours. We gaae on the splendid scene, and thoa is a plea- 
sant emotion excited in our minds. 

8. When examining Dr. Paley's reasoning in proof of the existence of the Deity, 
and observing how every part is brought to bear on the particular object in view, 
wUle one example after another gives additional strength to the argument, we 
admire the bIlIU of the reasooer and the perfection of his work; and in view of tbk 
skill and this finished work, a grateful emotion arises in the mind. 

The emotions excited by the preceding examples are those of beautif, 

3. The emotions excited by objects of grandeur^ are of a 
more elevating and ennobling kind, than those excited by 
objects of beauty. The following are examples : — 

1. The traveller, when he stands on the banks of some noble river, flowing on with 
the power of collected waten, and bearing on its bosom the wealth of the surround- 
ing region, is conscious of emotions, which, as they rise and swell witliin him, otmre- 
spond to the scene on which he k)oka. 

9. Burke, in speaking of Howard, the celebrated philanthropist, thus 



** He has virited all Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces or tiie 
statdiness of temnles ; not to make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur; not to lorm a scale of the curiosities of modem art ; not to collect medals 
or collate manuscripts ; but to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals; to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain ; to take the gnage 
and dimensions of misery, depreadon, and contempt; to remembor the forgotten, to 
attend to the n^lected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare and collate the dis- 
tceues of all men in all countries. His plan is original; and it is as full of genius 
j« it is of humanity. It was a voyt^pe of discovery, a circumnavigatian of charity." 
Xvery one reading this passage, must be struck with admiration at the devotedneM 
and elevation of purpose which it describes. 

3. The following is Gray's description of the rising sun i-—" I set out one morning 
before five o'clock, the moon shining through a durk and misty autummd lur, and 
got to the sea-coast in time to be at the sun's levee. I saw the clouds and dark 
vapours open gradually to the right and left, rolling over one another in great smoky 
wreaths, and then slighUy tinged with gold and blue, and all at once, a uttle line of 
insufRerable brightness that, before I can write these five words, is grown to half an 
orb, and now a whole one, too glorious to be distinctly seen." This is a representa- 
tion of a scene in Nature, and the writer, in looking on this scene, fdt an emotion 
of grandeur. 
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4. The emotions excited by objects of mblimity^ are less 
permanent than those of grandeur, but more thrilling and 
exalting. The following are examples : — 

1. We are told, that when Newton drew near to the doBe of thoee calculations 
tvliich confirmed his discovery of the laws by which the planets are hound in their 
ooiuses, he was so overwhelmed with emotion, that he could not proceed, and was 
obliged to ask the assistance (^ a friend. No one can think of the mighty, intel- 
lectual worti that was then accomplished, and not feel, as he did, an overpowering 



2. The enragement of two great armies, as it is the highest exertion of human 
might, ailbras a variety of sources of the sublime. Bmrnvie .'— '* Like autumn's dark 
•torma, pouiing from two echoing hills, towards each otner approached the heroes : 
as two dark streams ttma high rocks, meet and roar on the plain, loud, rough, and 
dark in battle, meet Lochlin and Innisfail. Chief mixes his stroke with chief, and 
man with man; steel sounds on steel, and helmets are cleft on high; blood bursts 
and smokes around: strings murmur on the polished yew: darts rush along the 

Sf : spears faU like sparks of flame that gild the stormy face of night. As the 
se en troubled ocean when roll the waves on high, as the last peal of thundering 
heaven ; such is the noise of battle. Though Cormac's hundred bards were there, 
feeble were the voice of a hundred bards, to send the deaths to future times; for 
many were the deaths of the heroes, and wide poured the blood of the valiant*'— 
Ottian. 

5. The origin of the emotions excited by different objects, 
is not distinctly ascertained. 

Some have ascribed it to the original tendencies of our nature, to excite particular 
emotions; others, to the principle of the associaHon qf ideae, by which, whenever an 
emotion of this kind is excited, some associated thoughts are brought before the 
mind; others, again, to our natural love of fitness ax adaptation. 

For a full explanation of this part of the subject, the student is referred to works 
on the Philosophy of the Mind. 

6. Though we can, in general, determine whether the 
emotion excited is that of beauty, of grandeur, or of sub- 
limity, yet, there are instances, in wmch it is dif&cult to 
do 80. 

7. Taste is, in the First place, an improyeable faculty, and 
implies; 2ndly, A knowledge of those subjects on which it 
is exercised ; and drdly, A high degree of nuceptiJnlity of 
the emotions of beauty. 

1. Exercise is the source of improvement in all our faculties. Thus, 

Taudk becomes more exquisite in men, whose employment leads them to examine 
the polish of bodies, than it is in others, whose trade does not require such nice 
exertions. 

,.j, in discerning the minutest ol^ects, acquires a surprising accuracy m micro- 
leal observers, and those who are accustomed to engrave on precious stones. 

ChentUts* by attending to different flavours and tastes of liquors, wonderfully 
improve the power of distinguishing them, and tracing their composition. 

S. In the second place. Taste requires a knowledge of those sut^ects on which it is 
exercised. The Chemist, for instance, cannot form a mixture to possess certain 
required properties, without a knowledge of the properties of the several simples 
Wuch fonn the ingredients. In the same manner, knowledge is implied in those 
instances of Judgment which are included under Taste. 

3. A high degree of the suseepHbaitif of the emotions of beauty, usually denomi- 
nated sensQA»ty» forms a third requisite of Tast& 
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So fiir as the emottou of beauty result fhnn original tendencies of the mind to be 
pJeaaed with the view of certain ot|)ects» they axe, in some degree, oommoa to all 
men in thdr earliest years. But it is a well-known fact, respecting all our emoaon^ 
that, if neglected, they lose their strength, and, if entirely disr^iaraed, they will soon 
rary, l£ey are strengthened by being re^rded and 



I to be felt On the contrary, , „ . „ „ 

cherished. Hence it is, that while some men are susceptible of emotions of beauty 
in the view of obiects and scenes around them, others, the circumstances of whose 
life have been different, loolc upon the same ol^ects and scenes without any emotion 
of this nature. So far, also, as these emotions result Arom associated thoughts and 
fedings, there is an equal cause of diverrity among different individuals. One, from 
the scenes and events that have fallen under his ooservaticm, may have many associ- 
ations connected with a particular otjeet, which another may have never formed. 

S. The dediiom of Taste, seem frequently to be passed 
instantaneoiuly. But these decisions are the mere result of 
experience, by which certain principles become so fixed in 
the mind, that they can be instantly applied to particular 
instances. 

9. These decisions on Objects of Taste are sometimes, 
also, widely different from one another. 

This will arise, dtlwr because, in some, the original susceptiUlities to emotions of 
taste have become perverted and blunted, whilst m others, they have been cultivated 
and strengthened. Different associations are also connected with the same olgects 
and scenes in different minds. From these and other causes, the emotions excited in 
the minds of different individuals on the same objects and scenes, wiU differ, and, 
Yflosequentiy, their experience, as to past emotions, will vary. It is thus, that we 
account for the divtrritie* of taste. But, amidst all these diversities, there are some 
objects and scenes, which do uniformly excite emotions ot taste in the great majority 
of those who are to any degree susceptible. And where there are cases of exception, 
some satisfactory explanation may generally be given. 

10. Standard of Taste, — In all cases in which an imitO' 
Hon is intended of some object that exists in nature, as in 
representing human characters and actions, nature is ths 
standard of taste^ because conformity to it affords a full aad 
distinct criterion of what is truly beautifuL 

li. In all works of Taste^ the general concurrence of such 
persons as are susceptible of emotions of beauty, grandeur, 
or sublimity, both in this and past ages, is the standard 
of taste to which eyery appeal must be made. 

1. It was this standacd of taste which induced the artist, in making the statue of 
Charles James Fox, to represent him in the drai>eryof a Roman senator, rather tium 
in the dress which he was accustomed to wear. For, though his own dress might 
have been approved at the period when it was worn, and thus have been in Mree- 
ment with the taste of the age, vet, it is probable, at a future poriod, it would ap- 
pear unbecoming to the human form. But the Roman to^ appears graceful at aD 
times, and to alTmen, and excites emotions of beauty. This fact, then, both proves 
that there is a standard of taste, and serves as an illustration. 

2. The principles which determine taste, would, of course, be first formed among 
nations where arts are cultivated and manners refined, where works of l^enius axe 
subject to free discussion, and taste is improved by science and philosophy. 

12. Hence, the importance of models of excellence in the 
fine arts ; for, by means of these, we obtain a knowledge 
of the standard of taste, or rather, they are the standard ; — 
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since in them, the decisions of men in different periods and 
portions of the world are found embodied. 

Tiras, the testimony which the most improred nations of the earth have agreed, 
timmghout a long succession of ages, to give to some few wortcs of genius, such as 
Che IHad of Honaer, and the JBneid of Virgil, has stamped them as standards of 
poetical eonpoaition. 

13. As these models of excellence, then, contain the 
united experience of mankind respecting the emotions of 
beauty ; so, in studying them, the man of sensibility learns 
to correct any peculiar influence which circumstances may 
have had on his own emotions, and to acquire a taste which 
is in conformity with the general standard of taste. By 
the contemplation of these models of excellence, the perfect 
forms of beauty, and the most happy combinations of these 
forms, are presented to his yiew. He is thus placed &r in 
advance of those individuals, who are not &voured with 
similar means of improvement. 

14. Refinement of Taste denotes a progress in the know- 
ledge of what is excellent in works of art, and results from 
the study of models of excellence. 

Thus, the sculptured monument, which, in the early ages of a country* is regarded 
with admiration as being beautiful, at a later period, is unheeded, or conridered rude 
and uoaightly. 

15. Ddicacy of Taste implies a quick and nice perception 
of whatever is fitted to excite emotions of beauty. He 
who possesses it, will detect beauties both of design and 
execution, which pass unnoticed by common men. 

This quality of taste results tram a habit of careful and minute observation, joined 
with a quidc susceptibility of the emotions of beauty. 

16. Correctness of Taste refers to an agreement with the 
standard of taste. He, then, who has a correct taste, feels 
and judges of objects which come under the cognizance of 
taste^ in agreement with this standard. 

17. The taste of different individuals will be much influ- 
enced by their intellectual character and habits. 

For instance, he whose mind is enriched with various Imowledge, and whose intel> 
lectual powers have been strengthened and improved, will generally take large and 
oomprehensive views of subjects, and wiU show this in his judgment of what is 
fitted to excite emotions of taste. While he, whose attention has been restricted to 
philosophical speculations, and who has been accustomed to reason with the precision 
of mathematical accuracy, will, in like manner, bring his habits of reasoning to sub- 
jects of taste, and will be less bold and more severe in his judgment of what i» fitted 
to exdte emotions of this kind. 

18. Though taste is built upon the sentiments and per- 
ceptions which belong to our nature ; and which, in general, 
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operate with the same uniformity as our intellectual prbd- 
pies, yet, there have heen various revolutiani of taste. For, 
as peculiar circumstances have their influence on the taste 
of aifferent individuals, so, the manners, customs, and pecu- 
liar cucumstances of diflPerent ages, exert their influence ea 
the taste of these ages. Still, as the nature, passiona, and 
principles of men, are ever the same, works of correct taste 
and true genius will survive the shock of opinions, and, in 
after ages, will receive the approbation of sound criticism 
and good taste. 

19. Some works, indeed, have acquired a general and 
even a lasting admiration, though they contain many gross 
violations of the laws of good taste. But this arises from 
the fiict, that, though theur blemishes are many, yet their 
excellences afford an ample compensation. 

ThiB ii ptrticulaily the case with respect to the plays or 8hdktpear»» 

20. Taste is employed in judging both of the objects and 
scenes in Nature, and of works in the flne arts. In both 
cases, it determines as to the fitness of what is presented 
before it, to produce emotions of beauty or sublimity. 

21. In detcribinff or imitating objects in nature, taste 
will direct us to select the most beautiful part of the scene 
or object, to give its just delineation or colouring, and to 
render it correspondent with the ori^nal. Taste, as exlu- 
bited in imitations^ is considered as afibrding only a geoond- 
ary kind of jdeamre. 

22. The highest efforts of taste are seen in those creatiom 
and eomUnattoni of beauty, which require the united aid of 
taste and imagination. 

The most admired productloni of the painter are not exact representetions of ol>> 
Jecta and loenei in nature. For, in natural ofe||ectB and scenes, that which is suited to 
excite emotions d beauty, is frequentlv mingled with ol^ects of indifference or dis- 
gust The artist, under the guidance of taste, collects together these scattered tta^ 
ments of heauty, and, comliining them in one view, with harmonious efltect, preaentti 
to us object! KoA scenes more beautiful tlian those whidi can be found in nature. 

The artist is not, however, confined to mere objects and scenes of nature for the 
materials of these new combinations. For, imaginatUM enables him to call up to 
view, past sensations, and images of objects and scenes which exist only in his own 
mind. And while these scenes are flitting before him, he selects, under the guidance 
of taste, the most beautiftil fixrms and happiest oombinatiais* and fixes them on the 
canvas for our view. 

From these united eflRxrts of imagination and taste, the artist is enabled to nutke 
sudi combinations as others have never made, and to present to us models of exeel- 
lenoe, superior to what can be found in works of nature, or in the productions of 
artists that have preceded him. And taste, by exercising itself in the study of these 
visions of the mind, reaches a degree of pof ection, to which it could never have at- 
tained in the study of existing models, or of the scenes of nature. The same lemarics 
are equally applicable to poetry, deseriptioDS, and oratory. ^ r 
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23. The qualities and objects calculated to excite emotiom 
of beauty^ are numerous. The principal are such as excite 
l^easing emotions, either from the agreeableness and delicacy 
of their colour^ the regularity or variety Kii figurey the gen- 
tieness of their motion^ the possession of correct mar(d and 
social qualitief^ or their fitness to some particular end. An 
instance will be given of each kind. 

1. CoUmr;^Oreen is pleasing both to the eye and to the imagination ; whUe, as 
at Is asBodated with innocence ; blue, with the serenity of the sky. The coloar of 
the skv, at the rising and setting of the sun,— of flowers*— and of the feathen of 
several kinds of birdSi is pleasing to the eye. 

2. Regularity of Figure,— Ru^tOariiy of figure pleases us, prindpaUyi perhaps, 
fVom its suggesting the ideas oifttnesst propriety, and use. For this reason, dicfes, 
aquares, tnangles, hexagons, dec, are considered beautiluL 

a But a certain graceful mriety is considered a much more powerftd prindple of 
beauty. Thus, Hosarth, in his ** Analysis of Beauty," has observed, that figuxea 
bounded by curved lines are, in general, more beautiful than those bounded by 
straight lines and angles. He considers, that beauty of figure depends on two lines. 
The one is the ufavitur line, or a curve bending backwards and forwards, similar to the 
letter S. This he calls the Hne qf beauty / and shows how frequently it is found in 
shells, flowers, and other ornamental works of nature. The other line, which he 
calls the line cf grace, is the former waving curve, twisted round some solid body ; 
as in the curling worm of a common jack, twisted pillars, and twisted horns. 

4. Gentle motion, in an undulating unwing direction, and not in a straight line, 
exdtes emotions of beauty ; as in the easy curling motion of flame and smoke, a 
meandering stream, a bird gliding through the air. 

5. Sometimes we have an assembl^e of these sources of pleasure in one object* 
as, in a rich landscape, fields in veroure, scattered trees and flowers, a meandering 
stream, and animals grazing. 

& The mordt qualiHea which exdte emotions of beauty, are of the sodal and gentle 
kind; as, Compaeeion, Mildnees, Friendship, and Generosity, 

7. Objects which display jSMess/tr some particular end, exdte emotions of beauty. 
Thus, *< in contemplating the structure of a tree, or a plant, we observe how all the 
pflvts» the root, the stem, the bark, and the leaves, are suited to the growth and nu- 
triment of the whole ; much more, when we survey all the parts and members of a 
living animal ; or, when we examine any of the curious works of art ; such as a 
dock, a ship, or any nice madiine; the pleasiire which we have in the survey, is 
entirely founded on this sense of beauty." 

a Novelty, Mdody, VFit, and Humour, are also quaUties calculated to raise emo- 
tloiiis of beauty. 

24. The objects calculated to raise in the mind emotions 
oigrcmdmr and sublimity are altogether of the serious kind, 
possessing a degree of awfulness and solemnity which, while 
they raise the mind for above its ordinary state, fill it with 
wonder and astonishment, which it cannot well express. 
For instance : — 

25. Objects that are either boundless in their extent, or 
of amasdng height or depth, are calculated to raise emotions 
of grandeur and sublimity. Of this kind are wide-extended 
plams, to which the eye can see no limits ; the firmament 
of heaven, the boundless ocean, the awful precipice or lofty 
mountain, and the vast and yawning chasm. ^ , 
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Hence, alio. Infinite fpace, endleie numben, and eternal duratian. ffll tbenrind 
with great ideas. 

26. The combination of great power and force is calca- 
lated to raise feelings of the sublime. 

Hence, the grandeur of earthquakes and burning mountains ; of grent oonflagza* 
tions; of the storm v ocean and overflowing waters, rushing with great impetuosity: 
of tempests of wind ; of thunder and lighming; and of all the uncommon violence 
of the elements; of armies engaging in battle; of the dash of arms} and of tlie 
roar of < 



27. Darkness, solitiuie, and sUeneey tend to raise sublime 
ideas. 

Heno^ the firmament, when filled with stars, strilces the imagination with a more 
awful grandeur, than when we view it enlightened with all the splendour of the sun. 

28. The same may be said of obscurity and disorder, 

1. Thus, the most sublime ideas are those taken from the Supreme Behig; the 
most unknown, but the greatest of all objects. 

8. So, a great mass of rocks, thrown together bv the hand of nature, with wHdness 
and confusion, strikes the mind with more grandeur, than if the several parts had 
been adjusted to one another with the most accurate symmetry. 

29. Sublime ideas are also excited by certain great actions 
of men, which have required either extraordinary vigour 
andfcyrce of mind, heroism, magnanimity, contempt of plea- 
sure, or contempt of death. 

Wherever, in some critical and high situation, it has been justly observed, we 
behold a man uncommonly intrepid, and resting upon himself, supmor to passion 
and to fear ; aninutted by some great principle, to the contempt of popular opinion, 
of selfish interest, of dangers, or of death, there we are struck with a sense of the 
sublime. 

30. The most striking instances of the sublime in writing, 
occur in the Sacred S^iptures, and in the productions of 
most early authors. 

1. Thus, in the following passage in the 18th Psalm;— '« In my distress I called 
upon the Lord, and cried unto my Ood : he heard my voice out (^ his temple, aood 
my cry came before tiim, even into his ears. Then the earth shook and trembled; 
the foundations also of the hills moved and were shaken, because he was wxoth. 
There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out of his mouth devoured : coals 
were kindled Dy it. He bowed the heavens also, and came down : and darkness was 
under his feet. And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly : yea, he did fly upon the 
wings of the wind. He made darkness his secret place; his pavilion round about 
him were dark waters and thick clouds of the skies." 

8. The poems of Homer, also, contain many sublime passages. The same may be 
said of the reputed poems of Ossian. 

31. The sublime in writing depends, — First, On a proper 
choice of circumstances in the description, by which the 
object is exhibited in its full and most striking point of 
view. 

A Storm or tempest, for instance, is a sublime oMect in nature. But to render it 
sublime in description, it is not enough, eithor to give us mere general expressiow 
concerning the violence of the tempest, or to describe its ordinary effbcts. In over- 
throwing trees and houses. It must be painted with such drcumttanoes aa fill the 
mind with great and awAil ideas. ^ 
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Secondly, On the Uungvage^ which must be (xmcise, aim- 
pie^ and energetic. Indeed, the main secret of being sub- 
lime, is to say great things in few and plain words. 

All attempts of authors at invoking their muse, or breaking forth into general, 
immeaning exclamations, concerning the greatness, terribleness, or majesty of the 
object, must be rejected as puerile. "• ' 

32. In poetry, blank verse is more favourable for the de- 
scription of sublime objects than rhyme. 

33. An explanation of several terms connected with, this 
subject is here subjoined, and will form an appropriate con- 
clusion. 

Cff the term PicturesqtM. — This term is applied to natural 
scenery, when a certain harmoniousness of effect is produced 
on the mind, and implies such a prominence and combina- 
tion of objects, as give an expression or character to the 
scene. Picturesque scenes are generally of a limited extent. 

Of technical Taste. — Technical taste is the lowest kind of 
criticism, and implies a partial or limited standard, drawn 
firom some work which has been admired, and applied to 
decide upon the merits of some other production. 

Of philosophical Taste. — The man of philosophical taste 
forms his standard not on any single human production. 
Truth and nature are the models which he has studied, and 
he has found them alike in the objects of creation around 
him, in the scenes of real life, and in the creations of genius. 
The decisions thus formed are fixed and determinate. What 
met the approbation of the man of philosophical taste two 
thousand years ago, meets the approbation of the man of 
philosophical taste now, and will continue to be admired to 
the ead of time. 
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4. SKILL IN THE USB OF LANGUAGE. 

The Fourth Characteristic eYinced in the produotioiis oiimt 
celehrated writers is, the skilful employmerU of Lcmguage. 

SkiU in the Use of Language depends on these three par- 
ticulars :— 

1. A sound knowledge of the laws umL principles of 
Figuraiive Language and Verbal Criticism; 

These have been piwiouily explained ; see pp. 131f &Cf and 141, dec 

2. An Acquaintance with the h^t Models ; 

3. The frequent Practice of Composition. 

2. An Acquaintance toith the best Models. 

1. Of the importance of studying the hest naodek of eom- 
position, much has been already advanced. (See pp. 183- 
185, and 193, a and &.) By the term sttidp^ is here meant;, 
not a meTQperttsal of these works. Let the student in literar 
ture imitate, in this respect, the course pursued by the artist 
in the acquisition of skiU in his {HX>fe8sion. The painter does 
not rest satisfied with a single look at a fine jncture. He 
emphatically studies it, both as to its design and execution. 
Knowing that it is fitted to give pleasure, he endearvonss to 
discover in what its eaoeeilemg consists; and thus derisres 
from the study of it, rules which may guide him in his owb 
efiSsrts, and assist him in his judgment of the works of 
others. At the same time, from his fomiliarity with the 
works of excellence, his taste becomes, in a manner, asa- 
milated to the tastes of those who are masters of the art. 
A similar process is essential in hterature, and hence it is, 
that familiarity with the best literary productions is so con- 
ducive to excellence in a writer. 

I shall, therefore, in this portion of my subject, briefly 
point out the principal characteristics of English style at 
different periods, and mention those writers whose prodno- 
tions are best entitled to be considered models of their re- 
spective periods. 

2. There are four periods in English literature, which 
have had a marked influence on our Style and Thought. 
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a The Firgt Period comprises the reigns of Eliaaheth^ 
Jaime9 /., and Charles L 

The invention of printing, the study of classical litera- 
ture, and the freedom with which religion had been dis- 
cuased lor several years previously to the commencement of 
Elizabeth's reign, had paved the way for a manner of think- 
ing and a mode of expression, altogether original and ener- 
getic. Hence, the style of this penod may 1^ characterized 
as forcible, and often elevated, bnt, at the same time, harsh 
and laboured. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review, in speaking of this period, says» " It is by fax 
the mightiest in the history of Bnglirti Literature, or, indeed, of human intellect 
and capacity. There never was any tning like the sixty or seventy years that elapsed 
trcm the middle of Elisabeth's reign to the period of the Bestoratian. In point of 
real force and originality oi genfiu, neither the age of Ferides nor the age of 
Augustus, nor the times of Leo X., nor <ii Louis XlV., can come at all into compa- 
rison ; for, in that short period, we shall find the names of almost aU the vary great 
men that this nation has evorproduced, the names of Shakspeare and Bacon, Spenser 
and Sydney, Hooker, and Taylor, Barrow and Raleigh, Mapier and Hobbes, and 
many others; men, all of them, not merdy of great talents and accomplishments, 
but of vast compass and reach of understanding, and of minds truly creative and 
odgiDal ; not perfecting art by the delivery of their taste, or digesumr knowledge 
by the justness of their reasonings, but making vast and substantial additions to the 
materials upon which taste and season nnist herealter be employed, and enlarging, 
to an incredible and unparalleled extent, both the stares and resources of the human 
ItoiltieB.'' 

The writers of this period, most worthy of the student's 
attention, zxe Hooker^ Tat/lor^ asid Bacon. 

4. The Second Period commences with the Com9non- 
wealth^ and extends to the accession of Anne, 

The productions of this period exhibit much of the ner- 
vous force and originality of the preceding era, and they 
make a nearer approach to that elegance in the choice and 
arrangement of words, which has since been attained in Eng- 
lish composition. 

The principal writers, are MUton, Barrow, Locke, and 
Dryden, 

5. The Third Period includes the reigns of Anne and 
Cfeorpe L The writers of this age were finished scholars, 
men of knowledge, wit, and refinraaent. We admire their 
skill in the use of wcnrds, their rich figurative language, 
saaA the smoothness and harmony of their periods. We are 
pleased, also, with the thoughts which they convey to us, 
and with the allusions and l&ppy illustrations with which 
&ese thoughts are embellished. At the same time, we dis- 
cern a marked difference in the intellectual re^ipurces and 
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energies, between these writers and those of the two for- 
mer periods. There is less of boldness of conception, less 
of comprehensiyeness of view, and less of freedom of ex- 
pression. 

In this period, English style acquired an ease and ele- 
gance which it had never before possessed. Its forms of 
expression became more idiomatic, its ornament simple and 
beautiful. The permanent influence of this progress has 
been felt in the improvement of our language itself. 

The principal writer of this period is Addison^ whose 
essays in the Spectator, &c., are well known. 

6. The Fourth Period extends from the commencement 
of the reign of George II, to the present time. 

For many years after the time of Addison, it seems to 
have been the principal ambition among writers, to form 
their style on the model of Addison. Hence, freedom from 
faults, a negative sort of excellence, was the object at which 
they aimed ; and, in their efforts for polish and refinement 
of style, the generality forgot to think for themselves, and 
nobly speak their thoughts. 

Within the last thirty or forty years, however, a change 
in English style has gradually been making progress. The 
nerveless polish and refinement of the former period have 
given place to directness and energy of expression. The 
improvements of preceding periods have not, however, been 
lost. Our language has become more definite in the use of 
words, more harmonious in its sounds, and more copious in 
its terms. 

It has been well observed, that ^' the good writer of the 
present day always seems to write under a degree of excite- 
ment. He is full of his subject, and his attention is directed 
to what he shall say, rather than to the manner of convey- 
ing his thoughts. His expressions have an air of originality 
about them. There is no toilsome selection of words, no 
laboured composition of sentences, no high-wrought orna- 
ment ; but the words, and sentiments, and ornaments, are 
such as most naturally present themselves to his excited 
mind." His style, also, is not formed on any single model, 
but in accordance with the principles of philosophical 
taste. 
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The illustrions ^mters of this period are numerous ; a 
few 011I7 must be mentioned : — Johimm^ EeherUon^ Bume^ 
Gfibbofiy Melmotky Burke, Poley, Sovihe^^ WcuUngton Ir- 
ffin^y Walter Scott, and Robert HcdL 

To this list may be justly appended the well-known peri- 
odicals, the Quarterly and Edinburgh Bemewsy as having 
contributed much to the reyival of an energetic Style of 
Writing. 

2, The/requent Practice of Composition. 

1. FVom what has been already said, it must be obvious, 
that excellence in Composition, as in every other art, can be 
the result only of much practice, careful correction, and the 
study of good models. The pupil should, therefore, compose 
frequently and with care. Not a week should be allowed 
to elapse without making some effort; for, when the attempts 
are few, and made at long intervals, the mind loses all relish 
for the art. 

2. Not only is frequent and regular practice in compo- 
sition necessary, but, also, care that the efforts be well- 
directed. The first object of attention should be, to acquire 
a distinct and well-matured view of the subject, what moral 
is intended to be enforced, or what particular truths and 
facta to be explained and illustrated. By this means, a 
degree of interest will be excited in the subject, and the 
words and expressions which offer themselves to the excited 
mind, in conve3dng what it distinctly sees, will generally 
be the best. Inaccuracies and violations of Rules will, no 
doubt, occur in the efforts of the young writer, but these 
can be removed in a revisal. 

3. In revising our Composition, we must be cautious, lest 
by attempting to refine and polish, we destroy the force and 
originality of the expressions. It is much better, as a gene- 
ral Rule, merely to correct inaccuracies, and leave a higher 
degree of polish to be attained by an impro^cement of the taste, 
rmiltingfrom the study of good models. 

The efibrts of the young writer for improvement must, therefore! be directed, in 
the first phu», to the attainment of distmct views of his subject, to the selection of 
the most suitable arguments bearing on his subject, and the dear and forcible 
ou o v ay a n ce of his ideas to others. The ornaments of style must form a secondary 
conaiaeration. 

4. When a good style has been attained, it is still of im- 
portance, if we wish to preserve it, to compose ^occasionally 
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with care and attention. For style, like every other acqui- 
sition, when it has ceased to be cultiyated, will deteriorate. 

In addition to the preceding ranttki, the young student may derive advantage by 
attending to the following hints on this snl^ject ;-*- 

1. One means, not only of strengthening the memory« but of improving the exptei- 
sion iSf occasiooaUy to commit to memory, and repeat, in the most aocuxale manner, 
select portions {torn the best writers. 

2. The practice of tnuukMng from some foreign language, not only inoeaaeB our 
vocabulary and tlie power of nice discrimination in the use of woros, but also of 
properly arranging and constructing our sentences. It is, thare£are, reoonunended, 
that much time be devoted to this practice. 

3. Occationally writing down what we recollect of a sermon or lecture, will alao be 
very advantageous. 

4. Let a portion of some author be read very carefully over two or three times, till 
the facts are well impressed on the memory; then, fay aside the book, and try to 
reproduce the passage ftom recoilection, and afterwards, make a comparison between 
your own composition and that of the wiginal. This exercise will improve your 
style as well as increase your vocabulary. 

5. During the act of composition, let not the current of your thoughts be inter- 
rupted from want of H proper word or phrase, but either leave a blank, or take any 
word that presents itself, and mark it to be afterwards corrected. When you have 
done, lay tlie composition aside for a few days, that your particular attachment for 
it may subside ; afterwards, correct every violation of grammar or of style, and make 
such alterations as a critical examination may suggest. 
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Its Nature. Poetry may be defined to be, " Vivid feelings 
and conceptions clothed in harmonions language, generally 
in metre." 

Poetry is produced by various powers common to most persons, but more espe- 
cially by those which are almost peculiar to the poet, namdy. Fancy, and the crown- 
ing spirit— InMf^itfJon. This last is the first moving or creating principle of the 
TDxaa, which fashions, out of materials previoudy existing, new conceptions and 
original truths, not absolutdv justifiable by the ordinary rules of logic, but quite 
intelligible to the mind when duly devated— inteUigibte through our sympathies and 
our sensibility. 

The distinction between Ima^nation and Fancy is, that the former altogether 
changes and remodels the original idea, impregnating it with something extraneous ; 
— ^the other leaves it undisturbed, but associates it with things to which, in some 
view or other, it bears a resemblance. 

Were we required to ^ve examples of authors whose works are conspicuous for 
these qualities, we should adduce Milton for Imagination, and Sir Walter Scott for 
Fancv. The Imagination of Milton peoples the elements with fantastic forms, and 
fills ttie earth with unearthly heroism, intellect, and beauty. It is an intense and burn- 
ing power, a concentration of the intellect, gathering together its wandering facul- 
ties, and bursting forth in a flood of thought, that staggers the apprehension which 
would pursue it. On the other hand. Sir Walter Scott usually delineates those 
ofciJects with which he is perfectly familiar, and, with an accuracy and minuteness of 
discrimination, which we are not accustomed to expect firom verbal descziption. 
'*.The rocks, the ravines, and the torrents, which he exhibits,** observes a writer in 
the Quarterly Review, ** are not the imp^ect sketches of a hurried traveller, bat 
the finished studies of a resident artist, deliberately drawn from different points of 
view ; each has its true shape and position ; it is a portrait; it has its name by which 
the spectator is invited to examine the exactness of the resemblance. The figures 
which are combined with the landscape are pajnted with the same fidelity. Like 
those of Salvator Bosa, they are perfectly appropriate to the spot on which they 
stand. The boldness of feature, the lightness and compactness of form, the wild- 
ness of air, and the careless ease of attitude, of these mountaineers, are as congenial 
to their native Highlands, as the Urdi and the pine which darken their c^ens, the 
sedge which fringes their lakes, or the heath which waves over their moors." 

Another quality of poetry is imagery, by which even abstract ideas and indefinite 
olgects are generally moulded into shape. It is thus, that certain virtues and quali- 
ties of the mind are brought visibly before us. Inanimate matter, also, is raised to 
Hfe, or its essence extracted for some poetical purpose. Thus, the nuxm becomes a 
vettal, and the night is ck>thed in a gtarry trains the sea is a numater arAgods the 
winds and the streams are populoua with spirits ; and the sun is a giant rejaidng in his 
strength. Though poetry consists much in imagery, its excellence, of course, must 
vary m proportion as those images are appropriate and perfect. 

The Svlbjects of Poetry. Poetry, with the exception of 
Satire, deals with the grand, the terrible, the beautiful; but 
seldom, or never, Y^ith the mean. Its principle is eleva- 
tion, and not depression or degradation. It is true, that in 
tragedy or narrative, characters and images of the lowest 
cast are sometimes admitted ; but, for the purposes of con- 
trast only, or to "point a moral." Under this view, the 
stream, the valley, the time- wasted ruin and the mossy cell, 
the riotous waves and the golden sky, the star& the storm. 
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and the mad winds, ocean, and the monntain which kisses 
heaven — Love, Beauty, Despair, Ambition, and Revenge, in 
short, all the objects of the external and internal world, the 
face of nature, the vicissitudes of fortune, and all the pas- 
sions of man, which Hfk his thoughts from the dust and stir 
him to madness — almost every thing which has in it a 
strong principle of impulse or elevation, belongs to the ]m>- 
vince <rf poetry. 

Tbfi meaner things of life, iti tameneas and mediocrity, its selfishness, envy, and 

' immortaliMd, 
Hua& 

As the object of poetry is not to diminish and make 
mean, but to magnify and aggrandize, it never dwarfe tiie 
great statures of nature, nor reduces the spirit to the con- 
templation of humble objects. Its stimdards are above, and 
not below, mortality. In its choice of subjects^ art will be 
preferred to science, and nahirey to both. 

OccasionaUy, the poorest thincs have, indeed, been exalted and placed on a levd 
with the loftiest, but we shall find, on close examination, that most, if not all at 
these instances, are unaTailable ; that the things spoken of derive theur importance, 
not firom themselves, but txoxa the rdation which they beai with mattecs of hi|^ 



The Langnage of Poetry, In Poetry, the langoase, ex- 
cept when we intend to degrade, shoiUd not be te^nical, 
common, or colloquial, because sounds which we hear on 
common occasions, do not usually make strong impressions 
or convey delightful images; whUe words, to which we are 
nearly steangers, whenever they occur, draw that attention 
1W themselves which they should convey to things. A cer- 
tain strength and nobleness of style, particularly in ^e 
father departments of poetry, are so essential, that a poem, 
which has both invention and enthusiasm in the highest 
degree; would be ridiculous, if the language were cola a&d 

Ths Intention of Poetry. Poetry is calculated to instruct 
and reprovcy as well as to please and persuade. 

It hMbeittaseected, that theol^ectof poetry is. to pfooM; and certainly, this is one* 
though by no means the sole otjject of the art. It has alto been saM, that although, 
ill moral poetry, liiqirovement may be hleoded with amuaement, the latfer is, nevef- 
thdess, the olgeet. This opinion, however, we consider to be errcmeous. Iii the 
ctte of didactic poetry, such as, " The Essay on Man," or» "The Art of PreaefftUw 
Health,** the aim is instrwHon^ and verse is but the medium or the attraction vmi<£ 
the poet employs. In satire, the dfc{)ect is not to please a Mend, bat tO stinr an 
enemy ; the prophedes, also, of the BiUe must be admitted to have had an object 
beyond pleasure. The war-songs of the ancients were to stimulate the soldier ; and 
their laments were to soothe regpnet. Poetry oontaina a stxoQg stfanulaiit; and* 
although, a feeUng of pleasure may blend with other emotions, it does not foUow» 
that the attempts of poetry axernot directed to otdecU diiRsrent firom those of maritf 
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"pleasing." It is, therefore, as we have stated, calculated to instruct and reprove, 
as well as to please and persuade. 

The Origin and Progress qf Poetry. On this part of our sul^ect, we cannot do 
better than furnish our readers with the graphic detail given by Sir Walter Scott, in 
his Introductory Remarks on Popular Poetry. ** When the organs and faculties of a 
primitive race have devdoped themselves, each for its proper and necessary use* 
there is a natural tendency to employ them in a more refined and regulated manner 
for purposes of amusement and persuasion. The savage, after prov&g the activity 
of his limbs in the chase ox the battle, trains them to more measured movements, to 
dance at the festivals of his tribe, or to perform obeisance before the altars of his 
deity. From the same impulse, he is disposed to refine the ordinary speech which 
forms the vehicle of social communication between himself and his brethren, until, 
by a more ornate diction, modulated by certain rules of rhythm, cadence, assonanoe 
of termination, or recurrence of sound ex letter, he obtains a dialect more solemn in 
expression, to record the laws or exploits of his tribe, or more sweet in sound, in 
which to plead his own cause to the object of his afibction. 

** It is not probable that, by any researches of modem times, we shall ever readi 
back to an earlier model of poetry than Homo: ; but, as there lived heroes before 
Agamemntni, so, unquestionably, poets existed before the immortal bard who gave 
the King or kings his fame ; and he whom all civilized nations now acknowledge as 
the Father of Poetry, must have himself looked back to an ancestry of poetical pre- 
decessors, and is held original only because we know not from whom he copied. In- 
deed, though much must be ascribed to the riches of his own individual genius, the 
poetry of Homer argues a degree of perfection in an art which practice had already 
rendered r^ular, and concerning which, his frequent mention of the b^s, or 
chanters, of poetry, indicates plamly, that it was studied by many, and known and 
admired by alL 

«It is, indeed, easily discovered, that the qualities necessary for composing such 
poems, are not the portion of every man in the tribe ; that the bard, to reach excel- 
cnce in his art, must possess something more than a full command of words and 
phrases^ and the knack of arranging them in such form as ancient examples have 
fixed upon as the recognized structure of national verse. The tribe speedily become 
sensible, that besides this degree of mechanical facility, which (like making what are 
oaUed at school nonsense verses) may be attained by mere memory ana practice, 
much higher qualifications are demanded. A keen and active power of observation, 
capable of perceiving, at a glance, the leading circumstances from which the incident 
dracribed derives its character ; quick and powerful feelings, to enable the bard to 
comprehend and delineate those of the actors in his piece ; and a command of lan- 
guage, alternately soft and elevated, and suited to express the conceptions whidi be 
had formed in his mind, are all necessary to eminence in the poetical art. 

" Above all, to attain the highest point of his profession, the poet must have that 
original power of embodying and detailing circumstances, which can place before 
the eyes of others a scene which exists only in his own imagination. This last high 
and creative faculty, namely, that of impressing the mind of the hearers with scenes 
and sentiments having no existence save through their art, has procured for the 
bards of Greece the term of HotnrnSt which, as it singularly happens, is literally 
translated by the Scottish epithet for the same class of persons, whom they termed 
the Makers. The French phrase of Trouveurs, or Troubadours, namely, the Finders 
or Invoitors, has the same reference to the quality of original conception and inven- 
tion proper to the poetical art, and without which it can hardly be said to exist to 
sny pleasing or useful purpose. 

"The mere arrangement of words into poetical rhythm, or combining them 
according to a technical rule or measure, is so closely connected with the art of 
music, that an alliance between these two fine arts is very soon closely formed. It is 
fruitless to enquire which oi them was first invented, since, doubtless, the prece- 
dence was accidental; and it signifies little whether the musician adapts verses to a 
rude tune, or whether the primitive poet, in reciting his productions, falls naturally 
into a diant or song. With this additional accomplishmrat, the poet becomes the 
man of song, and his character is complete when the additional accompaniment of a 
lute or harp is added to his vocal performance. 

"Here, therefore, we have the history of early poetry in all nations. But it is 
evident that, though poetry seems a plant proper to ahnost all soils, yet not only is 
it of variouff kinds, according to the climate and country in which it has its origin, 
but the poetry of different nations diflbrs still more widely in the degree of excel- 
lence which it attains. This must depend, in some measure, no doubt, on the temper 
skid manners of the people, or thehr proximity to those spirit-stirring events which 
are nataraDy selected as the subject of poetry, and on the more comprehensive or 
energetic character of the language spoken by the tribe. But the progress of the art 
is ta more depoident upon the rise of some highly-gifted individual, possessing, in 
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a pvMmbieBt de«w» the p<men demanded, whose talents influenoe the taste of a 
whole nati(Hi» and entail on their posterity and language a chancier alittoat inddihir 
sacred. In this respect. Homer stands alone andunrivalled, as a light ttata whose 
lamp the genius of successive ages, and of distant nations, has caugnt fire and flln- 
mination ; and who, though the early poet of a rude age, has purdiased for the en 
he has celetarated, so much reverence, that, not daring to bestow upon it the tend of 
baitaroas, we distinguish it as the heroic period."— Sco»*« MinatrOay* vol 1. 

In the first ages of society, poetry was not confined merely to the odehcatfon of 
the praises of the Deity, and of the valorous actions of heroes; for, phUasotilien 
employed it to communicate the lessons of wiadom, and statesmen, to pronaulgate 
the dictates of law. Thus, Apollo, Orpheus, and Amphion, ancient hards, aie 
represented as the flnt tamen at maidcind, the flnt founoen of law and civilixatiOB. 
Minos and Thales sung to the sound of the lyxe the laws which they composed; and. 
till the age immediately preceding that of Herodotus, history had appeared in no 
other fixm than that of poetical tales. 

Hebrew Poetry, Music and poetry were early cnltivated 
amonff the Hebrews, as several songs of rejoicing are re- 
cordea in the books of Moses. In the days of the Judges, 
mention is made of the schools or colleges of the prophets ; 
where one part of the employment of the persons trained in 
sach schools was to rang the praises of God, accompanied 
with varions instruments. But, in the days of king David, 
music and poetry were carried to their greatest height. 
For the service of the tabernacle, he appomted four thou- 
sand Levites, divided into twenty-four courses, and mar- 
shalled under several leaders, whose sole business it was to 
sing hymns, and to perform the instrumental music in the 
public worship. 

The ^tinctive feature of Hebrew i 
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amplified in the second, as in the following examples:- 

X. " The L<nrd rewardeth me according to my righteousness :' ' 

9L " Aecording to the deannesB of my hand he hath recompensed me." 

1. <* The fear of the Lord is dean, eodttring for ever:" 

S. " The judgments of the Lord are pure and righteous altogether." 

The origin of this form of poetical composition among the Hebrews, is deaily to 
be deduced from the manner in which their sacred hymns were accustomed to be 
sung. They were accompanied with music, and were performed by chmn or bands 
of smgers and musicians, who answered alternately to each other. Whea* rar 
instance, cme band bq^an the hymn thus : — 

" The Lord rdgneth, let the earth r^oioe :" 
The diorus, or semichorus, took up the corresponding versicle : thus, 

" Let the multitude of the isles be glad thereof." 

** Clouds and darlcness are round about him :'*-^ 
sang the one; the other r^Ued,— 

'* Judgment and righteousness are the habitation of his throne." 

And in this manner their poetry, when set to music, naturally divided itsdf into a 
succession of strophes ana anti-strof^es corxespoodent to ea^ other; wiMttoa^ it is 
probable, that the practice of responsery, in the public religious service of so many 
Christian churches, derives its origin. 

The Hebrew bards employ few epithets ; but the brevity 
of their style renders its sublimity conspicuous ; their ima- 
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gery is bold and energetic; their fancy is ever rich and 
exuberant; and to them, metaphors spontaneously arise on 
every subject, in inexhaustible beauty and fertility. 

The figure, however, which, beyond all others, elevates 
the poetical style of the Scriptures, is the Prosopopeia or 
Personification; and it is certain, that the personifications of 
the Sacred Writings exceed, in boldness and subKmity, every 
thing that can be found in other works. This is especially 
the case, when any appearance or operation of the Almighty 
is concerned. *' Before him went the pestilence — ^the wa- 
ters saw thee, O God, and were afraid — ^the mountaiijs saw 
thee, and they trembled. — ^The overflowing of the water 
passed by; the deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his 
hands on high." Of the sacred poets, the most distin- 
guished are, the author of the Book of Job, David, and 
tho prophet Isaiah, who is particularly eminent for his sub- 
limity. 

Of Classical Poetry, It is not certain what species of 
poetry was first cultivated in Greece. Fables were, un- 
doubtedly, of great antiquity ; thp ode formed a part of 
religious worship ; and the pastoral must have been intro- 
duced in an age sufficiently refined to rehsh simplicity. The 
Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer, were composed at an early 
epoch of Grecian literature, and transmitted by oral tradi- 
tion to a more polished age. Of ancient poets. Homer may 
be considered as pecidiarly the poet of nature. The other 
principal Ghredan poets are, Pindar, Anaereon, Aristo- 
phanes, Euripides, and Sophocles. 

The Roman poets were modelled on those of Greece ; the 
principal are, Lucretius, Terence, Horace, Virgil, Ovid, 
Tibullas, Lucan, Juvenal, and Persius. 

Of ^»e Rise and I^ogrew nfthe Drama, The heroic ode was the source from which 
the regular draina was produced. iVe^w^cxrigixuited in the hymiis sung in honour of 
Bacchus, to whom was sacrified a goat» and from the name of the victim, r^4»70£» 
a goat, joined witli a>^*i, a song, is derived the word Tragedy. The invention of the 
dialogue and action belongs to ^schyhis; the original ode was meserved in the 
chorus^ whieh constituted the popular part of the entertainment. The chorus, like 
the band of a modem orchestra, was composed of several persons, who recited in a 
diflbrent manner fixun the other performers. Their business was to deduce ftom the 
passing scene some lesson of morality, or to inculcate on the spectator some religious 
precept. 

Cmnaiif, like tragedy, oiigiaally, coDsisfeed of a chorus, which derived its name 
ttasa. t^e god Comus. The rudiments of the art may, it is thought, be detected in 
the istyrs, a sort of interlude annexed to tragedies, in which the scene was moml, 
and the personages, satyrs or sylvan deities. It was not till the time of Aristophanes, 
that living characters were introduced on the stage. The comedies of Aristophanes 
ai? full of the most personal satire and malignitv against the greatest men that ever 
gntced tlie annals of Athens. This abuse was, however, alterwarda coneotad, and 
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the comedies of Menaader, which were afterwaids imitated hy Ter«iice> exhibited 
interesting scenes of domestic life. The chorus was gradually chiuij^ into the pro- 
logue, intended to apprise the spectators of all they were to see on the stage. 

The origin of all the European theatres may be traced to a kind of eztempote 
farce, performed by idle people, strolling about from town to town, and actii^; in 
places of public resort. These buflboneries were, in the fifteenth century, succeeded 
by the Mjfateriea, in which Adam and Eve, the Patriarchs, the Prophets, the Virg^ 
Mary, our Saviour, his Apostles, and God himself, were brought upon the stage, 
and, according to our ideas, frequentljr represented in the most ridiculous and impi- 
ous manner. At that time, however, it was thought no profanation to indulge in 
such amusements. Accordingly, a play at first was considered only as a suimlemait. 
to religious duties, and was even acted in the church yards, or burial groimos. The 
Mvateriea were, in England, succeeded by another speaes of dramatic entertaimooit, 
called the Monditiea, in which the virtues and vices of mankind were personified, 
and introduced on the stage. In the sixteenth century, however, these mummeries 
flave place to the productions of Maasinger, Beaumont, Fletcher, Jtmsaa, and the 
uamortal Shakspeare. 

Origin of Modem Poetry. The Gothic nations, which 
overran the Roman empire, though ignorant of the polite 
arts, were not insensible to the charms of poetry. Their 
bards were not less venerated than their priests; and 
whatever instruction they received, whatever knowledge 
they possessed, was communicated in metre, and probably 
in rhyme. In the age of Charlemagne, the miiuitrels of 
Provence, or, as they were called, the Troubadours, intro- 
duced the metrical tales or ballads in rhyme, which, from 
the dialect in which they were vnritten, acquired the name 
of Romances. 

The profession of a minstrel was held in great reverence 
among the Saxon tribes, as well as among their Danish bre- 
thren. The £b:st compositions of the minstrels appear to 
have been unadorned annals or histories, composed in 
rh)Tne, for the convenience of the reciter, who had to retain 
them in his memory. 

A brief Sketch of English Poetry, With the exception of 
some ballads of doubtful date, nothing that can truly be 
called poetry appeared before the days of Chaucer. Chaucer's 
predecessors were the mere pioneers of literature. They 
cleared the way, perhaps, a little, by inventing a rude 
metre, or adopting, from foreign romances, a measure which 
became not the English tongue; but they possessed little 
more than a mechanical power. They could not rise above 
the obstacles of the age, nor pierce through the mists that 
lay around them. Chaucer followed, and raised poetry from 
the dust. He has been properly designated the Father of 
English Poetry. 

The only poets of celebrity from Chaucer to the period 
when Spencer wrote, are Henry Hwxwrd (Earl of Surrey), 
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Thomas Saekville (Lord Boddiiirst), and Sir Philip Sidney. 
The Earl of Surrey wag, perhaps, our first writer of iian»- 
tiTe blank verse. Saekville was the author of ^ Ferrex Por- 
rex," our first regular tragic plaj, and also of several other 
pieces. Sir Phihp Sidney's poetry is diaracteristic of the 
times in which he lived. It is foil of conceits and straxned 
similes, and the versification is occasionally cramped. 

These writers were succeeded by the celebrated Edmund 
l^^mfer^ author of the Fairy Queen. Possessing a vivid 
fancy, and an almost illimitable invention, he was the very 
genius of personification. He drew up shape after shape, 
scene after scene, castle and lake, woods and caverns, mon- 
strous anomalies, and beautiful impossibilities, from the 
unfathomable depths of his mind. His allegories, however, 
are often extravagant, and his obsolete language renders him 
frequently obscure. 

Nearly contemporary with Spenser, lived Shaktpears^ 
the greatest of poets, and, deservedly, the pride of his 
country. ^ Shakspeare," says Johnson, '^ is above all wri- 
ters, at least above all modem writers, the poet <^ nature ; 
the poet that holds up to his readers a fiiithful mirror of 
manners and of life. His characters are not modified by the 
customs of particular places, unpractised by the rest of the 
world ; by the peculiarities of studies or professions, which 
can operate but upon small numbers, nor, by the accidents of 
transient fashions or temporary opinioBS : they are the ge- 
nuine progeny of common humuiity, such as the world will 
always supply, and observation will always find. His per- 
sons act and speak by the influ^Qoe of those general passums 
aod principles by which all minds are agitated, and the 
whole system of life is cantinued in motion. In the writings 
of other poets, a character is too often an individual ; in 
those of Shaki^peare, it is commonly a species." 

He displays an almost unlimited comprehensiveness of 
mind, fertility of imagination, and range of observation. 
" He has," continues ^hnson, " no heroes ; his scenes arc 
occupied only by men, who act and speak as the reader 
thinks that he should himself have spoken or acted on the 
same occasion; even where the agency is supernatural, the 
dialogue is level with life. Other writers generally disguise 
the most natural passions, and most frequent incidents ; so 
that he who contemplates them in the Jmk, will not know 
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them in tke world; Shakgpeare approximates the remote^ 
and &miliarize8 the wonderful : the event which he repre- 
sents will not happen, but, if it were possible, its effects 
would probably be such as he has assigned ; and it may be 
said, that be has not only shown human nature as it acts in 
real exigencies^ but as it would be found in trials to which 
it cannot be exposed." 

Between Shakspeare and Milton lived Ben Janson, 
Beaumonty Fletcher j Herrick^ and Cowley ^ and also several 
others of less importance. 

Milton has been justly characterized as the most learned 
of our poets. No poem evinces so much profound erudition 
as the Paradise Lost. "The learning of all ages," says Dr. 
Stebbing, "the opinions of the wisest men, the superstitions 
of the most benighted nations, the truths of philosophy and 
science, and the most solemn mysteries of religion, were aU 
explored by this great author, and he poured out the whole 
vast treasure of his mind into the golden vase his imagina- 
tion had formed. With him the love of truth was the 
offspring of a tranquil but noble soul, and from the dawning 
of his mind, it was the object he most earnestly sought. 
But he sought it chiefly amone books, or among those who 
derived theur materials of thiiiSking solely from them. One 
consequence of this was the subjection of passion, thought, 
and feeling, to memory; and there is, therefore, to be disco- 
vered no beauty of a sentimental kind, even in his freshest 
and earliest poems. The same cause will also account for 
the absence of that heart- reaching, spiritual eloquence with 
which poetry sometimes awakens us. There are scarcely 
any thoughts to be found in Milton which can be ascribed to 
his sympathy with individual suffering, or to his considerar 
tion of human nature in its simple but deep workings. He 
gave himself no time for this unencumbered view of huma- 
nity. He sought the true philosophy of nature, but it was 
in the history of sects and kingdoms ; and he learned to ex- 
cite wonder but not passion. Whatever, therefore, might 
have been the tendencies of his nature, truth in his poetry 
is reflected and not primitive truth; the truth which learning 
searches for and discovers, not what every heart feels and 
recognizes." 

But Milton possessed an imagination of the highest order, 
a genius daring as it was great. He did nqt, ind.eed, seek 
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for a tbeme amidst ordinary passions, vrith which men must 
sympathize, or in literal &cts, which the many might coq^ 
prehend ; but, on the contrary, he plunged at once through 
the deep, and ventured to the very gates of heaven rar 
creatures with which to people his story. Even when he 
descended upon earth, it was not to select from the common 
materiak of humanity; but he dropped at once upon Para- 
dise, awoke Adam from the dust, painted the primitive 
purity of woman, and the erect stature and unclouded 
aspect of man. He displays a grandeur of conception, a 
breadth of character, and a towering spirit, pervading the 
whole of his subject, almost unparalleled in any other poet. 
He is, perhaps, the greatest epic poet in the world. 

Shortly after Milton, appeared Dryden. As a keen sati- 
rist, and as a writer of sensible, masculine verse, few, if 
any, surpass him. But, as a poet, he is of a different order 
from those who adorned the reigns of Elizabeth and James, 
and occupies, decidedly, a lower step. He was a writer of 
shrewd sarcasm, and of excellent good sense; but he was 
deficient in imagination, in pathos, and in nature, to consti- 
tute him a poet of the highest order. Of Dryden, however, 
it may be said, that he formed the language, and improved 
the melody of English verse. 

Contemporary with Dryden, lived Lee, Shortly after- 
wards flourished Dorset^ John Phillips^ Botoe^ PameUy 
Garths Addison^ Prior^ Vanbruffhy Congrefoe^ Gay^ and the 
well-faiown Alexander Pope, 

Pope had the same good sense, the same stinging sarcasm 
as his predecessor Dryden, but he had greater refinement, 
and clearer views of morality. He shot his sharp arrows 
at the heart of the proud man and the knave, the time- 
server and the hypocrite ; he spared neither rank, nor sex, 
nor age, . if it were impudent and profligate. He was a 
great writer of the same genius as Dryden, and, upon the 
whole, his equal. His poetry is characterized by a most me- 
lodious versification, splendid diction, and copious imagery, 
and contains passages of great pathos, piercing satire, and 
admirably turned compliment. 

Next, in order of time, but far inferior in merit, we may 
mention Swifts a stem, shrewd, and sarcastic writer of 
verse ; and Thomson^ who looked on Nature with an easy 
bat observant eye, and transcribed her varpng wonders to 
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Fottf^,k]iownfaphi8''N]g]it Thoughts;" C^m^MUy 
a eoazBe and nnmoral satirist; Sktmtone^ Akstuide^ and 
Armttronffy are minor poets ; Chldsmkk and Gray are dis- 
tingdskedl, not, perhaps, for any great powers of ima* 
gination or foncy, but f(Hr their elegance and simplicity <£ 
expression. 

Durinff the eighteenth century, poetry had become feeHe 
and mechanical, principally arising from an imitation of the 
monotonous versification which Pope had introduced. At 
last, Cowper^ disdaining to deal in the mechanical versifi- 
cation and nerveless common-place poetry which were the 
&shion of his day, sought for inspiration in a noble and 
afiPecting subject, fertile in images, and which had not yet 
been hackneyed; — ^that subject was Bdigion, To Cowper, 
sick of the languid manner of his contemporaries, n^ed- 
ness seemed a venial fault, or rather a positive merit. In- 
his hatred of meretricious ornament, and of what he oaOs 
^ creamy smoothness," he erred on the opposite side. His 
styie was too austere, his versification too harsh. But it is 
not easy to overrate the service which he rendered to Ktc- 
rature. He was the forerunner of a noble race <ii poeter 
Wordsworth, Byron, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, Campbell, 
and Moore, have consummated what he began — a revohr- 
tion in English poetry. 



The Adwmtagea fwvmng fiwn a JueUcUnu gtudif of Poetrt/. SieYeral reasoas concur 
in recommendmff Poetry as a subject deserving the study of all, and partieolarly of 
the young. 1st, It enlarges the understanding, and improves the taste. We hope the 
student distinctly bears in mind, that true poetry is not mere rhyme, nor mere 
metre— but a creative energy, whidi combines into new^ forms, and imparts to mate- 
rial objects or abstract ideas— life, and sentiment, and emotion. Rightly and fully» 
fxien, to comprehend and relish the firequent compressed arguments, tne mythological 
or historical alhuions, the moral, scientific, or philosophical truths contained in the 
productions of our best poets, disciplines and instructs, as wdl as delights the mind. 
For, a person mast think to understand. This is one reason, that mere rhymers are^ 
graerally preferred to real poets by common readers, who either cannot ot will not 
think, and seek amusement rather than instruction. Even men possessed of some 
acientiflc knowledge, but who are unaccustomed to read poetry, frequently affix the 
most ludicrous construction to passages sufficiently intelligiUe to well educated 
youths of thirteen or fourteen yean of age.— The attentive reader of good poetry 
will frequently be struck, not merely by the sentiment, but by the mooe of expres- 
simu He will find that the thoughts are not only ^stinctly expressed, but expressed 
in the fewest words possible, so as to produce a strong and lasting impiessioi]. 

2nd, An individnal, whose mind has been properly instracted, can, when he is 
fatigued by the turmoil of business, or depressed by the vicissitudes of fortune, 
find nothing more cheering than to wander in the fields of poetry. Far from the 
dusty and Imsy haunts of men, he is here transported to a brighter and nobler scene. 
Here he enjoys an unclouded sky, a purer atmosphere. Adds that are ev«c greeny and 
flowers that never decay. Hill and dale, river and wood, the genUy flowing stream, 
and the roaring torrent, are all presented in due proportion, to please the eye and 
gratify the heart Here he holds converse with the sons of heaven>bom intellect, 
beccwnes warmed by their descriptions, wiser by their counsels, and ennobled by their 
sentiments. 
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3rd, Bat Poetry hai a itill greater claim to our attention. It is highly condudTe 
to morality J for* when noble thoughts and virtuous principles are presented to the 
mind, d<Miied in ill the fascinations of verse, can we doubt that tney will make a 
permanent impression upon the mind and heart? True it is, that we have many 
poems abounding with verses of a most immoral nature, but, it is equally true, that 
we have numerous othtt poems breathing the purest and most exalted sentiments, in 
language the most engaging and persuasive. Are we not. then, acting in accordance 
wtth the dictates oi sound wisdom, in avidUng ourselves of so powernil an auxiliary 
to virtuous actions, in thus storing up, against the day of temptation, feelings of 
purity, and gentleness, and hiffh aspirings ? The prophet Moses, when escaped from 
the host of Pharoah, David, the sweet stnger of Israel, the sublime Isaiah, and the 
imtbetic Jeremiah, gave utterance to their feelings of joy, of sratitude, and of devo- 
tion, in all the power and harmony of verse; nor did the disciples of the lowly Jcsu* 
neglect to celebrate, in ** psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs," the high praises 
of their great Redeemer. In fact, to the power of poetry, all ages, and all countries, 
the rudest as well as the most enlightened, bear witiiess. Since its first great master- 
pieces were produced, every thing that is diangeable in this world has been changed. 
BeBgions, and languacn, and forms of government, and usages of private life, and 
modes of thinking, all have undergone a succession of revolutions. Every tiling 
lias passed away but the great features of nature, the heart of man, and the miracles 
i^ poetry. « The Poems of Homer," observes a writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
«• the wonder of ninety generations, still retain all their freshness. They still com- 
mand the veneration of minds, enriched by the literature of many nations and ages. 
Having survived ten thousand capricious fashions, having seen successive codes of 
criticism beoraoe obsolete, th^ still remain, immortal with the immortality of tmth, 
— ^the same when perused in tne study of an English scholar, as when they were first 
chanted at the banquets of the Ionian princes." 

With respect to the mode in which the study of Poetry ought to be conducted, we 
shall quote thejudicious remarks of a very inteUigent writer in the Journal of Edu- 
catiaD, No. 6. His words are as follow :— <* It is to youths whose minds are awakening 
from the dreams of childhood, whose imaginations are kindling with the glow of 
enthusiasm, but whose powers of reason are yet too weak sufficiently to temper and 
chasten their feelings, that the study of Poetrv offers peculiar attractions : and it is 
precisely with such that, according as the models and examples presented to them 
are or are not Judiciously selected, that study may prove an instmment of much good 
or evil in the formation of character. A youth of ardent temperamoit, whose taste 
has already heea somewhat formed by an acquaintance with the better dass of prose 
compositions, can hardly fail to have that taste refined by acquiring a competent 
knowledge of our standard poets. As a means of imparting this knowledge, the 
Judicious parent or instructor will not hesitate to avail nimseif of some well-chosen 
selection, rather than place entire works in the hands of his pupil ; and this course 
will be chosen, as much with the view of brinjging together for exemplication and 
contrast, the various beauties of style and sentimoit exhibited in different authors, 
aa of excluding all passages whose tendoicy is gross or demoralizing : it being too 
frequently seen that the noblest sentiments, the most refined poetical taste, and the 
purest morality, are associated in the same volume, with meanness, ribaldry, and 
vulgarity. In thus recommending a aOecHon from the Works of our poets for the 
use of students, we must not be suspected of sanctioning a similar course with regard 
to other branches of knowledge. The cases, in fact, are wholly dissimilar, since 
much of the poetry which we would wish to be read, has no particular connection 
with other portions of the volumes from which it is taken. But, were it otherwise, 
such an inconvoiience would be more than counterbalanced by the advantage on the 
score of mosaiity to which we have here adverted. 

•< To produce all the good efibcts which this course of study may be rendered capa- 
ble of gelding, it will not be enough that poetical compositions, nowever excellent, 
be merely placed in the hands of tne scholar, or that the instructor should content 
himself with hearing a certain number of verses p^odically read by his pupil ;— « 
task which we are well aware may be performed with great propriety of emphasis 
and intonation, wliile, at the same time, the reader continues insensible to all the 
real beauties of the author. To produce any lasting or beneficial impression, read- 
ings of poetry should be accompanied by remarks, both critical and explanatory, on 



the part of the tutor: peculiarities and beauties, whether of language or sentiment 
should be pointed out ; imperfections must be noticed ; ana the style of one 
author placed in contrast with that of another. By such means the mind of the 
pupil will be opened, his critical perceptions will be awakened and exercised, and his 
taste and Jud^^ent cannot fail to be improved." Two works may be here recom- 
mended; •* Readings in Poetry," published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ( and "Aiken's Britiflh Poets." 
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OF THE DIFPBEBKT SPEGIBS OF POETET. 

Pattoral Poetry, Pastoral Poetry is a descriptioB (ji 
rural otjecU; it recalls to our ims^ginations those gay scenes 
aod pleasing yiews of nature, which are commomy the de- 

Sht of our childhood and youth ; and to which, in more 
yanced years, men generally recur with pleasure. 

Amidit TOnl ol^ectB, nature pmenta, on all hands, tfae finest field for description ; 
and nothing appears to fiow more, of its own accord, into poetical nuxnben, than 
riTcn and mountains* meadows uid hills, fiodu and trees, and shepherds ytrid of 
can. Hcnoe, this species of poetry has* at all times, allured many readcn, and 
excited many writen. 

Pastoral poetry seems not to have been so early cultivated as some of the other 
species of poetry. It was not till men had begun to be assembled in great dttes* aAer 
the distinctions of ranic and station were fcMmed, that pastoral poetry assumed its 
present appearance. Men then benn to look bacic upon the more simple and inoo- 
oent life which their forefathers led, or which at least they fancied them to have led; 
thev looked back upon it with pleasure; and in those rural scenes and pastcnral occu- 
pations, imagining a degree of fdicitv to have taken place superior to what they 
tlien enjoyed, conceived the idea of celebrating it in poetry. It was in the court ci 
IdbDg Ptolemy, that Theocritus wrote the first Pastorails with which we axe acquaint- 
ed ; and, in the court of Augustus, be was imitated lyy VirgiL 



The great charm of Pastoral poetry arises from the view 
which it exhibits of the tranquiUity and happiness of a rural 
life. This pleasing illusion, l^erefore, the poet must care- 
fully sustain. He must display to us all that is agreeable 
in that state, but hide whatever is displeasing. He must 
paint its simplicity and innocence to the full, but he must 
cover its rudeness and misery. 

Distresses, indeed, and anxieties, he may attribute to it ; but it is the pastoral 
life, embellished and beautified, at least seen on its fairest side only, that the poet 
ought particularly to i^resent to us. In embdlishinff Nature, he must not altc^^ether 
diii^iae her, orjoin with rural simplicity and happiness, such improvements as are 
unnatural and foreign to her. If it is not exactly real life which he presents to us* 
it must, however, have its resemblance. 

The 9cen6 must always be laid in the country, and dis- 
tinctly drawn and set before us. A good poet will particu- 
larize his objects, and diversify the face of nature, by pre- 
senting to us such new images as may correspond with the 
emotions or sentiments which he describes. 

With respect to the characters which ought to be intro- 
duced into Pastorals, they must be persons who are wholly 
engaged in rural occupations. The^ may be supposed to 
possess good sense and reflection, spnghtliness and vivacity; 
they may have tender and delicate feelings, since these are, 
more or less, the portion of men in all ranks of life. 

They must not, however, deal in abstract reasoning, and still less in the pointB 
and conceits of an aflbcted gallantry ; but must speak the language of plain sensck 
and natural feelings. o— • *- 
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The wij^ of Pastoral poetry should comprehend the 
Tarious adventures which dve occasion to those engaged in 
a ooimtry life, to display their disposition and temper; the 
scenes of domestic felicity or disquiet ; the attachment of 
friends and of relatives ; the rivaiship and competitions of 
lovers; the unexpected successes or misfortunes of fami- 
lies. 

Were the narrative and the sentkoental Judidouily intermixed with the descriptive 
in this kind of poetry, it would become much more interesting to the generality of 
readers. 

The Pastoral Ballad of Skenstone is considered the best 
poem of this kind in the English language ; and the Gentle 
Shepherd of Allan Ramsay^ written in the Scottish dialect, 
has also obtained great celebrity. 



Lyrio Poetry. The term ode signifies, in Greek, the 
same as song or hymn, and Lyric poetry implies, that the 
verses are accompanied with a lyre, or musical instrument. 

All Odes may be comprised under four denominations. 
first. Sacred Odes; as, hymns addressed to God, and com- 
posed on religious subjects ; such are the Psalms of David, 
jrhich exhibit this species of poetry in the highest degree of 
perfection. Secondly, Heroic Odes^ which are composed in 
praise of heroes, and in the celebration of martial exploits 
and great actions. Of this kind are Pindar's Odes, and 
some few of Horace's. These two kinds ought to have ele- 
vation and sublimity for their reigning characters. Thirdly, 
Moral and Philosophical Odes^ where the sentiments are 
chiefly inspired by virtue, friendship, and humanity. Of 
this kind are many of the odes of Horace, and several of 
our best modem Lyrical compositions ; and this species may 
be said to possess a middle station. Fourthly, Festiw and. 
Amorous Odesy calculated merely for pleasure and enter- 
tainment. Of this nature are all Anacreon's ; some of Ho- 
race's ; and many songs and modem productions that belong 
to the Lyric species. The characteristic of these ought to 
be elegance, smoothness, and gaiety. 

In Greek, the principal Lyric poets are, Pindar^ Euri- 
pidesy Sophodes^ and Anacreon; in Latin, Horace. 

In our own language we have several Lyric compositions 
of considerable merit ; among which are Milton's Allegro 
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and Penseroso, the two rival odes of P&pe and Dryden on 
St. Cecilia's day; Gra^9 Bard, Progress of Poetry, and 
his Ode on Eton College; together with several odes liy 
OoUim^ Akenside^ CowUyy and Gfay. 

It if not necessary, in the structure of >n Ode, that it should be as regular in all- 
its parts as a Didactic or an Epic poem. But there must be a subject ; there must be 
pans which make up a whole; and a connection of those parts with one another. 
■^ - ' ■ Ight anc* " •• -^- 



Though the transitions ttota thought to thought may be light and delicate, such as 
are prompted by a lively fancy, yet they should be such as preserve the conir ""^"^ 
at ideas, and show the author to oe one who thinks, and not ooe who raves. 



Didactic Poetry. The intention of Didactic or Precep- 
tive poetry is, to convey instruction either in the arts, in 
morals, or in philosophy. 

By the charm of versification, it renders instruction more agreeable: by the de- 
scriptions, episodes, or digressions, and other embellishments which it may inter- 
weave, it detains and engages the fancy, and fixes useftil circumstances more deqply 
OD the memory. 

In Didactic Poetry, the fundamental qualities consist in - 
sound thought, just principles, and clear and apt illustra- 
tions. 

The poet must study to rdieve and amuse his reader, by connecting some agreeable 
episodes with the principal sutject There is, indeed, nothing in poetry, ather 
entertaining or descriptive, which a didactic writer of genius may not be allowed to 
introduce into some part of his work ; provided that such episodes rise naturally 
fkom the mun suMect, that they are not disproportioned to it in length, and that 
the author knows how to descend with propriety to the plain style, as well as how 
to rise to the bold and the figurative. 

The principal Didactic compositions are, the Georg%c% of 
Virgil, Horace's Art of Poetry^ Pope's Essay on Criticism^ 
his Essay on Man^Yowags Night Thoughts^ Cowper's Poems^ 
and Pollok's Course of Time. 

Satiric Poetry is a species of the Didactic, and professes 
to have in view the reformation of manners ; and, to accom- 
plish this purpose, it holdly censures vice and vicious cha- 
racters. 

Satire is sometimes divided Into the Jocose and ludicrous, and the serious or decla- 
matory. The poem of Htttfibras is aspecimen of the former, and P0|m'« DtmekUtoi 
the latter kind! 

Poetical Epistles are commonly intended as ohservations 
on authors, or on life and characters ; in delivering which, 
the poet does not purpose to compose a formal treatise, or to 
confine himself strictly to regular method ; but gives scope 
tq his genius on some particular theme which prompted 
him to write. 
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Deteripiiw Poetry, Descriptive Poetry enters into every 
kind of Poetical composition. Pastoral, Lyric, Didactic^ 
Epic, and Dramatic, and is generally introduced as an em- 
bellishment. There are, however, some poems which are 
professedly descriptive; the principal of which are. Den- 
ham's Ooc^per^s HiU^ Dyer s Grongar HiU^ Thomson s Sea- 
eonsj Goldsmith's Deserted Village^ and Travdler^ PamelTs 
Hermit^ Rogers's Pleamres of Memory^ and Campbell's 
Pleasures of Hope. 

In description^ a true poet makes us imagine that we 
have the dbjects before oar eyes; he catches the distin- 
guishing features; he gives tbem the colours of life and 
reality ; he places them in such a light, that a painter could 
copy after hun. 

This happy talent is chiefly owing to a lively Uaacy, and to a habit of Iceen ohser- 
vstioo, by which the mind first receives a Uvdy impression of the object, and thai, 
liy employing a proper selection of circumstances in describiqg it. transmits that 
impression, in iu full force, to the imagination of othen. 

In the Miscftoi of circumstances lies the great art of picturesque description. In 
the ftrtt place, they ought not to be tnOgw and common ones, such as are apt to be 
passed by without remark; but, as much as possible, new and original, which may 
catch the fancy, and draw attentioD. In the next place they ought to be such as pat- 
Ueutarize the object described, and mark* it strongly. No description, that rests itt 
generals, can be good. For we can coned ve nothing clearly in the abstract ; all di»- 
tinct ideas are formed into particulars. In the fhird fiace, all dreumstances employed 
ought to be uniform, and of a piece ; that is, when you are describing a great object, 
every circumstance brought hito view should tend to aggrandiae ; or, waea dsscrilv 
ing a g^y and pleasant one, should tend to beautify ; that, by this means, the 
impression may rest upon the imagination complete and entire. LasOy, the circum- 
stances in description should be expressed ivith ameieeneee and with eimplicUyi for, 
when either too much exaggerated, or too long dwelt upon and extended, they never 
fail to wealcen the impression that is designed to be made. 

The poems of Sir Walter Seott^ Campbell^ Goldsmith^ 
and Byroriy abound with beautiful and masterly descrip- 
tions. 



^fic Poetry. An flpic poem is a representation, and, in 
part, a dramatic representation, of some important enter- 
prize. Epic poetry, however, differs essentially from all 
pieces composed for scenic exhibition. Compassion is the 

rt object of Tragedy, and ridicule the province of Come- 
but the predominant character of the Epic is, admira- 
tKm excited by heroic actions. Dramatic writing displays 
characters chiefly by means of sentiments and passions ; 
E^ic poetry, chiefly by means of actions : the emotions, 
therefore, are more prolonged and less violent than those 
excited by Dramatic composition. 
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In an Epic poem there are three objects to be considered, 
the Actiofiy the Actors^ and the Narrative, 

First, it is necessary that the action should be one. 

For, unity of action in every oompoeition makes a stronger impression on the mind, 
than a number of incidents which have no connection with one another. It must 
not be a slight unity, as the action of one man, but a strict connection, a train of 
means pointtng to some end ; so, the main end of the .£neid is the establishment of 
Mneaa in Italy ; in the Odyssey, it is the return of Ulysses to Ithaca ; and, in the 
Iliad, the eflfects of the resentment of Achilles. 

The unity of the Epic action does not, however, exclude 
the introduction of aU Episodes or subordinate actions or 
incidents which are not essential to the main action, pro- 
vided they are related to or connected with it. 

Thus, in the interview of Hector with Andromache in the Iliad, the story of Nisus 
and Euryalus in the ^neid, are episodes. Episodes should, however, flow naturally 
tntm the subject, present objects different firom any other in the poem, and be 
dcgant and well fimshed. 

An Epic action must be great; that is, it must have suf- 
ficient splendour and importance, both to fix our attention, 
and to justify the magnificent apparatus which the poet 
bestows upon it. It must, likewise, be inierestin^y and not 
of modem date. 

With regard to the time or duration of the Epic action, 
no precise limit can be assigned. 

A considerable extent is always allowed to it, as it does not necessarily depend on 
those violent passions which can be supposed to have only a short continuanoe. 

The Personc^es or Actors introduced into an Epic poem 
must be suitable, and their characters must be consistent 
with themselves, and be well supported. 

It is not necessary that all the actors be morally good ; imperfect, nay vicious di»- 
ractera, may find in it a proper place, though the principal figures exhibited should 
be such as tend to raise admiration and love, rather than hatred or contempt. 

In the Narrative of the poem, the poet may either relate 
the whole story in his own character, or introduce some of 
his personages to relate any part of the action that has 
passed before the poem opens. The whole of the narrative 
must be perspicuous, animated, and enriched with all the 
beauties of poetry ; for, in Epic poetry, we expect every 
thing that is sublime in description, tender in sentiment, 
and bold and lively in expression. And, therefore, if an au- 
thor is destitute of affecting scenes, and deficient in poetical 
colouring, he can have no success. The ornaments which 
Epic poetry admits, must all be of the grave and chaste 
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kind. Nothing that is loose, ludicrous, or affected, finds 
an7 place there. All the objects which it presents ought to 
be either great, or tender, or pleasing. 

The principal Epic poets are, ffomeTy Virgil^ TassOy and 
Milton, 



Tragedy and Comedy. Tragedy is an exhibition of the 
characters and behaviour of men in some of the most tr3dng 
and critical situations of Hfe, and describes their passions, 
virtues, crimes, and sufferings. Tragedy, when properly 
conducted, points out to men the consequences of their own 
misconduct, shows the direful effects which ambition, jea- 
lousy, love, resentment, and other such strong emotions, 
when misguided or left unrestrained, produce upon human 
Hfe. 

Comedy is sufficiently discriminated from Tragedy by its 
general spirit and strain. While pity and terror, ana the 
other strong passions, form the province of the latter, the 
chief, or rather the sole instrument of the former, is ridi- 
cule. Comedy aims at correcting improprieties and follies 
of behaviour, by giving us pictures tdcen from among our- 
selves, by exhibiting to the age a faithful copy of itself^ and 
by satirizing the predominant vices. 



The Epigram and the Epitaph. The word Epigram 
originally meant an inscription, which was generally en- 
graved or written on pillars, porches, or the pedestals or 
bases of statues ; but it now signifies a short and witty poe- 
tical composition, the point or humour of which is expressed 
in the latter lines. 

Though the epigram is, in general, applicable onlv to topics of mirth and gaiety* 
yett even the most serious subjects have sometimes oeen agreeably presented m this 
form. The qpigram of Dr. Doddridge, on the woids **I>um irininwu vimmmt," 
(while we live, let us live), is well known :^ 

*' Live while you live, the epicure would say. 
And grasp the pleasures of the passing day ; 
Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries. 
And give to Ood each moment as it flies- 
Lord, in my view let both united be ! 
I live in pleasure, while I live to Thee." 

The Epitaph is nearly allied to the epigram, and has a 
similar derivation, meaning, literally, an inscription. Like 
the epigram, too, it was originally very simple in its strac- 
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tuiey ooDstetipg frequently of a skgle liney or even of a few 
words, which served to a^ract the notice of the paasei^ger. 

In a good Epitaph, the name, and something of the clia- 
raoter, of the deceased should he introduced; but every 
thing that is fulsome, light, or trifling, should be avoided. 



ThA Elegy and the Sonnet. The term Ekjgy was formerly 
applied to the funeral monody, but, at present, it includes all 
plaintive strains. The elegiac stanza is generally written in 
verses of five feet, or ten syllables, as m Gray^s celebrated 
Elegy in a Country Church-yard ; sometimes, however, it 
is exchanged for a lighter strain, as, in Cowper's Alexander 
Selkirk. 

The Sonnet is derived from the Italian school, and has, at 
different periods, been much cultivated in this country. In 
its original form it consisted of fourteen Unes, and this form 
is still preserved in what are esteemed true sonnets. 

For leTflnl tamia uied in Poetryt tee pp. 1S3, 124. 
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PREPAMTOBY LOGIC. 



The intention of the following pages is, to furnish the 
young student with an explanation of the nature of Logic^ 
and of its principal Terms and Eules, by which he may be 
prepared, at a subsequent period, to enter with advantage 
upon the regular study of this branch of Education. 

Preparatory Logic, 

1. ^^ Logic" says Dr. Whately, "in the most extensive 
sense which the name can, with propriety, be made to bear, 
may be considered as the Science^ and also as the Art^ of 
Reasoning. It investigates the Principles on which argu- 
mentation is conducted, and furnishes Eules to secure the 
mind from error in its deductions. Its most appropriate 
office, however, is that of instituting an analysis of the pro- 
cess of the mind in Eeasoning ; and, in this point of view, 
it Ib, as has been stated, strictly a /Sbi^n^^y while, considered 
in reference to the practical Rules above mentioned, it may 
be called the Art oi Reasoning." 

«*0n the Utility of Logic," continues the Doctor, **inany writers have said muc^ 
with which I cannot coincide, and which has tended to bring the study into un- 
merited disrepute. By representing Logic as furnishing the sole instrument for the 
discovery of truth on ail siOoects, and as teaching the use of the mtellectual faculties 
in general, they raised expectations which could not be realized, and which naturally 
ledto a re-action. The whole system, whose unfounded pretensions had been thus 
blazoned forth, has come to be commonly regarded as utterly futile and empty; like 
several of our most valuable medicines, which, when first introduced, were proclaimed, 
each as a panacea, infallible in the most opposite disorders ; and which, consequently, 
in many mstances, fell, for a time, into total disuse; though, after a long interval, 
they were established in their just estimation, and employed conformabfy to their 
real properties. 

" To explain fully the utility of Logic, is what can be done only in the course of an 
explanation of the system itself. One preliminary observation only it may be worth 
while to oflfer in this place. If it were inquired, what is regarded as the most appro- 
priate intellectual occupation of man as man, what would be the answer ? The 
Statesman is engaged with political aflbirs; the Soldier with military ; the Mathema- 
tician with the properties of numbers and magnitudes ; the Merchant with commer- 
cial concerns, &c, but in what are ail and each of these employed ?— employed, I 
mean, as men y for there are many modes of exercise of the faculties, mental as 
well as bodily, which are, in a great measure, common to us with the lower animals. 
Evidently in Rgasoning, They are all occupied in deducing, well or ill. Conclusions 
from Premises; each concerning the Suliject of his own particular business. If, 
therefore, it be found that the process going on daily, in each of so many different 
minds, is, in any respect, the same, and if the Principles on which it is conducted can 
be reduced to a regular system, and if Rules can be deduced from that System for 
the better conducting of the process, then, it can hardly be denied that such a System 
and such Rules must be especially worthy the attention, not of the members of this 
or that profession merely, but of every one who is desirous of possessing a cultivated 
mind. To understand the theory of that which is the appropriate intellectual occupa« 
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tioo of Man in 0Bnenl» and to learn to do that woB* whidi every one will and must 
do, whether well or ill, may surdy be considered as an essenual part of a Hberal 



2. The Rules of Loffic have nothing to do with the truth 
or falsity of the premises^ except, of course, when they are 
the conclusions oi former argumenU ; but merely teach us 
to decide, not whether the Premises are fairly lead dawRy 
but whether the Conclusoon follofos fairly from the Pre- 
mises or not. Whether the demises may &irly be assumed 
or not, is a point which cannot be decided without a compe- 
tent knowledge of the nature of the iuJbject itself 

For example, in Natural Philosophy, in which the circumstances that, in any case, 
affect the result, can be clearly ascertained, a tingle hutanee is often accounted a 
sufficient Induction; thus, having once ascertained that an individual magnet will 
attract Iron, we are authoriaed to conclude that this property is universal. But, in 
the aflhirs of human life, on the other liand, a much fuller induction is required, 
than in tlie former example. In short, the degree cf eeidenee for any proposition 
which we originally assume as a premUa, whether it Is die expressed or suppressed 
one, is not to oe leaned ftom Logic, nor, indeed, from o^y one disHnet Science ; but 
is the province of whatever Science furnishes the matter of your argumoit. None 
but a rolitician can judge rightly of the degree of evidence of a proposition in Poli- 
tics ; a Naturaliat, in Natural History, &c 

3. There are four operations of the mind immediately 
concerned in argument, and in communicating the resuH to 
others; 1st, Apprehension; 2nd, Judgment; drd. Reason- 
ing; 4tfa, Method. 

1. Ajpprekennon. 

1. Apprehension is the notion or conception of any object 
in the mind, and is analogous to the perception of the 
senses. It is either Incomplex or Complex. Incomplex 
Apprehension is of one object, or of several without any 
relation being perceived between them, as, of "a man," 
" a horse," " cards." Complex Apprehension is of several 
loiih such a relation, as, of "a man on horseback," " a pack 
of cards." 

2. Perception is that act by which we become conscious 
of any thing. 

As, when we feel hunger, fliint, or cold ; when we see a horse, a tree, or a roan ; 
when we hear a human voice, or music, we are ooBsdous of these things ; this is 
called Perception. If we ttudyt medUate, wi^, or /tor, we are e(»i8ciou8 of these 
inward acts also, and our minds perceive their own thoughts, wishes, feara, Ac. 

3. An Idea is the picture, notion, or conception, of some 
external objects, formed in the mind through the medium 
of the five senses, sight, hearing, taste, touch, smell; or, it 
is the notion or conception which the mind gains when it 
attends to its own internal operations. The object of which 
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the idea is tbe representation, is called the Areketype of the 
idea. The sources of knowledge by which the mind is sup^ 
pUed with all its materials for thinking, are two ; SemcOian 
and B^ecHon. 

4. Semation is the source of such original ideas as are 
eoBveyed into the mind by impulses made upon the organs 
of sense ; such are the ideas of whiter blacky ydhw^ coldy 
9(ft^ biUer^ and all those which are called sensible qualities. 
We derive all such ideas from external objeots. 

5. R^ecHan is the source of those ideas which arise from 
the attention of the mind to its ovm internal operations; 
such as thmkvn^^ doubting^ hyping^ fearing^ &c. These 
ideas we receive into our understandings as distinctly as we 
receive ideas frt)m bodies which affect the senses. 

6. The ideas with which the mind is thus frunushed, are 
divided into Simple, Complex, and Abstract. 

7. A Simple Idea is one uniform idea, which cannot be 
divided or distinguished by the mind into two or more 
ideas. 

Of thia kind are most of cur ideas of tbe qualities of bocyest as, Jusd, zouod* 
smooth, white, cold : all ideas, perhaps, of taste, smell, sound ; as, bitter, sweet, 
loud ; of the feeUngs and operations of tbe minds as, of detdre, wiUug, Judging, 
thinking, pain, hunger. 

8. A Complex Idea contains two or more simple ideas, 
into which it may be divided ; each of which simple ideas 
may be the subject of consideration. 

▲n our ideas of snbtanoes axe complex ; n, of animals, ▼M^bles, and the inan- 
imate parts of natura Tbe idea oi a tree, for instance, includes a great variety of 
subordinate ideas; as. those of wood, stock, roots, brandies, vegetaue life, shape, 
leaves, 6k. i sevend of whidi may be divided into other ideas. All ideas of figure 
are complex ; as, of squares, triangles, cubes : most of the ideas of virtues and vices; 
«• of Justine, fortitude, ingzatifcude, falsehood. 

9. A simple idea cannot be described. In explaining, 
therefore, a simple idea, we may employ some other word, 
nearly of the same meaning. 

When no synonymous word can be found to express a simple idea, we may meo- 
tion some object to which it bdongs, or some cause which produces it; thus, we may 
aay , reSnem Belongs to a rose ; hunger is the pain felt from want of food. But thb 
does not ieacmbe hunger; it only makes known what particular pain is meant. 

10. A complex idea can be described, because it consists 
of several simple ideas joined together. 

By deaerWng a complex idea is meant, tint we can mention the sevend simple 
ideas which are induded in it, and explain the mannar in wtaadi they are connected 
togeOieSi Thus, Virtue is the agreement offerings and actiona with the will of God. 
Dkign is the relation of the pnrts of a complex body to the fast <^ef which they are 
eoqioiiied to ptodnee. 
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11. Abttraet Ideas are those ideas formed by the mind in 
thinking of some one quality or circumstance belonging to 
seyeral different things, while it pays no regard to the tluns^ 
themselves, or their other qualities; thus, lengthy breadmy 
ftkitenessy beauty ^ virtus. 

««If levenl maiblet are before as, we menAj dbMrre their perfect leaemUmee to 

, abail»aglai 



one another. But, if we lee tofpether, a marbls, a bullet, a ball, a glass bubble, and 
an orange, we are led to take notice of their similarity in one respec^ "^ 

Outpti and, at the same time, to obserre their unlikeness in all other r 



an orange, we are led to take notice of their similarity in one respect, namc^,^ 
Outpti and, at the same time, to obserre their unlikeness in all other respects. We 
think of them as diflRevent things alike in shape. The mind forms a distinct and 



separate notion of this Kkenet <n aihapet and then seeks for a word to represent the 
notion. The woE^koufulfMss is used. This is not the name of any one sort of thing, 
like the word tmHjie,- but it is the name of a notion that has been formed after we 
have taken notice of some one respect in which different objects are alike. Such a 
notion or idea is called an Abttraet Idea t and the name of it is called an Abttraet 
Term. With the help of the name which we have given to this separate notioD, we 
can conveniently think and speak of a particular shape, while we entirdy forget the 
other oualities or appearances of the various obiects to which it may beloiiff. This 
act of the mind, when it thinks of some one quality or drcumstance apart from all 
the other qualities or appearances of the things in which that quality is found, is 
called yfftfftncKon." 

12. The word which we use when we think of a quality, 
together with the particular thing to which it belongs, is 
called a Concrete Term; mrtuous^ good^ rounds stoift^ are 
concrete terms, because they require to be joined to the 
name of something ; as, a inrtiioite woman, a good man, a 
round table, a nr0 horse. But, when the qualities are con- 
sidered apart from their substances, the terms are called 
abstract terms ; as, virtuey goodness^ roundness^ stciftness. 

2. Judgment, 

1. Judgment is comparing together, in the mind, two of 
the notions or ideas which are the objects of Apprehension, 
whether complex or incomplex, and pronouncing that they 
agree or disagree with each other ; or, that one of them be^ 
longs or does not belong to the other. Judgment, therefore, 
is either affirmative or negative, 

2. Any judgment of the mind concerning two or more 
things, expressed in words^ and declaring that they agree or 
disagree, is called a proposition. The thing which is spoken 
ofy is called the subject; what we affirm or deny respecting 
it^ is called the predicate; and the word which connects the 
two ideas, is called the copula, 

1. Thus, in theprapositian, "Logic is useful;" Li]|^ lithe subject, HMt/Wt thepce- 
dicate, and Ut the copula. The copula must be either iamis not» or some other tense 
of the verb to be, either with or without a n^i^ve; thus, '*The earth U a aphe- 
nrid ;" here, is is the copula. ** The earth is not k plane ;" here, is not is the copula. 
AU other verbs are resolvable into the verb to be, and a participle or adjective; thus. 
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«' Ilie BoBiaiM eMfiMml the Ofeeltt ; ** het^ thevanl oonoiMratf 

■uDject copula predicate 
4lcalet the wh<^ sentence bdng equiVAtait to-^«The Bomau utere victarious over, 

predicate 

or, the conqueran of; the Qieeks." 

2. When a negative is connected with the subject, it is generally consideTed as part 
of the subject ; when connected with the predicate, as part of the predicate; as, *' No 
man is without sin ;" here, no man must be considered as the subject It is not nece8> 
mty that thece should be throe aepaxate words to Ibnn a propesHioii. The asserting 
word or verb may sometimes include the predicate ; thus, « Carthage was," means, 
Carthage was once existing. 

3. Propositions are ^^rmative gc negative^ universal or 
particular^ absolute or conditional^ simple or compouvid. 

4. When the predicate is affirmed of the suhject, the pro- 
position is cffirma,tiee ; when it is denied of the suhject, the 
proposition is negatim. ^^A stone is heavy" is an affirma- 
tive; ^^God is not the author of evil" is a negative proposi- 
tion. Those propositions, also, in which the negative term 
properly belongs to the subject, are regarded bjr logicians as 
negative propositions. Thus, ^^ No good man is dishonest," 
is considered as a negative proposition. 

5. When the subject of a proposition is a general term, 
taken in its whole extent, that is, includes every individual 
comprehended imder that name, the proposition is called 
univ^sal. When the subject is limited to some one or 
more of the species or individuals included in it, it is called 
a particular proposition. "iVb man is perfect/" ^ Every man 
is mortal;" are examples of universal propositions. *^^Few 
men are truly good;" " Some stones are hecmer than iron ;" 
are jTorttcu^ propositions. 

6. Propositions are likewise said to be either absolute or 
conditional. An absolute proposition is one in which we 
B&mn some property to be inseparable from the subject, 
and, consequently, belonging to it in every case ; as, '^ God 
is ii^nitely good;" '^Virtue tends to the ultimate happiness 
of man." But when the predicate can be affirmed of the 
subject, only upon some consideration distinct from the sub- 
ject, the proposition is then called conditional; thus, ^'jp^ 
a stone be exposed to the rays of the sun, it will contract 
some degree of heat." 

7. If the proposition has only one subject and one precU- 
cate, it is termed a simple proposition; as, ^^ The Lord is 
omnipotent." If it has two or more subjects or predicates, 
or both, it is a compound proposition ; as, '^ Learning and 
virtue are better thaoi riches and power." Here^ there ar^. 
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two subjects, learning and virtue^ and two predicates, hettet 
than riches^ and better than power. A compound proposi- 
tion may be resolved into several simple propositions. 



•8. £ftndence. — ^The grounds upon which we believe a pro- 
position to be true, are caUed Javidence. 

1. Evidence is of vurloiu kinds. The Evidence cf Serue is when we frame a prapo- 
■ition aooording to the dictates of any of our senses : in this numner we judie that 
grau is green ; that a trmnpet gives a pleasant sound; that water is sqft. It is by 
this« that we know and believe the daily occurrences of human life, the various histo- 
ries of mankind, our various inward sensations and appetites, as, of hunger, thirst, 
pain, ftc The Evidence tf Sense, under certain restrictiims, is calculated to produce 
a high degree of conviction. The senses, if in a sound state, convey precisely the 
same information in all cases where the external causes of impressions are the same; 
the accuracy of our perceptions and the inferences Arom them, are all that is attended 
with difficulty. 

S. The Emdenee </ Conseioutnees acquaints us with the operations of our own minds ; 
and its aocusaey must depend upon the degree of attention which has been paid to 
those operations. 

3. The Evidence ^ ImMtkin. When the agreement or disagreement between two 
ideas is immediately discoverable by the bare inspection of the mind, the judgments 
thence obtained are called inHuiUve, from a word which denotes to look at or into. 
Thus, *< That the whole is greater than any of its parts," is an intuitive judgment; 
nothing more being required to convince us of its truth, than an attention to the 
ideas of whole and part Intuition, therefore, is no more than an immediate percep- 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of any two ideas. In every branch of know- 
ledge, there are some truths, which, when once understood, cannot be rejected; and 
these may be laid down as fundamental maxims. There are some truttis, also, which 
are so evident, that no media of proof could be found clearer than themselves^ and 
to which the mind necessarily assents; as, *« A part is less than the whole." 

4. Propositions which are intuitively evident, and made the foundation of other 
truths, are called .lisionw/ but the term is sometimes extended to those fundamental 
principles upon which a science depends, even if they require proof, or are derived 
fram a very extensive round of experience and observation. 

5. The Emdmwe ef Experience is one of considerable impOTtanoe. The degree of 
importance, however, to which it may be entitled, must principally depend on the 
closeness and accuracy of our observations on men and manners, on the paaung 
events of life, and the operations of our own minds. Where the judgment is mod, 
and the observation has oeen iudidous and extensive, our own experience ana that 
of others, are a good evidence tor truths which lie within our reach. Nor, in this case, 
should the dictates of experience be disreganled, even when tiie grounds of it c 



be shown. These remarks particularly and chiefly apply to that expoience whidi 
respects the maxims of prudence for the conduct of life. 

6. The Evidence qf Reasoning arises, when one truth is inferred or drawn from 
others by natural and just methods of agreement Thus, if we see the prints of hu- 
man feet on the sands of an unknown coast, we ii^ that the country u inhabited: 
if these prints appear to be/neifc, and also below the level of high water, we inf^ that 
the inhabitants are at no great distance: if the prints are those of naked feet, we 
it^fbr that these inhaUtants are savages ; if they are the prints of shoes, we inj^ that 
they are, in some degree, dviliaed. The inferences whidi are drawn from reasoning 
are turned conclusions. When the agreement or disagreement between two ideas is 
not readily perceived, we must have recourse to reasoning ; and if by a series of 
proofs we can ascertain the truth proposed, so tliat conviction shall accompany every 
step of the argument, we are then able to prove our asserticm, and the proposition is 
said to be denumatrable, and the train of reasoning is called a Demonstration, When 
we affirm, for instance, '* That it is iinposdUe for the same thing to be and not to be," 
whoever understands the terms used, perceives, at the first glance, the truth of what 
is asserted, nor can he bring himself to believe the contrary. But, if we say, «• This 
world had a beginning," the assertion is indeed equally true, but it does not ahine 
forth with the same degree of evidence. We find great difficulty in conceiving how 
the world could be created out ctf nothing, and are not brought to a full assent to the 
aM?rtion, until, by reasoning, we arrive at a clear view of flie absurdity involved in 
the contrary supposition. Hence, this proposition is of the kind we cfOl demonitra- 
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ble, as ita tnith* though not immediately perceived, may y;et be made evident, by 
means of other truths more known and obvious, from ivhich it follows as a necessary 
copaequenca The knowledge obtained by demonstration is what we properly term 
science, because, in every step o£ argument, it carries its own evidence with it. 

7< Tettimonp is a most important source of evidence. It is the only means by 
which we learn the existence of persons, facts, or things, which do not come under 
our own Immediate observation, and of whidi we have no direct proof. 

8. The essential conditions for the truth of testimony are, 1st, That the witnesses 
are eoH^tetent, both with respect to character and natural abilities, have had ade* 
quate opportunities for obtaining accurate information, and thus could not possibly 
be deceived themselves; and, 2nd, That they have no intention to deceive others. 
If, therefore, we can show that the witnesses were of good character, and of compe- 
tent understanding; that they could not by possibility be deceived themselves, nor 
have any desire or motive to deceive others, but that every motive which could 
operate was against their persisting in their testimony, we have every condition 
wnich is requisite for the full and firm conviction of the truth of their testimony. 

Now if we apply these Rules to the testimony which supports the histories con^ 
tained in the New Testament, we find that it is confirmed by each of th^ m. 

1. All the principal and most remarkable facts recorded in the New Testament, are 
of such a nature, that no man, who had the use of his faculties, could possibly be 
deceived. Healhig the maimed, feeding the hungry, giving sight to the blind, rais- 
ing the dead, are things of the truth of which every man would be capable of judging. 
These things were done openly, in the presence of hundreds and of thousands, many 
of whom were declared enemies, and would seek every opportunity to deny the facts, 
if they had not occurred. 

2. That the men testifying these facts were men of veracity, will be evident from 
the following consideration. In all their writings, there is such an artless simplicity, 
that the facts are merely related and left to speak for themselves; and their tendency 
is so plainly favourable to virtue, and so stronsly opposed to vice, that it is impossi- 
ble to imagine the writers were themselves wicked men and impostors. Nothing can 
be concaved more strange or incredible, than that the very fint book that was ever 
published in the world, containing a perfect system of morality,— «nd the book 
which has, in fact, introduced more virtue among men than any other, should have 
been written by impostors. 

3. The Testimony of the Apostles brought no worldly advantage to themselves, 
but, on the contrary, persecution, misery, and death. 

4. The Jewish and Boman magistrates were unable to detect any contradiction, 
fraud, or delusion, among the thousands of witnesses whom they examined, which 
they certainly would have done, if real miracles had not been wrought. 

5. The testimony of the first Christians is also confirmed by what is recorded con- 
cerning their numbers, their sufferings, and their constancy, by the heathen histo- 
rians ; especially by Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny. 

The sum of what has been stated is this; that the evidences in favour of Christi- 
anity axe so strone and satisfacicoy, that they must bring full and clear conviction 
to every unprejumoed inquiring mind. 

9. 0/ Words. As single words frequently stand for seve- 
ral ideas, it sometimes happens that one man makes a word 
include more or fewer ideas than another does. In this case, 
there will be danger of mistake between them ; for, though 
they make use of the same name, they do not mean the 
same ol^t It is proper, therefore, that in argument, or 
in communicating our knowledge to others, we should, at 
the very commencement of our subject, particularly attend 
to the definition of names whenever it is necessary ; that is, 
we should clearly explain what we mean by the principal 
words which form the subject of our discourse, and always 
suffix the same ideas to the words thus define^, unless we 
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fAve due notice of the ahenttion. There are two kinder of 
definition; the definition of fifardsy and the definition of 
things. 

10. The D^/iniHon of Words. A definition of a word is 
an explanation in what sense the word is nsed, or what 
idea or object we mean by it, and which may be expressed 
by any one or more of the properties, effiects, or circnra^ 
stances of that object, so as suffidenliy to distingoidi it 
from other objects. 

Thus, if I were to eiqtlaiii what T mean by the ward air, I Aottld My, It is that 
thin matter, whidi we axe continually inhaling or exhaling ; or, it is that fluid body 
In which the birds fly a little above the earth ; or, if is that which immediately en- 
co m pass es the slobe of earth and water. So, if I would explain what I meant by 
the word ;^gM, f might say, it is that medium wherd>y we see the eokairs and shascs 
of thinn ; or, it is that wmch distinguishes the day from the night. Xhese are ouied 
the definitions of the name. 

Thus, in defining a name, it is not necessary that we should explain the essence or 
nature of the thing ; for any manner of description that wiH sufficiently acquaint 
another person what we mean by such a word, is a sufficient definition for the name 
A synonymous word, or a mere n^ation of the contrary, <» sometimes a granunatiatf 
explicatiffli, is sufficient for this purpose ; thus, I might explain a sithere, by saying 
it u Bgkbei a Mangle, a figure that has three angles; an oval, that whkb has the 
shape of an egg; an oMma, a difficulty of bceathmg. 

11. The Definition of Things. The Definition of a thing, 
is the explanation of its general nature^ and those spee^ 
properties which distinguish it from every other thing. 

12. An acquaintance with the Classi^leetHon of objects is 
necessary in the business of defining things. 

13. In comparing a large nmnb^ of objects together, if 
I find that they all agree in some one particular, I class 
them together, and call the collection a Genus. On farther 
examination, if I observe, that though all these objects 
agree in some one particular, yet that they differ in others, 
I divide them, according to their resemblance to one ano- 
ther, into smaller parcels, and call these smaller parcels Spe- 
cies. On still farther examination, each one of these species 
may become a genus, because the individuals comprehended 
under it will admit another division. And thus we may 
divide and subdivide as long as there are common properties 
in which a few individuals or species agree. 

14. When several genera are classed together, as agree- 
ing in some common properties, th^ are oonsidered as 
forming a Superior Genus; and of these superior genera, a 
still higher may be formed, and so on till we come to thai 
which mcludes all subordinate genera, and is itself included 
by none. This is called by logiciaxis Genus Simmusn. The 
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genus summnm thus includes several subordinate or inferior 
genjera; and each of these may include others, and so on till 
we come to the lowest collection of individuals. 

15. That genus, which, in the scale of classification, is 
next above any species or genus, is called the Proaimate 
Chntis; and that species which, in the descending scale, is 
next below, is called the Proximate Species. Thus, if the 
species is Zebrc^ the Genus is Horse; the Proximate Genus 
is Hoofed Quadruped ; the next higher is Quadruped; the 
next is Animal; and the highest, or Genus Summum, is 
Being, If we make Being the genus, animal will be the 
proximate species ; if we make Aninud the genus, quad- 
ruped is the proximate species; and so in sJl the other 



16. Tliat property or collection of properties, by which 
a species is distmguished from all other species under the 
same genus, is cidled the Specific Difference ; and, in like 
manner, the properties which distinguish the genus from all 
other genera under the same order or superior genus, is the 
Generic Difference. — Thus, the species Zebra is distinguished 
from the other species of the horse tribe, by its hamiig 
stripes on its hack^ and this circumstance constitutes its Spe- 
cific Difference. The genus Horse is distinguished from all 
other hoofed animals, by its being whole Imfed; this consti- 
tutes its Generic Difference. 

17. The first point necessary, then, for a Definition, is 
to discover the general nature in which a thing more imme- 
diately agrees with other things that most resemble it, which 
is called the Proximate Genus, Then we are to discover the 
principal attribute, quality, or property, which constitutes 
its essence, and in which it differs from those which most 
resemble it, which is called its Specific Difference, Join these 
together, and the definition will be completed. Thus, 

A (Quadruped is an Animai with >tur .^ef. 

A Square is a Rectangle^ having aU ita sides equal 

A Rectangie is a ParaBdogram, having off Us angles right angles. 

Wine is Juice pressed from the grape. 

A mrdiM an Animai which flies in the air. 

A JMlnltion should be precisely adequate to the term defined t the words employed 
should be clearer and better known than the term defined ; and though no unneoesp 
sary terms should be used, yet, in definitions intended for those who are beginning 
any science, it Is better to err on the side of diffuseness than to employ terms which 
are not familiar. Thus, to define a Square, a four sided figure having all its sides 
eqiaal, and a0 ttt mglee rig^ angies, is much simpler than if I sakl^ a Square is on 
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•w i i fal g f ml reetmt^ Our nle oltfect in « DeBaitioo sboidd te, to five a distinct, 
cibar, and fordble xepreaentatioQ or diicriminatioii of the thing dgnifled. 

3. Jteaaonmg. 

1. Reasoning, Wlien we are unable to judge of the truth 
or falsehood of a proposition by the mere contemplation of its 
subject and predicate, we are constrained to use a medium, 
that is, to compare each of them with some third idea ; that, 
by seeing how far they agree or disagree with this third 
idea, we may be able to judge how to they agree or disa- 
gree with each other. That act of the mind by which the 
a^eement or difference between two ideas is ascertained, by 
the comparison of them with a third, is called Reasoning, 
Or, Reasoning may be stated to be, that act of the mind 
which proceeds from one judgment to another, founded upon 
the previous one. 

2. Language affords the signs by which the operatiims of 
the mind are expressed and communicated. An act of appre- 
hensioHy expressed in language, is called a term; an act of 
judgment^ & proposition ; an act ai reasoning^ an argument; 
and an argument stated at fM lengthy and in its ngtdar 
form^ is csSled a syllogism, 

3. The great art of reasoning consists in finding out such 
intermediate ideas, as, when compared with the others in 
the question, will furnish evident truths ; because it is only 
by such means that we can arrive at the knowledge of what 
is concealed and remote. Thus, if there are two lines, A 
and B, and we are ignorant whether they are equal or not, 
we must take a third line, C, and apply it to each of them ; 
if it agree with both of them, then we infer that A and B 
are equal ; but if it agree with one and not with the oth^^ 
then we conclude A and B are unequal; if it agree with 
neither of them, there can be no comparison* So, if the 
question be, whether " God must be worshipped," we seek 
a third idea ; suppose the idea of a Creator, and say, our 
Creator must he toorshipped; God w our Creator^ there- 
fore God must be worshim>ed. The comparisoB of this third 
idea with the two distmct parts of the question, requives 
two propositions, which are called the Premises: the third 
proposition drawn from them is the Conclusion^ in which 
the question itself is answered, and in which the subject 
and predicate are joined either in the negative or the alEbr- 
mative. 
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4. The foundation of all affirmatiye conclusions is laid in 
this general truth, that, so far as two ideas agree with any 
third idea, they agree between themselves. The character 
of Creator agrees with God, and worship agrees with a Cre- 
ator, therefore worship agrees with God. 

5. The foundation of all negative conclusions is this, that, 
when one of the two proposed ideas agrees with a third idea, 
and the other disagrees with it, they must disagree as fiir 
with each othw; as, for example, — " No sinners are happy; 
and if angels are happy, then angels are not sinners." Thus 
appears the strict notion of a sylfogism. 

9. A syUogvm consists of three propositions, so disposed, 
that the last is necessarily inferred from those which pre- 
cede it. As, 

B ( [ Major. Our Creator must be wor- 

•gj j The Premises. J shipped; 

a J (Minor. God is our Creator; 

QQ V Conclusion. Therefore, God must be worshipped. 

7. The first proposition, " Our Creator must be tcorship- 
ped^" is called the major; the second proposition, " God u 
our Creator" is called the minor proposition, and both of 
them are called the Premises. The tlurd term is called the 
Conclusion, 

8. The subject and predicate of the conclusion are called 
the extrevnes; that with which they are compared, is called 
the middle term or argument. Of the extremes, the predi- 
cate, as it is always taken in its full extent or comprehen- 
sion, is called the major, and the subject the minor term. 
That proposition which contains the predicate of the con- 
clusion, connected with the middle term, is usually called 
the Trao^r proposition, whereas, the minor proposition con- 
nects the middle term with the subject of the conclusion, 
and is sometimes called the assumption. 

9. When the syllogism is regularly composed, the mc^ 
proposition is genraraUy placed the first; the minor, the 
second; and the condnsion, the last. Thus, in the prece- 
ding syllogism, God, worshipped, and Creator, are the three 
terms of the syllogism. God and worshipped are the ex- 
tremes; God, the minor; worshipped, the major; and Cre^ 
ator, the middle term. 
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10. The other kinds of argnment are the JEpichirenMy Di- 
lemma^ Sorites, and Bnthymeme. 

1. The Epkhirema is an argument which contains the proof of the major or the 
miiior, or both, before it draws a oondusioa This is ftequently used in wiitfaig, in 
public speeches, and in common conversation, in order that each part of the diacoune 
may be confirmed, and put out of doubt, as it proceeds towards the conclusion whidi 
was chiefly designed. Thus, the oration of Cicero for Milo, comes under this Agntt 
«*It is lawful for a person to kill those who lie in wait to kill him, as is aDowed by 
the law of nature, and the practice of mankind. Now, Clodius laid in wait for Milo 
with that intention, as appears from liis guard of soldiers and his travelling armed ; 
■ ill Clodius." The first propoeition the c 



therefore, it was lawful for Milo to kill Clodius." The first proposition the orator 

-noves from natural equity, from the custom of nations, from exampka;— tiieaeoond 

i proves bv the arms, guards, &c, which Clodius had provided. And these two 



2. The Diiemma is an argument which, presuming that one of two different supposi- 
tions must be true, proves that one of them is false, and concludes that the other, 
therefore, must be true. Thus, *' If God did not create the world perfect in its kind, 
it must have been from want either of inclination or of power. But it could not have 
been from want either of inclination or of power;— Therefcne, he created the world 
perfect in its kind." For this figure to be correct, two things are required, 1st, The 
niU enumeration of all the particulars of a subject; 2nd, That it press the opponent 
(mly, and be not liable to be retorted with equal force upon the person who uses it. 

3. The SoHte$ is an argument consisting of a series at propoaitioos, in which the 
predicate of the first becomes the subject of the second, and so on, till, in the ooo- 
dusion, the subject of the first is joined with the predicate of the last; thus, **M 
taho love uH»dom, will earnestly desire it ;*' " All who earnestly desire it, will use the 

f means to obtain it ;" " All who use the means of obtaining it, wiU encoun- 



many difliculties ;** '* All who encounter dilBBculties, tmui exercde paHenee, pene- 
veranee, and Me^-denkU.' ' Therefore, att who tone uH$diom, mtui exercUe patience, per- 
tmeranee, and aelf-denkd. 

4. The Enthymeme is an argument in which the conclusion is drawn at once from 
one of the premises, vrithout the syllogistic form ; as, <* There is no true reh^oo 
without good morals ; therefore, a robber cannot be truly religious." This fbrms the 
most common kind of argument, both in conversation and in writing. 

11. Evident and certain arguments are called denKmstra- 
turns, A Demonstration a priori is, when the ^ect is pro- 
ved by its necessary cause ; as, " There is light, "because the 
sun shines." 

12. A Demonstration ct posteriori infers the cause from 
its necessary effect; thus, ''I infer that there has been 
the hand of some artificer here, because I find a curious 
figure." 

13. Some arguments are direct, immediately proving the 
proposition in question ; thus, • 

The Maker of the Universe must be a powerful Being;— 
the Universe exhibits innumerable proofs of the power exerted in its arrange- 
ment;— 
therefore, its Maker must be possessed of infinite power. 

Other arguments are indirect, proving the conclusion, by 
proving or disproving some proposition on which it depends; 
thus, 

If we would ascertain, " whether the moon be an opaque or a transparent body»** 
we mlfht reason indirectly by the following argument :—" Astronomers have shown 
that the moon's interposition between the sun and the earth occasions an edipae of 
the sun; but. if the moon were a transparent body, her interposition wouUnof 
eUcure the sun's light by an edipse, therefore, she is not transparent, but opaque" 
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Thus* the indirect mode of reasooiiig, by proving one altemstive of a question* 
refutes the other, and shows that it is untenable. 

Of indirect arguments there are three cases : Beductio 
ad absurdum^ proves the conclusion, by demonstrating the 
absurdity of the contradictory proposition. Argumentum d 
/ortioriy proves a less probable supposition upon which it 
depends, and, consequently, the original proposition is true, 
because it is more probable. Aiyumentum ex eoncegsOy 
proves a proposition on which it was agreed to rest the ori- 
ginal question. 

Argttmentum ad judtdutn, is an address to the reason of man. Argwnentum ad 
fidetHt an address to the faith of num. Argumentum ad ignorantiam, an address to 
our ignorance. Argumentum ad Aofn<nem« an address to our professed principles. 
Argumentum ad verecundiam, an address to our modesty. Argumentum ad paeawnee, 
eaa. address to the passions ;— od populum, to the people. 

14. When an argument carries the appearance of truth 
with it, and yet is erroneous, it is termed a Sophism, 

Of the various kind of Sophisms, the following are the principal:—!. Ignoratio 
Eteruhi, or a MMake of the QueetUmt is when something is proved which has no 
necessary connection or consistency with the point really under discussion ; and, con- 
sequently, aflbrds no real ground for determination respecting it. Thus, if the ques- 
tion, ** Whether excess or wine can be hurtful to him that drinks it,'* a person, by 
proving that it revives his «ptrite, gives a man eouraaef and makes him atnmg and 
4ictive, should take it for granted, that he has proved his pdnt, his conclusion would 
be wrong ; for the respondent may easily show, that though wine may do all this, 
yet it may be, finally, i]:^urious both to the soul and body of him that drinks it to 



2. Petitio Prindpii, or Begging the Quettion, is when the very thing to be proved, 
is taken for granted: thus, *• The human soul is extended through all the parts of 
the body, because it reeides in every member" The latter part of this sentence is no 
proof of the former, but merely the same thing in other words. 

3. ArfiUng in a Circle, is when the premises are proved by the conclusion, and the 
conclusion by the premises. 

4. Non eauea pro caued, is (usigning a false cause. Thus, '* Christianity, in the 
viimStive ages, was charged bv the heathens with all the calamities that befel the 
Boman Empire, because the Christians renounced the heathen gods and idols." 

5. Fallacia accidentis, is arguing frmn what is merely accidental to what is essen- 
tial ; thus, '* Learning and printing may have been the accidental cause of sedition^ 
in a state;'* <* Reading the Bible has been accidentally abused to promote heresies or 
destructive errors;" and for these reasons they have all been pronoimced evil things. 

6. A dieto secundum fwicT, ad dictum simpliciteri is when we argue from that which 
is true in particular circumstances, to prove that the same thing is true absolutely, 
and in all circumstances; thu8,<'*Livy writes fables and improbabilities when he 
describes prodigies and omens ; therefore, Livy's Boman History is never to be be^ 
lieved in any thing." 

7. The reverse of this is, when we argue from a moral universality which admits 
of some exceptions, as if it were a natural universality which admits of no excep- 
tions; as, if a traitor should argue from the sixth commandment, « Thou shtUt not 
km a man" to prove that he himself ought not to be hanged. The erroneousness of 
this kind of reasoning may be shown, by stating the difference between things in 
their absolute nature, and the same things considered with respect to particular times, 
places, persons, and circumstances. 

& Sophisms of Kguivpcation are when the argument depends upon the ambiguity 
of the terms; as, if we should argue thus, *<He that sends a book into the fight, 
desires it to be read ; he that throws a book into the fire, sends it into the light ; there- 
fore, he that throws a book into the fire, desires it to be read." This sort of fallacious 
reasoning is solved by showing the different senses of the words or phrases. Here, 
%ft/, in the major proposition, signifies the puMic view of the world: vn the minor, i* 
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rignifiei, Hie brigktHnt ofjiama and fin: the trUogimi has, therefore, four tenoos, 
or, nther, it has no midcUe term, and proves nothing; 

15. The principles by which we must prove the trath of 
every argument are, that the terms employed in it must be 
used in precisely the same sense throughout ; that the pre- 
mises themselves must be just, and must afford a full jus- 
tification of the conclusion. And, in appl3dnff these, sound 
sense and the habit of discrimination are our best guides. 

4. Method, 

The fourth operation of the Mind is Method^ or, the Ar- 
rtmgement of our thoughts in such an order as may enable 
us not only to discover unknown truths, but also to explam 
and confirm those truths that are known, or to impress 
them in the memory. Method requires a just distribution 
of all the parts of a subject, and that every thing of the 
same kind should be placed in its appropriate situation. 

In addition to what we have already advanced, It is proper here to explain the 
terms AnalysU, ^fnthetis, GenenUizaHon, and Analogy. 

1. When a whide sutdect is divided into its several parts, and we proceed regularly 
from generals to particular*, the method pursued is called the Analytic. An Analysis 
is made by observing the differences of things; in order that, by separating thuiffis 
that differ, we may become perfectly acquainted with each ; and so with the whofe. 
Thus, we may have a general notion oi an animal, but it is only by the study of 
anatomy we can gain an accurate knowledge of its cartilages, bones, veins, nerves, 
and all its other parts. This is the analytiis method, and is sometimes called the 
method of invention. 

2. When we begin with the moat simple principleg» and general truths, and pro- 
ceed by degrees to what is drawn from them, or compounded of them, we use the 
Synthetic method. Thus, the parts are united tOjffether according to th^ mutual 
connection and afiftnity, so as to show what kind of whole these parts will compose. 
In learning grammar, for instance, we first acquire the knowledge of letters; we 
combine them to make syllables : of syllables are composed words, and of words 
sentences and discourses. This is the Synthetic method, and is called also the method 
of tfwCrucfton. 

3. GenercUization is that process of the mind by which we observe and examine 
phenomena, and, from the examination of them, derive those general laws or prin- 
ciples agreeably to which they take place. When we arrive at the knowledge of some 
truth, by a close and accurate examination of every particular, under every variety 
of circumstuice, we have employed the principle of Induction t that is, we have drawn 
a general inference from a number of facts or experiments. 

4. There are numerous cases, however, in which experiment and induction cannot 
be employed. Here, analogical reasoning is often advantageous. By Analogyt the 
similarity of causes or general principles is inferred from the resemblance ox corre- 
spondence of circumstances. And where the things compared have really a great simi- 
larity in their nature, when we have reason to think that they are subject to the 
same laws, there may be a considerable probability in conclusions drawn from analogy. 
Thus, as in the example given in page 194, we may observe a great similarity between 
this earth and the other planets; thev all revolve round the sun, are subject to the 
same laws of gravitation; and, reasoning analogically, we may suppose, that as God 
has replenished this earth with creatures. He has done the same in other similar fwrts 
of the creation; and that, therefore, the planets, in all probability, are likewise 
inhabited by living creatures. But it ought to be observed, that, as this kind of rea- 
soning can afford only probable evidence at the best, so, unless great caution be used, 
we are apt to be led into error by it. For, we are sometimes disposed to concdve a 
greater similitude between things than really exists. 
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ADVICE TO THE STUDENT, 

ON THE MENTAL HABITS NECESSARY FOB THE ATTAINMENT, 
RETENTION, AND READY APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE. 



In concluding this work, I have thought it advisable to 
present the young student with a few hints on the Mental 
Habits which are necessary for the Attainment^ Eetention^ 
and Bead^ Application of Knowledge. The utility of in- 
serting such observations in this place will, it is hoped, be 
so obvious, as to render it unnecessary to adduce any argu- 
ments in £a.vour of such a mode. 

I. ON THE ATTAINMENT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

In treating of this subject, I shall consider first. The 
mental habits which obstruct; and, secondly. Those which 
eontribnte to adwince the Attainment of Knowledge. 

1. Mental Habits wkick obstruct own Progress. 

1. Hie first great obstacle to aU adwmcement m Jcnowledge is, the 
pwrswit cf a multiplicity of objects aJt once. 

When we aie huiried from object to object, devoting a little time 
to this and a little to that, our attention is divided, our eneigies. be- 
come enfeebled, sufficient time is not allowed for forming dear ideas 
upon any one subject, the impressions made upon the mind are faint, 
and, of course, transient ; we thus become confused, and as no progress 
IB made, no satis£M^ion can be derived. 

In no respect, therefore, is wisdom more evinced than in knowing 
fffhcct things we ought to attempt, and to what extent we can go. Thus, 
what might be proper for one who has the disposal of his own time, 
would be the very reverse to another who is not so favoured. But in 
either case, our rule holds good. For, the more numerous are the 
objects which a man pursues, under any circumstances, the less time 
he has to devote to each, and the less improvement he will, conse* 
quently, make. By aiming at too much, he may lose all. 

On the contrary, by confining, for a time, our attention to those 
subjects which ore the most important^ and which are the foundfttion 
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of othen, our prognm will be oertain and ispid ; and, haying tasted 
the pleasure of sacoess, we sludl enter, with an enlarged mind and an 
accelerated desire, upon the pursuit of others. This has been the 
method adopted by all those men who hare been distinguished for 
profound and varied knowledge. Aiming only at few things, they 
conquered; — Shaving dug deep the foundations, they could erect a solid 
superstructure. 

2. An evU tvnUlair to the preceding is, a multiplidty 0/ books. 

Whateyer adyautages we may deriye from haying access to an ex- 
tensiye library when our educational career is completed, we can deriye 
none till that period has amyed. For the student is thus tempted 
te read other works than those which ought to engage his attention ^ 
and, by being diverted from the main object of his pursuit, he never 
advances beyond the mere elements. We do not deny that much 
superficial knowledge has sometimes been acquired by this means, 
but this is not of much value, nor of much practical utility : what 
we recommend is, the acquicdtion of solid, and not of heterogeneous 
and superficial knowledge, of vigorous and not of desultory, mental 
habits. We need scarcely say, that the same remarks are equally 
applicable with respect te the numerous periodicals at present issu- 
ing from the press. However advantageous they may be at a sub- 
sequent period, they are not adapted te extend the knowledge or 
improve the habits of the yovmg P^il» or of him who wishes te study 
systematically. 

We would not only dissuade the young and diligent student from 
procuring a multiplicity of books and perusing periodicals, but also, 
till he is more advanced, from possessing two books on the same sub- 
ject. For, should he, when reading the one he has selected, come te a 
part which he conceives te be a little difficult, instead of thinking it 
out, be immediately turns to the other, like a boy who, in trandating 
a classical work contuning notes at the foot of the page, glances hiB 
eye to the explanatory note, instead of exerting his mind and con- 
suiting his grammar and dictionaiy. Besides, as these authors may 
be dififerent both in their arrangement and in their mode of explana- 
tion, we become bewildered instead of instructed, and cannot, with 
any degree of ease, retain the facts contained in either. 

8. Tke third obsttteU to reed im^mnfement is, that of hurrying tiirougb 
an amihor. 

When a man proceeds more quickly than the understanding and a 
due examination of the subject will permit, it may be truly said, thak^ 
the iaster he travels, the farther he is from the right road. He may 
thus devour whoie libraries, and yet possess no solid knowledge. His 
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ejes lutYe glided with iftpiditj otot iSke pages, but his ideas hare Tan- 
iahed like the shadows of a cloud fljing oTer a field in a summei's 
daj. 

These rapid readers, not haying time to think, genetallj take for 
granted the accuracy of all they rea4. It is enough for them to say, 
'they haye read it/ and, 'tkertfore it must he true.' Now, if the 
young student will consider only for a moment, he will easily perceiye 
that this is not the way to gain knowledge. Time, and thought, and 
la))our, are the price which she demands. 

4. TliefotirihimpedimeifU to knowledge is, that 0/ changing the books 
or the object ofpwrmuit. 

There are indiyiduals who can nerer be charged with haying read 
a book iJvrough, be it eyer so hastily ; for they read a little in one and 
then lay it aside for another, which in its turn shares the same fate as 
its predecessor ; or, perhaps, they commence quite a different branch 
of study. Fully resolyed to prosecute with yigour this last chosen 
subject, they purchase the necessary books, &c., but, alas 1 some kind 
associate interferes, some lecture is to be heard, or some great meeting 
]S to be attended, and this changes their yiews again. Indiyiduals of 
this class may be compared to a man perpetually changing his route, 
always setting off, but neyer aixiying at the place of destination. 

We haye known seyeral indiyiduals of respectable talents and tole- 
rably industrious habits, anidous also to obtain knowledge, who haye 
neyer deriyed any satisfaction from the efforts which they haye made. 
After haying formed their plan, eyen deliberately, and pursued it for 
some time with diligence, they haye perhaps mingled in some com- 
pany in which the particular subject of their study has been depreci- 
ated, and, simply from their inability to reply to the objections which 
haye been adduced, they haye been tempted to relinquish it, and com- 
mence another. But they should haye remembered, that thou^ they 
wefe unable to giye a reply, yet a reply, and a satisfiEMstoiy one too, 
might perhaps haye been giyen. All that an indiyidual should do in 
this case, therefore, is to re-ezamine the reasons for his pursuing this 
or that study ; and if, from just reasoning, and talking it oyer with 
some person older and more qualified to decide than himself, he should 
feel oonyinoed of the benefits to be ultimately deriyed, let him make a 
determmed stand against all opposition; for, want of success is fre- 
quently attributable to waste of energy, rather than to deficiency of 
abilities. Indeed, it will generally be found, that great attainments 
depend more upon persevenmoe and the adoption of a proper method, 
than upon great endowments; for, fiunilties i^parontly moderate, be- 
come, by proper discipline, strong and yigorous; and '^energy of 
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mind, tike jNNPer in mecfaanigm, if once attained, may be directed and 
applied to a yariety of objects." 

5. The fifth obstade to our progreu in hnawledge is, punuimg U «» 
a desnltory fnanmer. 

Though a certain d^ree of ynriet j may aocaiBi(»ially oon^bate to 
vender study agreeable, and though it may sometimes be necaeBarf to 
fofego study altogether, and enter into liydy oonrersation, or ei^age 
in some proper amusement, that the mind may be refreshed, yet these 
interruptions must neither be long nor frequent, lest a habit of idle- 
ness or listlessness be engendered. Itwillbefoundthataf%|0ru2arand 
tenqtenUe application of the mind to study, will enable a maai to ae^ 
quire more knowledge, and with greater ease, than the most intense 
study, with long or frequent intermisnons. 

6. The latt obstade vfhd(A we ^laU notice i»j ^Mi of waadering frem 
the subject. 

There are individuals, and not a iew, who, on reading an author, 
frequently stop, not to ihmk of what they are reading, bui to fiMcse. 
Some extraneous idea has occurred to theb minds^ which absorbs 
their attention, and prerents them from proceeding. Now, Uiis habit 
of rer^e or musing, almost ineritably gives the imaginaticm an un* 
due influence, and, perhaps, more than any other qualil^, unfits the 
mind from making any advances in knowledge. On this subject we 
shall speak more particularly in a subsequent part. 

2. Habits which eoTOnbute to adwrnce our Progress. 

After having pointed out those habits whidi retard our improve- 
ment, I now proceed to explain those which will advamoe our parogssBS. 

1. The first thing is, to form a proper plan of study. 

In forming his plan, the student should take into account his pie^ 
sent acquirements. In by fiu: the majority of instances of those who 
are their own instructors, it will be found better to be^ with woi^ 
containing the rudiments of any Art or Science rather than with laiger 
Treatises. 

By thus be^nning at the Elements, the road is rendered more eaey 
and pleasant, and the mind becomes gradually prepared to o(»nbat 
with difficulties. Indeed, a proper beginning is the foundation of all 
fiiture success, and is one of the great secrets of education. Whatever 
time is devoted to this preparatoiy training, is so much time gained. 
On the oontraiy, by commencing with subjects that are difficult, the 
mind is put to a stretdi beyond its strength, and, like the body, 
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tliamed at lifting too heary a weight, frequently has its force broken, 
and is rendered unfit for yigorous exertions in future. 

Assuming, then, that the student has seen sufficient reason for 
adopting the plan we have proposed, we would urge the necessitj of 
peraevercmce ; for, howeyer excellent a plan may be of itself, it will 
be totally useless without a firm, determmed persevercmce on the .part 
of the student. He must, henceforth, and for ever, reject the absurd 
prattle of those who are constantly asserting, that method and rules 
are unnecessary for geniuses. High excellence, be it eyer remembered, 
neyer was attained by the greatest and noblest of Nature's sons, but 
by the constant application of all the mental faculties. " It is a 
common, but a yery ill-founded prejudice,*' remarks the author of the 
Pursuit of Knowledge, ''to imagine that any thing like regularity or 
diligence is either impracticable to high genius or unfayourable to its 
growth and exercise. Perfect self-control is the crowning attribute of 
the yery highest genius, which, so far, therefore, from unfitting its 
possessor to submit, either in the management of his time or the 
direction of his thoughts, to the restraints of arrangement and system, 
enaUes him, on the contrary, to yield to them as if he felt them not ; 
and which, by exerting this supremacy oyer itself, achieyes, in &ct, 
its greatest triumphs. It is true, that its far-seeing eye will often 
discern the error or inadequacy of theories and rules of discipline, 
which, to a narrower yision, may seem perfect and incontroyertible, 
and will, accordingly, yiolate them with sufficient audacity. But, 
when it does so, it is out of no spirit of wanton outrage, or from any 
inaptitude to take upon itself the obligations of a law; but merely 
because it must of necessity reject the law that is attempted to be 
imposed upon it, in order to be enabled to obey a higher and more 
comprehensiye law of its own. It would be well if those would think 
of this, who, feeling within themselyes merely a certain excitement 
and turbulence of spirit, the token, it may be, of awakening powers, 
but as certainly the eyidence of their immaturity and weakness, mis- 
take their feyerish yolatility, and unsettledness of purpose, for what 
they haye been taught to call the lawlessness of genius ; and thereupon 
famcy it is incumbent upon them to fly from all manner of restraint, 
as perilous to their high prerogatiye. Genius is neither aboye law, 
nor opposed to it ; but, proyided only that the law to which it is pro- 
posed to subject it be one worthy of its obedience, finds its best strength, 
as well as its most appropriate embellishment, in wearing its fetters. 
Art, which is the manifestation of genius, is equally the manifestation 
of judgment ; which instead, therefore, of being somethin^^ irreconcil- 
able with a genius, may, from this truth, be discerned to be not only 
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its moei natural ally, bat, in all its hi^est cnatians, its indispeiUNilile 
auodate and fellow-labouier." 

2. The »eoond ivgwmte far the aUaimmeiU qf loMwUdge ia, the kabU 
of fixing our undiyided attention upon the tulbject under considerth 
Horn. 

Want of miooBBs in studj^ ariaea frequently, not so much firom the 
nature of the subject itself, as from the difficulty we experience in pre- 
venting our thoughts from wandering. 

The first step to be taken in order to fix the attention, is to remoye 
all those obstacles and temptations which would retard opr progress. 
A Tariety and recurrence of outward objects, hare great influence in 
distracting the attention ; the diligent student must, therefore, with- 
draw to retirement and silence, and thus preclude, in some degree, the 
solicitations which arise from external things. 

But there are other enemies besides those from without. The me- 
nury and imagination are erer actiye in withdrawing our attention 
from the proper subjects of study. To these may be added, restless- 
ness, impatience, anxiety, and whatever tends to agitate the mind or 
depress the spirits. But, from whaterer source, and in whatever shap^ 
the impediments to attention spring up, the student must endeayour 
to throw them off with spirit and determination ; for nothing impor- 
tant can be attained without dose and strenuous application. What- 
eyer difficulty may attend our first efforts in the attainment of this 
valuable object, repetition will render eyeiy effort easier, and practice 
will induce the habit. 

One expedient, sometimes adopted when the attention begins to flag, 
is to read aloud ; another is, to dose the book, and tiy to recollect or 
write down what we have been reading. 

3. A thdrd requmte i», rightly and /«% to iinder$tand the meeaning 
of an €mthor; for, wUeee we aoauetom owse^ve* to affix to every word 
and aetUenoe its proper eign/ffiooitum, ow ideas of the mtbjeet wiU be in- 
dittinct, and our eon<!inrioni erroneous. 

First. Consider the signification of those words and phrases, ac- 
cording to the import usually attadied to them by persons of the 
same nation, and about the same time as that in which the author 
lived. 

Secondly , Compare the words and phrases in one place of an author 
with the same or kindred words and phrases used in other places of 
the same author; these are generally called paraUel passages. This 
rule is particularly applicable with respect to the Scriptures. 
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Thirdlj. Observe the scope and design of the writer in that par- 
ticalar chapter, section, or paragraph, in which th^ word or phrase 
occurs, and this will assist us in ascertaining the true meaning. 

Fourthly. Consider not only the person who is introduced as speak- 
ing, but the persons to whom the speech is directed, the circumstances 
of time and place, the temper and spirit of the speaker, as well as the 
temper and spirit of the hearers. Thus, to interpret the Scriptures 
properly, a person should be well acquainted with the Jewish customs, 
and also, with the ancient Roman and Grecian times and manners. 

Kfthly. In matters of dispute, we should never, from any prejudice 
of party spirit, warp the sense of the writer to our own opinion, but 
fairly and honestly understand it as the author intended it. We 
should also dismiss all passion, malice, envy, pride, or opposition to an 
author; by which we may be easily tempted to put a false and invi- 
dious construction upon his words. 

Sixthly. It has been recommended, with respect to a work of im- 
portance, first to read it through in a rather cursory manner, previ- 
ously to our reading it with studious attention ; because there may be 
several difficulties which cannot be distinctly understood, without a 
clearer comprehension of the author's whole scheme. In such trea- 
tises, many difficulties which present themselves at first, maybe solved 
as we proceed. Those passages, however, which require more than 
ordinaiy attention, should be marked for a closer examination after- 
wards. 

4. A fourth requisite is, to ditcriminate hehoeen true cmd false 
reasoning. 

This is one of the most important, and one of the most difficult of 
all the requirements that we have enumerated ; and to be fully acted 
upon, requires a gradual procedure. Thus, it would be absurdjio ex- 
pect a boy of fourteen or sixteen, or even an adult who has not been 
much accustomed to attend to a train of reasoning, to ascertain on 
which side the truth lies, from the arguments adduced by Dr. Whately 
in favour of the Syllogism, and those given by Dr. Campbell in opposition 
to it. To determine in such cases with propriety, requires some expe- 
rience in the art of argumentation. 

5. A fifth requisite is, to endea/vour to arrive at general principles on 
aU the subjects to which our aUention is directed. 

In every kind of knowledge, whether art, science, or religion, there 
are some fixed principles with which we must become thoroughly ac- 
quainted. These will serve as a safe guide in all our subsequent 
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inqnirieB, and frequently ae a test of the truth or fiUlacy of our oon- 
dunons. Such is that great principle in natural philosophy, the doc- 
trine of grayitation, or the mutual tendency of all bodies towards 
each other, by whiph Sir Isaac Newton accounted for a multitude of 
appearances in the hearenly bodies as well as on the earth. Such is 
that principle of morality giyen us by our Sayiour, ** Do to others as 
you would hare them do to you ;" which should be the rule of action 
towards our neighbour. And such, also, are those principles in reli- 
gion, " That a rational creature is accountable to his Maker for his 
actions;" " That the soul of man is immortal," &c. We must, how- 
erer, be careful to admit nothing as an established prindple whidi is 
not just and true; for an error in primciple may engender thouioinde 
inpraeUce, 

It is not, of course, to be expected that we can airiye at absolute 
certainty on eyeiy subject of inquiry, as there are many things beyond 
the limited comprehension of man. Tet we must balance arguments 
as justly as we can, and dedde according to the preponderance of 
eyidence, be that eyer so snuiIL This course will enable us to form 
a probable opinion : and these probabilities frequently determine a 
thousand actions in human life, and sometimes eyen in matters of 
religion. 

6. Besides caref^ and <UtentiveRe€idii^,ih^e are oth£rm(^ 
contribute towards the attainment of Knowledge; and these are Obser- 
vation and IirrESTiojTiojr. 

By Observation is here meant, that notice which the mind takes of 
the occurrences of human life, whether they are sensible or intellec- 
tual, whether relating to persons or things, to ourselyes or otheiis. 
Whateyer we see, hear, or feel, or perceiye by sense or consdousness, 
may be included under this head. 

To investigate, in the original acceptation of the word, signifies to 
search for an unknown object, by obserying and following the traces 
which it has left, in the path which leads to its unknown situation. — 
See p. 191. 

7. Attendance on Lectv/res is another means of improying in know- 
ledge ; but, it is necessaiy, that we should haye some preyious acquain- 
tance with the subject, and afterwards, examine and treasure up the 
knowledge thus acquired. Lectures heard under these drcumstanoes 
will be beneficial, and particularly if the Lecturer is eminently quali- 
fied to conmiunicate his knowledge, and possessed of suitable appa- 
ratus. 
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n. OP THE RETENTION OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 

The Retention of our knowledge depends upon the Memoiy; we 
shall; therefore, speak of the uni)ortanoe and cultiration of the Me- 
mory. 

By the Memory we understand, that faculty by which the mind re- 
tains and recalls the ideas which it has preyiously reoeired. 

The Importcmce of the memory has been much undervalued by 
seyeral writers on education, who, perhaps, from haying seen the me- 
moiy aione cultivated during the period of childhood, have gone to the 
opposite extreme of scarcely cultivating it at all. But this is a most 
dangerous error; for, why labour to acquire what we cannot retain? 
Without memoiy, the mind of man would be a perfect blank, destitute 
of past impressions, past reasonings, past conclusions, past experienoe, 
and, consequently, unfit for the conduct of life and the pursuits of 
science. 

1. The memory, if judiciously cultivated, assists the judgment; for 
a proper conclusion depends, in some measure, on a survey and com- 
parison of several things placed together before the mind. When we 
set these various objects before us, we are then enabled to determine 
that such and such ideas are to be joined or disjoined, to be affirmed 
or denied, and this in consistency with the other ideas connected 
with the same subject. Now, there cannot be this comprehensive sur- 
yey of many things without a tolerable memory; and, as we can judge 
of the future only by reviewing things that are past, it will frequently 
happen that, by the omission of one important idea or object, our 
conclusion is rendered erroneous. 

2. The ready and accurate recollection of words and their different 
flexions, of elementary principles, definitions, and formulsB, is of great 
and almost essential importance in the acquisition of knowledge ; and . 
when this readiness and accuracy of memory have not been early cul- 
tivated, the difficulty of acquiring facility in any one branch of know- 
ledge is considerably increased. 

3. Every one knows that the mere conmiunication to others of the 
gubstamoe of an eloquent passage which we have heard or read, pro- 
duces a veiy difierent impression on the minds of the hearers firom 
what it would have done, had it been delivered in the exact words of 
the author or speaker. 

4. It has been recommended, as a means of strengthening the me- 
mory and improving the power of expression, frequently to commit 
to memoiy, in the most accurate manner (not indeed till they are 
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understood)^ select portions from the best writers^ and repeat them to 
some friend. But we think that there are additional oonsideEationfl 
to recommend the judicious adoption of this practice. When the 
noble sentiments and exact expressions of great men are thus well 
impressed upon the mind, thej not only improTe and gratify it, but 
form, as it were, the germs of future thought and excellence. Ideas, 
unconnected with words, fade from the memory much sooner than 
when they are so connected. ''In sickness, and often in old age^" 
remarks Dr. Carpenter, ''the reasoning powers become languid; and 
the vigour of the mind, which would supply a suooession of intaresting 
thoughts, is lost under the pressure of disease or gradual decay. In 
such circumstances, the mind dwells upon the present impressions of 
pain or weakness, and can scarcely raise itself above them ; but if the 
memory has been well stored, in the early part of life, with useful 
and interesting combinations of words, they will often recur, at sudi 
periods, without an effort and without fatigue, and fumifdi subjects of 
thought which will soothe and even cheer. They who are subject to 
any degree of mental depression, disabling them from active efforts to 
point out a channel for their thoughts, often find such suggestions of 
the memory an important relief to them. And we need not say to 
those who have a religious turn of mind, that these remarks are pe- 
culiarly applicable to those devotional comporations and expressions 
which, where they have been early and deeply impressed on the mind, 
occur at the call of association to support, to strengthen, and to com- 
fort ; and which, thus suggested by the memory, have, in innumerable 
instances, allayed the emotions of passion and desire, or poured balm 
into the wounded heart." 

Cultivation of the Memory. 1. The first requbite in the cultivation 
of the memory is, the diligent and vigorous exercise of the csttendon; 
for, when the attention is strongly fixed on any subject, that subject is 
more readily apprehended, and much longer retained in the mind. 
If, therefore, we wish to possess a retentive memory, we must avoid 
running from subject to subject, and merely skimming over the sur- 
face of things : we must dwell upon a subject if we ¥riah the impres- 
sion to be permanent. 

2. A clear and distinct perception of things is highly conducive to 
their retention. So, also, is a proper selection of those things which 
we wish to remember. 

3. Arrcmgement greatly assists the memory. So numerous are the 
details, facts, and principles, which ought to be recollected, that, to be 
able to recall them in their proper relations, and to apply them to the 
various purposes of aigument or illustration, it is absolutely neoessaiy 
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to daasify them under their appropriate heads. This rule is one of 
the greatest importance. And it is no little recommendation of a 
treatise^ that, whilst its arguments are clearly apprehended by the 
mind, the arrangement of its different parts is easily retained by the 
memory. 

4. The prindiple of associoHon contributes in giving strength and 
fuality to the operations of the memory, and, particularly in those 
branches of knowledge which haye a conmion basis, or which bear 
upon a common object. 

5. A frequent review and careful re>pebUum of the knowledge which 
we haye acquired, have a great influence in imprinting it on the me- 
mory. For this purpose it is useful, at the end of a chapter or section, 
to close the book and try to recollect all that you haye read. Proceed 
in this manner through the whole work, and, at the end, let the 
whole be reyiewed. Wh^i one work on any subject has been thus 
studied, all additional facts, deriyed from whatever source, may be 
easily ranged under their appropriate heads. 

TaOemg orer to a friend, what we have been reading or hearing, is 
an excellent means of impressing it upon the memory. Even talking 
aiond to one's self, has been adopted by individuals who have not had 
on opportunity of conversing with others. 

Whilst, therefore, we would ever have judgment considered as of 
the first importance, yet, to assist our judgment, and to make any im- 
provement either in art, science, language, or religion itself, our me- 
mories must be assiduously cultivated. 

III. ON THE READY APPLICATION OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 

The ready application of our knowledge depends on OoTi/veraoHon, 
Reflection, and Oom^f>08iti(m, 

OowderactHon, 

Beading, Study, and Betirement, are necessary to give solidity to 
our knowledge ; but to render it easy and familiar, it must frequently 
become the subject of our conversation. The man who has read and 
thought much, but who has been accustomed to a solitary life, will 
frequently, in company, be at a loss for words to express himself 
clearly, even upon those subjects with which he is the most familiar ; 
and, thus, undiscenung persons may attribute to ignorance what is due 
only to want of practice. 

We would, therefore, recommend the student ^ho has not the ad- 
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vantage of an able instructor, to attach himself, if possible, to a/ew 
8eUct individuals of industrious and virtuous habits, who would be 
disposed to study the some ifixJbjed as himself, and adopt the tame books. 
In this case, he will find the following hints of some service. 

1. When a portion of a book has been read, it should become the 
subject of conversation. By this means it will be impressed upon 
the mind, and some parts of it may, perhaps, be rendered muck 
plainer than they were before. By this means, also, it can be ascer- 
tained whether or not, the opinions which have been formed are correct. 
In some cases, we may see reason to modify them, in others, perhaps, 
to change them altogether. Thus, the defects of our own private medi- 
tation may be remedied by the superior knowledge, or by the judicious 
remarks of our friends. And thus, also, those peculiarities of man- 
ners, as well as of sentiment, which are frequently contracted by dose 
and confined study, are removed, and we learn to express our senti- 
ments in a style which is calculated to render them pleasing and 
instructive. 

2. In free and friendly conversation, our intellectual powers are 
more animated, and our spirits act with superior vigour in the pursuit 
of truth. By mixing with men whose minds are nearly on a level 
with our own, the fire of a laudable emulation is kindled, and new 
and admirable thoughts are frequently elicited. Old and useful facts, 
also, are brought to remembrance, and the hidden treasures of know- 
ledge, with which reading, observati(m, and study, had before furnished 
the mind, are unfolded and displayed. 

3. It must, however, be distinctly borne in mind, that, in such con- 
versation, eveiy thing that tends to provoke passion should be utterly 
banished. No sharp language, no noisy exclamations, no sarcasms or 
biting jests, should ever be heard ; no invidious consequences should 
be drawn from another's opinions, no wilful perversion of another's 
meaning, nor any absurd construction of an innocent mistake ; nor 
should there be any triumph, even when there is evident victory on 
our side. The impartial search of truth requires calmness and sere- 
nity, temper and candour, and not passion, pride, and damour. 

R^lection. 

" By Reading," observes Watts, "we become acquainted with other 
men's experience ; by Observation, we are led to examine objects that 
come under our own immediate notice ; by Conversation, we receive 
or impart knowledge in a lively and animated manner ; by Study, we 
are enabled to ascertain the correctness or incorrectness of any argu- 
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ment ; and, by Beflection, we make wliateyer knowledge we may have 
acquired by any of the preceding methods our own property." — 
See p. 192. 

CompoMon. 

At the close of a chapter or portion of a work, the student is recom- 
mended frequently to express, in wrUmg, as much of the subject as he 
can recollect. 

This method will bring to the test the extent and accuracy of his 
knowledge. We are apt to Imagine, if we can express ourselves tole- 
rably well on any subject in conversation, that our ideas are, conse- 
quently, clear and accurate. But, the moment we attempt to embody 
them in writing we perceive our deficiencies, we find that the boun- 
daries of our knowledge are much narrower than we were willing to 
believe, that the chain of thought which appeared to us entire, is, in 
many parts, weak and defective. 

By instituting a comparison between our own efibrts and the ori- 
ginal, we shall also discover to what extent we have succeeded in 
retaining the significancy and appropriateness of the author's expres- 
sions, and the correctness of his construction; and thus, we shall 
gradually acquire an extensive vocabulary and a correct diction. For 
additional remarks, on this subject, the student must consult the 
preceding pages. — Bee pp. 221, 222. 

CONCLUSION. 

Me€t8(m8 showmg that the improvement of the Understcmdmg is only 
a means to a specie cfnd, hy servvng as cm auanliary to the better know- 
ledge and regulation of ovArsel/ves, 

The first object of every rational man should be, — ^the knowledge 
of himself. *' Mam, know thyself" was a precept so estimable to the 
ancients, as to be attributed to divine inspiration. It is, however, a 
sentiment more firequently praised than understood. We attend to 
the various objects around us, and to our ordinary pursuits, but, of the 
nature of our faculties, passions, and affections, we frequently form 
only a faint conception, or a very partial estimate. If the knowledge 
and cultivation of our faculties are essentially necessary to preserve 
us firom ignorance and error, the regulation of our passions and affec- 
tions is not less necessary to preserve us £rom vice and folly. He who 
possesses an intimate acquaintance with himself, and a due control 
pver his passions, may meet every changing scene, every unexpected 
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temptation^ and eyeiy difficulty^ witii becoming fortitude and piii« 
dence : whilst he who is destitute of these qualities, though admixed 
for the brilliancy of his wit and the extent of his learning, can nerer 
eojoj that inestimable blessing — peace of mind. 

But the knowledge of oursriyes, like ereiy other yaluable branch of 
knowledge, requires a regular and gradual procedure in the attain- 
ment. In the intellectual and moral, as well as in the material woild, 
whatever is intended for strength and durability adyanoes by slow de* 
grees to maturity ; and as nature, though slow, is oyer operative and 
vigilant, we ought to follow her pian, and be guided by her example. 
The man who seldom considers the causes of his own actions, and of 
the actions of others, and xaiely strives to excel his former self, is cer* 
tainly not making progress in self-knowledge. In order to become 
acquainted with ourselves, we must scrutinize the operations of our 
own minds, and the excursions of the ima^nation : at the close of each 
day we should call to mind every transaction, and ascertain whether 
we could not have acted better ; with greater diligence and connstency. 
This practice will induce us to be more vigilant and circumspect, and 
give us a better acquaintance with the motives and aims of our difib- 
rent enterprises and actions. In observing important transactions and 
interesting events, we should endeavour to trace them to the causes 
and motives from which they sprang; to observe in what manner cer- 
tain actions contribute to an individual's advancement in the ways of 
virtue or of vice. And as hunum nature, in all ages and in eveiy 
country, is the same, though varied in its developments by modifying 
circumstances, the careful perusal of ancient and modem history, and 
of well-written biography, will greatly contribute towards self-know- 
ledge and self-improvement, as it will furnish the mind with maxims 
and rules of conduct useful in similar cases. Knowledge derire^ 
however, from these sources, ought, as we have before observed, to be 
accompanied and rectified by daily observation, according to place and 
circumstance, and applied with discrimination and sound judgment. 

The first beneficial result arising from self-knowledge, is the cosh 
viction of the necessity oi wnderstomdvng what are the varumt dmbiet 
of fmr respective stations; for no man can perform duties, of the ]ia> 
ture of which he is totally ignorant. To have our knowledge to seek 
when it should be applied, must be truly painful and humiliating* 
But to have our minds well-stored in this respect before we take our 
stations in life, and to understand our duties thoroughly, will givB OB 
a confidence in ourselves unknown to the idle and ignorant. 

Happy, therefore, is the youth who diligently ascertains what are 
the qwdifications suited to his station, that he may judge of his eim 
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fttnesB for ity or torn hifi mind to such e^eisifies and attainments as 
MO a^^iropriate, and likelj to be most beneficial in assisting him. If 
the station ia which he intends to move requires great and yarious 
knowledge^ he will take care to avoid a premcUm'e entrcmce upon its 
tkitiee, the nature of which he does not fully comprehend. He will 
detennine to excel in those attainments which are preparatory to his 
fiituiie duties, — in the studies usuaUy prescribed by a liberal educor 
thnj he will peroeiye, that all superiority in these will conduce to 
similar superiority when he shall erentually take the station for which 
this labour is intended to qualify him. 

■ Self-knowledge not only impresses upon us the necessity of using 
ofur most assiduous endearours to wnderstamd our duties^ but also to 
perform those duties with strict honour and fidelity. 

B/Kitii/ikde implieif, not merely a steady attention to our yarious du- 
ties, but a firm and undeyiating attachment to truth. It is only this 
principle which will be a guide to us in specific difficulties, and a 
guaxd against peculiar temptations. We must^ indeed, expect that 
an adherence to it will sometimes subject us to loss ; honourable con- 
duct may not at first be peiceiyed, it may require to be perseyered in 
for years before it is duly appreciated; chicanery and impudence may, 
for a time, bear away the palm, but inyincible uprightness of conduct 
win ultimately be triumphant. But, in order to be wprighJt in the 
discharge of our duty, we vmst he dedsive. He who is accustomed to 
think for himself, to consider a subject in all its bearings, and who, at 
the some time, possesses control oyer his passions, is not likely to be 
dlyerted fi:om his purpose by any temptation which may come in his 
way, or any unfounded objection to his plans. Though slow and 
deliberate in deciding, a decision once formed, and formed upon right 
principles, he will act upon with energy and perseyerance. To be 
faiUhfiU, we must perform all our duties, those that are difficult and 
hwdensome as well as those that are easy. The faithful man will 
suffix neither ease, nor company, nor amusements of any kind to in- 
terfere with his duties ; he will perform them, though eyery worldly 
motlye should tempt him to neglect or yiolate them ; no adyerse dr- 
camstance will change his resolution ; no difllculty, no malignity, stop 
his progress. 

As, howeyer, there is nothing to giye reason the perfect control and 
goyecnment of aj^ite and passion^ nor to support and perpetuate an 
imdeyiating course of pure and upright conduct, but the influence of 
riffkit principles, it is of the utmost importance that we ascertain the 
oofieetness of those principles which we adopt. Now, the centre of 
truth, of purity^ of perfection^ is God. He is and must be the source 
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of eyeiy blessings and of eyeiy good. That principle, and only that,, 
will endure and be influentiiJ, which regards Gfod,* which re£»8 to 
his law, acts as under his eye, and obtains it» vigour fiom a.yiew of 
judgment, and the eternal world. Eveiy deviation from his law-^^^us 
revealed will, must be error, and, if persisted in, must necessarily lead 
to disappointment and misery. For an individual, therefore, to reject 
Divine fievelation, is to reject that which has been found to be the only 
safe guide through all the chequered scenes of this troublesome life. 
In the Scriptures, as in a map, is described, with unerring exactness, 
the path which leads to true honour, to virtue, to immortality. There 
the traveller is furnished with ample directions what company, what 
temptations, what ways to avoid, if he would gain that happiness 
which is beyond the reach of time. 

Toung and aspiring minds, however, are apt to object to Christi- 
anity, because many men, distinguished for their mathematical, scien- 
tific, or literary attainments, have been avowedly adverse to Revelation. 
Instances of this kind have, indeed, occurred, and will, in all proba^ 
bility, occur again ; but we think that it is not very difficult to account 
for such £m^s. Every one is aware that an individual may be pro- 
foundly clever in one branch of knowledge, and yet, be as ignorant of 
another ; he may, for example, be an excellent chemist, without pos* 
sessing any knowledge of history, geography, &c. ; he may be a pro- 
found mathematician, without having any taste for languages, for 
poetry, for eloquence, or for any thing beyond his own immediate 
study. But will any one say that these subjects are less useful, or 
less important because they are unknown to such an individual? And 
should we think that man qualified to pronounce upon the truth or 
Msehood of a proposition which he has never excMnvn&i t Certainly 

not Now, apply these remarks to Religion, and we shall see, that 

this, like every other subject, requires examination before we can 
ascertain the validity of its claims. 

Again, when we have been long conversant with one specific sub- 
ject, and particularly if we have obtained eminence for our superior 
knowledge of it, we are not always disposed to turn our attention to 
the pursuit of others. Our favourite study is apt to absorb all our 
thoughts, and every other branch of knowledge is considered as sub- 
ordinate. And when we do commence another, caution is necessaiy, 
lest we argue only upon principles with which we are the most fami- 
liar, but which are foreign to the subject under consideration. Thus, 
we have heard a mere mathematician deny the authenticity of the 
Scriptures, because it could not be proved by mathematical reasoning. 
The conclusion of such a man is altogether worthless, for he applied 
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a mode of argumentation not adapted to the subject. Eyery kind 
of studj has some principles peculiar to itself, and these must be 
observed if we intend our conclusions to be correct. To expect ma- 
thematical demonstration, therefore, for the truth of an historical or 
moral fact, is absurd. But, when the arguments for Christianity 
hare been properly and impartially inyestigated, so complete aie the 
evidences in favour of its Divine authority, that full conviction has 
been produced on the minds of men the most distinguished in the 
several departments of science in all ages. Without enumerating a 
host of exalted characters who have devoted themselves to the pro- 
fession of teachers of religion, where shall we find individuals supe- 
rior, if equal to Bacon, Newton, Boyle, and Locke ; to Leibnitz, and 
Baron Haller; to Milton, Hale, Sir W. Jones, and Dr. Johnson: 
these were all laymen, firm believers in Christianity, and believers, 
because they had studied the subject. 

There is yet another and a stronger reason than any we have men- 
tioned, which influences many men in rejecting the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and that is, the difficult nature of its requirements, and the 
unoompromisvng ptmty of its precepts. We naturally dislike that 
which is opposed to our practice, and thus, 

*' Errors in the life breed errors in the brain> 
And these redprocally those again." 

But when, on the contrary, we are guided by the principles of 
Christianity, we shall never act a double part ; candour and upright- 
ness will be manifest in all our actions ; to those of the same trade or 
profession, we shall be just and honourable ; we shall not indulge the 
asperity of opposition, nor the meanness of envy ; we shall trust for 
emolument and reputation, not to petty artifice or indirect practices, 
but to the solid recommendation of an unblemished character. Fur- 
nished with such a guide, we are no longer left a prey to ignorance, 
or to loose and fluctuating opinions. Hence, the humblest Christian 
can form more accurate and more exalted notions of the Deity, his 
attributes and providence ; and more rational views of man's moral 
obligations and of his future destiny, than were ever formed by the 
best and wisest of the heathen philosophers. 
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SECOND AND THIRD EDITIONS OF THIS GRAMMAE. 



SBOOETD BDIIIOET. 



«* We axe glad to lee this Tolume in a aecond edition ; for, even without Its new ad- 
ditions and SmproTements, it is a very elBdent and valualde English Grammar; not 
perplexed by extraneous matten, and, where the higher branches require intdligoue 
for their exposition, showing great Judgment"*-I<tt8raiy Gazette, 

«• This appears to be a Tery dear and weU-writton work, and evinces cooriderahlft 
knowledge, on the part of the author, of the Philowphy of Grammar and Rhetoric." 
— EMmgeHeal Magazine. 

** We cheerfttUy acknowledge the great merits of this ^»mmar, and its siqieri- 
ority to Hurray's."— AtAflnffum. 

*« This author appears, to us, a poweifiil rival of Mr. Lindley Murray.'*— Gentlf- 
man's Mas»i<iM. 

** This is a good English Grammar, concise and yet lucid. The author, with much 
excellent and additional matter, has followed, in a great measure, the plan of Mr. 
Murray. The didactic parts of the work contain some cogent remarks, and will be 
read with prafit."— IfiefrofwKtan Magasine, 

"Appended to the great man of common mattor, we find many judidous observa- 
tions that are well deserving the reader's attention ; and throughout the whole we 
perceive much acuteness of mvestigation, and much maturity of reflection in bring* 
ing it into actual service."'-Imp0H(rf Magazine, 

*< Upon glancing at the title-page of the present book, we were disposed to look 
upon It as an impertinent intrusion upon our patience, pestered as we have been, 
ftom time to time, with Grammars or the English language, each vying with the 
other in amasing inutility, or mischievous incompetency. Upon farther examina- 
tion, however, we found Uiat Mr. Hiley was qualified for tbe task he had undertaken. 
We are particularly pleased with our authors admirable iUustration of Rule 12th,— 
« The Subjunctive Mood,*— which he has handled in a masterly manner."— iro«tt(y 
Magazine. 

«* Mr. Hiley's Grammar is a good one, and contains abundant proofs of critical 
acumen.**— TAe Sun. 

*« We entirely agree with this aitthor, that ' Mr. Murray's Grammar is, in many 
respects, excellent, yet is far from.beiiDg incapable of improvement, dtiier as it 
renects the matter or the manner Itf eluddation.* Acting on this persuasion, Mr. 
Hiley has produced a Grammar conaMerably smaller m extoit than that of hia dis- 
tinguished predeoeoor, but oantainlag all that is needful to be known in order to an 
acquaintance with the English language, as to its mmmatical structure. A great 
deal of wliat is superfiuous in Mr. Murray is here lect out; some of his mjatakes axe 
corrected, his dendendes supplied, and noany of his definitions made more simple 
and intdligiUe. We are especially pleased with the chapter on the right use of ^pte- 
positions.'*— ITeslQKm-irefAodwr Magazine. 

• «< It was on no slight grounds that the success of Mr. Hiley, as a Grammarian, was 
first medicted in this paper. A careful examination of his book satisfied the reviewer 
that It was not the crude performance of a idf-opionated innovator, but the wdi- 
oonsidered work of a gentleman of talents and attainments— of a critic at once taste- 
ful and judidous ; and he had suffldent confidence in the discrimination of the pub- 
lic, to fed assured that the labours of such a man would not remain unpatroodsed. 
The event has verified the prediction. Mr. Hiley's Grammar has already reached a 
second edition, whidi, as the title-page truly informs us, is considerably enlaxged and 
improved. The fanprovement is sudi, that a higher degree of it, either in other 
treatises on Grammar, or in ftituxe MUtions of the present, can scarcely be especfead. 
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We know of no pecailiarity in the English language, whether of idiom or construe" 
tion, which is here unnoticed ; of no dubious point which is not made obvious ; 
and of no difficulty which is not cleared up.'—Leeda Mercury. 

** In a well-written preface* Mr. Hiley explains his notions of grammar, and renders 
justice to Lindley Murray, who has been so much assailed by novices. He, however, 
is not blind to Murray's real defects ; he points them out, and avoids them. ' Indu- 
ced by these considerations (previously stated), and by a desire to render the study of 
grammar much more useful than hitherto,' he observes, ' the author undertook the 
task of composing the following work. It has been his plan, throughout the whole, 
to think for himself, and to take for granted the assertion of no grammarian, how 
l^reat soever his authority may be. No Bule has been inserted which was not sane 
tioned by the most reputable usage ; and in points on which preceding grammarians 
were at variance, he has endeavoured to deduce such conclusions as legitimate rea- 
soning alone appeared to admit' This is the road to excellence and utility, and Mr. 
Hiley nas certainly travelled it with success. The latter section of the volume is very 
Interesting. Mr. Hiley's opening and concluding addresses to students, contain ob- 
servations of the highest value. We say, let this work be read by all teachers of 
youth."— JL«ed9 In^igeneer. 

" This is a work of very great valu6, and adapted fat general circulation and utility. 
Mr. Hiley has presented to the public a Grammar, which we cannot but affirm to 
occupy a first and foremost station among similar works in the English language 
The volume consists of four parts— Grammar, Style, Poetry, and Advice to the Stu- 
dent on the Improvement of the Understanding. Although we have no room for a 
formal Review of this excellent work, we must be permitted earnestly to recommend 
it to those who have assumed the rcsptmsibilities of tuition, and to the private stu- 
dents of the English language. Young men, more particularly* who have enjoyed 
but limited educational advantages in early youth, and who are desirous of capaci- 
tating themselves for respectabiUty and usetulness, by acquiring the art of wnting 
and speaking with accuracy and force, will find this the very best work which 
they can procure. The parts on Grammar, Style, and Advice to the Student, are 
excellent, and will amply repay attentive jperusal. The last part we have named 
is peculiarly instructive, and contains a fund of inestimable moral and literary 
recommendations."— JLee«29 Times.^ 

**In the multitudinous array of authors and compilers upon the subject of En^ith 
Grammar, we are inclined to accord Mr. Hiley a prominent rank. There is much in 
his book that is calculated to be extremely serviceable. Taking the compilation of 
Mr. Lindley Murray as a basis, he has avoided many of the errors of that gentleman, 
and has also embodied several valuable remarks from other authors who have written 
since the publication of Mr. Murray's book. Several of his Bules and Definitions 
are also given in more perspicuous language than is usual in School Treatises. The 
notes and illustrations which run through the whole book, contain a great d«u of 
valuaUe information. The second part of this work, * on Style, Poetry, and Advice 
to the Student,' contains a great deal of valuable matter, which may be rendered 
eminently serviceable not merely to children, but also to more advanced students." 
— Bradford Observer, 

"By the publication of this volume, Mr. Hiley has rendered an essential service to 
the cause of education among our vouth ; and what is, perhaps, of equal importance 
at this period of a general thirst after knowledge, he has provided a silent preceptor 
of the ablest kind for that numerous dass who are occupied in the praiseworthy work 
of individual mental improvement It fully treate of every important point con- 
nected with the study of the English language ; the Bules under each head are clrar 
and perspicuous, and the examples numerous and fully illustrative. The style of its 
printing and its arrangement, are admirably adapted to facilitate the student and to 
mitigate the labours of the teacher; whilst the large portion of the work devoted to 
the sufaiJect of the improvement of the understanding, forms a most appropriate oon« 
dusicm to the whole; carrying out the matter of previous study to its full utility, 
tiiat of storing the mind with these useful ideas, of which language, in its most en- 
gaging form, is but the shadow and the typC'—York Courant, 

•'We have perused the Second Edition of Mr. Hiley's larger Grammar; but, hav- 
ing neither time nor space for an elaborate analysis, we must content ourselves with 
recommending the work to ourTeaders, as the voy best English Grammar extant 
This is wr opinion. We invite an impartial examination of the work itself, to 
justify or condemn us."— Holi/tur Guardian. 

THIBD EDITION. 

*« We cannot but consider this Grammar much superior to Murray's in arranige- 
ment, clearness of elucidation, style, and general adaptation for the understanding 
of youth. We learned English Onunmar from Murray, but never Uked bia style 
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and langnage* and much profer the work before ub, whii^we gtroi^y reoominaid to 

Magozine. 



ol-4naaten, and others interetted in the iiutructioa of youth."— Chwrdb 

*< We ipoke fkvourahly of a fonner edition of Mr. Hiley's volume. It is one of 
the best summaries that we have seen on the suMect to whidi it refers. The elements 
of sound and Judicious criticism axe included in Mr. Hiley's plsD."—Metfu>ditt MagO' 



"We may remark, in concluding the present notice oi Mr. Hiley's treetisea, that 
they are well-deserving the attention of teachers, both f<v the many important fea- 
tures introduced, ana f(v the practical arrangement of the snl]!)ect8."^ScAofaM(ic 



WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



1. QiTBSTioirs and Ezeboises adapted to Hiley's Eitg- 

LiSH Grammar. UTiird EdUion, considerably im- 
proyed Price 2 

*' Great skill and ludgment have been displayed in this compilation; the Exercises 
not only admirably iUuatrate the several Rules, but also otrnvey much valuable infor- 
mation. Mr. Hiley has sul^oined a brief system of teaching the Art of Compoeitioa, 
which possesses great rDaat.'*—AfhentBunu 

*< These Exercises are on a better principle, deddedly, than Murray's, and go mudi 
farther into the minutic of our language."— JSvofi^vfloa; Magasine, 

'«Two or three months ago, we inserted a notice of Mr. Hiley's Grammar of the 
English Language, and we are glad to see that the favourable opinion we expressed 
of ft has been repeated and corroborated by some of the most influential of the Lour 
don periodicals. Of the present work we can say, with truth, that its arrancement 
appears to us to be excellent ; that it contains a body of information which the stu- 
dent will look for in vain in any other work of its kind ; and, to say all in one wrad, 
that it is in every respect worthy of the Grammar to which it is adapted.**— Lesdr 
Iferewfy. 

'* The * Exercises* are well adapted to the work ; and the « System of English Com- 
position,* which is adjoined, and which consists of four distinct courses or grada- 
tions, has considerable merit, and may, in the hands of a judicious teacher, be very 
useful."— BlrocJ/brd Obaerver. 

*'This is a very judicious series, fully calculated to answer its otriect, in practically 
assisting the studait to ascertain the advantage he has doived from the preceding 
publication. We most cordially recommend both (the Grammar and Exercises) to 
our readers, as works, in the study of which, they will find their own interest; and 
which, we are sure, will form a lasting testimony to the talents and ability <^ thdr 
author."— YbrA; CowranU 

8. D. 

2. English Composition, in Six Courses. Third Edi- 

tion Price 1 6 

3. An Abridgment of Hilet's English Grammar ; toge- 

ther with Appropriate Exeroises. Fowrth Edition, 
much enlarged Price 1 6 

"This Abridgment is rapidly superseding many of the numberless English Gram- 
mars, and pretended Guicles to Composition, that have of late years been puflfed off 
by audacious compilers and incompetent teachers. Mr. Hiley's work is really an Eng- 
lish Grammar, and though small in sise, is so comprehensive, fiill, and ludd, as to 
communicate to the student a much more complete knowledge of our language than 
could be anticipated tram its exterior. The present effort is an improvement beyond 
Murray ; nor can there be any question, we apprehend, of its general adoption here- 
after m every weU-Gonducted seminary or school-room. We have not had an opfwr- 
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tunity of consulting Mr. Hiley't laner watk, from which this is ahstracted, but if its 
superiority in value be in proportion to its superiority in built, it must be a Tery 
complete Grammar indeed ; for we liave found the Abridgment distinguished, in 
various parts, by originality, and not a little of the philosophy of Grammar. The 
two brief preparatory courses of composition which are subjoined, will be found 
simple and eflective means, if iudiciously followed out, of teaching the young the 
whole art of composition, which consists, first, in the habit of thinking closely and 
observing nicely ; and, secondly, in the haUt of clothing these processes with natural 
and ready expressions." — MontMy Review. 

"It would be difficult, we think, to speak of this little work in terms too highly 
commendatory. In its present enlarged form, so copious in remarks, in notes, and 
.. ,les ' - -r .. 



in exercises, it presents less the appearance of an Abridgment than of an indepen- 
dent and perfect Grammar of the English language. Indeed, we hesitate not to say, 
that a person who should be thoroughly acquainted with the work before us, and 
with no other, would be no mean critic in his mother-tongue. Its having readied a 
second edition in so short a time, is a proof that public opinion coincides with our 
own ; and we recommend it now with increased confidence and additional emphasis." 
— Leeds Mercury. 

"We cannot conceive of any thin^ more vexatious than to be compelled to peruse 
those multifarious compositions which issue in droves from the press, which bear 
the names of Grammars, Exercises, &c., and which, in nine cases out of ten, display 
the combined vanity and stupidity of their authors. The Grammar of Mr. Hiley is 
by no means one of these useless and fatiguing compositions ; we were highly gratified 
with it on its first appearance; we unnesitatingly admitted its great and evident 
superiority to Murray's Ions-established school book; and were fUlIy convinced, that 
at no distant period it would completely supersede the use of that dominant elemen- 
tary work, with these sentiments relative to the large Grammar, it will be supposed 
that we were glad to see the Abridgment tiefcare us->it is one of the best, if not the 
very best, compendiums of Ei^ljsn Grammar which has ever appeared ; it is equsJly 
adapted to faalitate the labours of the teacher and the acquisitions of the scholar ; 
it deserves the patronage of every instructor who is desirous of smoothing his own 
task, and subserving the rapid advancement of his scholars; and Mr. Hiley nas fully 
succeeded in rendering his Abridgment lucid in its arrangement, accurate with 
respect to the knowledge communicated, concise in the exposition of the Rules and 
Definitions, and so perspicuous as to be readily apprehended by the most moderate 
capadties."— Ltfetis Times. 

8. D. 

4. Outlines of English Grammas ; for Preparatory 

Schools Price 9 

8. D. 

5. The Elements or Latin Gbammae, for the Use of 

Schools. Second Edition Price 2 6 

The object which the Author has had in view in publishing this work is, to furnish 
Classical Schools, at a trifling expense, with a good First and Second Latin Grammar. 
For lucidness of arrangement, comprehensiveness of plan, and perspicuity and con- 
ciseness of expression throughout ttie numerous Rules, this manual possesses great 
claims as a general school-book. It has already been most favourably reviewed in 
several highly respectable poriodlcals. Among the learned who have honoured it 
with thdr approbation, are the following distinguished scholars: — 

The Right Rev. Dr. Samuel Butier, late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
in a letter to the Author, thus speaks of the work :—" I think your book, wherever 
I have examined it, done with core and dbUitifi it is short, clear, and well selected, 
and likely to be verv usefuL" 

Dr. Alexander Crombie, the eminent author of the *' Gymnasium," passes an 
equally flattering opinion. ** I have read your volume," says the Dr., <*and shall 
have no hesitation in recommending it as an excellent compendium of tiie principles 
of Latin Grammar. It contains much useful matter, well arranged, and comprised 
in a small compass. It does equal credit to your industry and your judgment. 

The present Head Master of the Camberwell Collegiate School, London, expresses 
himself to the same effiBct :— " It is only recently that i became aooruainted with tout 
Latin Grammar, which, after a careful comparison with other Grammars, I nave 
found so superior, that I have introduced it into this Institution." 

Bri^ Estracts Jrom a few Reviews. 

*«Mr. Hilev's Elements of Latin Grammer is upon the improved principle of 
instructing scholars in what they have hitherto been ignonnt of, tniough the medium 



NOTICES. 

of ihe tongue with which they are most familiar. It it admirably fitted for the pur- 
poee avowed by the author in his Preface— that of providing for the studoit of Latin, 
a cheap and oompendious introducticm to a grammatical knowledge of the languue." 
—LmU Time$» f^ i7th» 1838. 

*' We cheerfully unite with Archdeacon Butler, in testifying to its being done with 
care and abUity, and liliely to be very uaefuL"— Fornix Magtuine, March» 1836. 

** Mr. Hiley's work, we content ourselves with remarking, appears to us to deserve 
the high encomium of the Reverend DoctiMr. The Rules are m English. A lage 
quanoty of matter, much of which is new, or, at least, has never appeared before 
but in a German dress, is intersposed in a smaller type, for the use of the moce 
advanced student"— C/krl«Kan AdeotxOe, March 2Ist, 1836. 

" We have compared this production with a Latin Grammar more used, we fsncy, 
than any other in our classical schools, and think Mr. Hiley's superior in the arrange- 
ment of its contents, the simple precision of its definitions, and in furnishing valua- 
ble directions for the formation of Latin sentences, and for translating the authoD 
in that language into English."— Leed» Mereuiy, March 26fA, 1836. 

" The deficiencies of the common Grammars of the schools are here supplied ; *the 
student,' says Mr. Hilev, 'by attentive appUcation of the information contained in 
the presoat treatise, will be materially assisted both in translation and oompositioo, 
as most of the peculiarities of construction occurring in the authors usually read in 
schools are here explained under appnopriate heads.' The greatest attenticm has been 
paid throughout both to the definiti(His and to the classification of the different 
Rules."— LMdf InUUigencer» AprU i3rd, 1836. 

The work is adopted in the Durham Grammar School, and the Collegiate School, 
GamberweD, London. 

8. D. 

6. First Progrbssive Latiit Exercises, adapted to the 
Orthography and Etymology of Hiley's Latin Gram- 
mar; to which are added, Exeroises on the most 
GENERAL RuLES OF Syntax Price 1 6 

"These Exercises are expressly drawn up for the use of junior pupils studying the 
* Elements of Latin Gramnuur.' 

*« The first part contains a series of Exercises on every important fact mentioned 
under Orthography and Etymolosy, so diversified and copious, as almost necessarily 
to induce an acquaintance with the subject; and, at the same time, so progressively 
and gradiully arranged, as both exactiy to correspond with the order of the Gram- 



mar, and to present no difficulties which the young pupil cannot of himself, it is 
hoped, readily surmount. This part also contains an initiate ~ '^ "^ 

dses in Translation. 



* The Second Part ftimishes the pupil with a few Exercises on the more general 
Rules of Syntax, and is intended as an mtroduction to the Second Progressive Exer- 
cises, or Sequel to this work, and which will be pubUshed as early as the author's 
other engagements will permit."— Pn^/lice. 

8. D. 

7. Progressiye Geography, adapted for Junior Glasses. 

Price 1 6 

8. D. 

8, Arithmetical Companion, intended, by Miscellaneous 

Questions, to perfect the Pupil in a Knowled^ of 
Arithmetic. Second Edition Price 1 6 
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NEW WORKS. 
The Ladies' Complete Arithmetician ; 

Or, C<niT«national Ariumetic. For the use of FamUiea and Ladies' Schools ; in 
wmeh much usctial and interesting Information on Seienoe and seneral Knowledge 
is combined with an Easy Introduction to a thorough Knowledge of Arithmetic. 
By Mrs. Henry Ayers. Second Edition. 12mo. [In the press. 

'»* A Key to this work is also in preparation. 

The New Speaker and Holiday Task-Book. 

Selected from Classical Greek, Latin, and English Writers :— Demosthenes, 

Thucydides, Homer, Sophr-'— ■"' "" — ''^ — " ' ■'' — "*--' 

Milton, Burke, " '- 

Oxford. 12mo. 

The Modem Poetical Speaker : 

A Collection of Pieces adapted for Recitation, carefully selected from the Enj^ish 
Poete of the Nineteenth Coitury. By Mrs. PalUaer. Dedicated, by permission, to 
the Right Hon. the Dowager Lady Lyttieton. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

School Chronology ; or, the Great Dates of History. 

Drawn up for the use of the Collegiate Schools, Liverpool. Second Edition. 



, , , _ locles, Cicero, Liry, VWil, Lucretius, Shakspeare, 

Milton^ Burke, Bacon, Ac. By the Rer. W. Scwell, B.D. of Exeter CoUege, 

[Nearly ready. 



Drawn up for the ' 
Square 12mo. Is. stitched. 

Progressive Exercises in English Composition. 

By the Rer. R. 6. Parker, A.M. UthEdOion. 12mo. Is. 6d. clotii. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Bible : 

Being the First Yolmne of the Elements ofChristian Theology ; containing Prooh 
of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; a Summary of the 
History of the Jews ; an Account of the Jewish Secte ; and a brief Statement of the 
Contents of the seTcral Books of the Old Testament. By the late George Tomline, 
D.D. F R.S. Lord Bishop of Winchester. Twentieth Edition. Fcp. 9vo. 6s 6d. 
clotti. 



Mr. Richard Hiley's Works. 



I. A Treatiseon EngUgh Gram- 
mar. Rhetoric, and Poetry. Third 
^^'^— i2ino. 3s. 6d. 



2. Abridgment of Hiley's Eng- 

lish Grammar ; with appropriate Exer- 
eises. Fourth Edition. ISno. Is. 6d. 

3. Questions and Exercises 

adusted for Hiley's English Grrammar. 
Third Edition. 12mo.,2e. 
*•* A Key to the Qoestions and Exercises 
is in preparatite. 

4. Outlines of English Gram- 
mar. 18mo. 9d. 

5. An Introduction to English 

Composition. 3d Edition. 12mo. Is. 6d. 



6. The Elements of Latin 

Gnunmar. Second Edition. 12mo. 
2s. «d. 

7. First Progressive Latin 

Exercises. Adapted to Hiley's Latin 
Grammar. IZmo. Is 6d. 

8. Progressive Geography. 

For the Junior Classes in Classical 
and Commerdal Schools. 18mo. Is 6d. 

9. The Arithmetical Compa^ 

nion. Intended to perfect the Pupil, 
by Miscellaneous Examples. Second 
Edition. 12mo. ls.6d. 

10. Key to the Exercises in 

the Arithmetical Companion. Second 
Edition. 12mo. [In the press. 
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ELEMENTAR;C^^R^Eg5^^Yp|^|: LEXICONS, 
KUhnei-'s Elementary Greek Grammar. 

An Elementary Grammar of the Greek Language. By Dr- ^^fP^if^^^^Y^^^f » 
Co-Rector of the Lyceum at Hanover. Translated by J . H. Millard, St. John s 
CoUege, Cambridge ; late Second Classical Master at MiU Hill Grammar School. 
8vo. tfs. cloth. 

Questions on Wordsworth's Greek Grammar. 

Examination Questions on the Gr»c« Grammaticse Rudimenta. In usum 
Srholarum. By Charles ENOEtuow, Master of the Episcopal School, 
Haddington. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Brahse's Greek Gradus. 

A (j«irV Gfflilua^ nr, & Ci¥<<k, tjtiUfTiTii T r..^ lish Prosodial Lexicon : contMnine 
Hk iDtfrprtlAlbcm^ in Lntin and Eni£lL i,. ■ ■: aU words which occur m the Greek 
P*3PU, rrotn the KartKil romrHl tv iW '■ m: .f Ptolemy Philadelphus : with the 
C^i.tDtEtf of tiif ^fWa blr» Vf rIfiH h> A ■ : ties : and combining the advantages 
Qf a Lexicon trf Uip Gftrk Pi*t-tt in I i ' ■ ek Gradus. For the use of Sch<>ol» 
xnd tollTMrfc By tl^- h^u Rpv. Hi:. Si , . To which is added, a Synopsis of 

tht Greek M(?lf*«, h¥ ^ R=v. J. IL M .^.r, O.D. Head Master of King s ^llege 
Sic>iocL T^lKlCh. ftJ KdLtJ.in, «¥!«?-! anii iirrrected by the Rev. F. E. J. Valpy, 
MA, rortflprlj Head MusU-r of Ri-a^iiin* fti liool. 8vo. 158. doth. 

Giles's Greek and English Lexicon. 

A Lexicon of the Greek Language, for the use of Collies and Schools ; c<mtaining 
—1. A Greek-English Lexicon, combining the advantages of an AlphabeUcal 
and Derivative Arrangement ; 2. An English-Greek Lexicon, more copious than 
any that has ever yet appeared. To which is prefixed , a concise Grammar or the 
Greek Language. By the Rev. J. A. Giles, LL.D. late Fellow of C. C Collie, 
Oxon. 2d Edit, with corrections, 1 thick vol. 8vo. 2l8. cloth. 

•,• The English-Greek Lexicon, separately. 78. 6d. cloth. 

Lexilogiis Scholasticus. 

Or, a Selection of Greek Words (chiefiy Primitives, but occasionally Deriva- 
tives), the most necessary to be committed to Memory by Young Leamere ; 
followed by the leading Significations, regularly disposed, so as to aasist 
the Memory; and accompanied, when Primitives, by a few of their least 
obvious, though important. Derivatives, and when Derivatives, by a Sfate- 
ment of their Primitives, also explained: the whole presenting a brief 
Epitome, in outline, of the Greek Language, illustrating its Structure and 
Formation. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfibld, D.D. F. S. A. 18mo. [In the press 

Epitome Evangelica ; 

Consisting of a Series of connected Extracts from the plainest Parts of the 
Four Greek Gospels; recording the principal Events of the Life of Christ, 
interspersed with the leading Moral Precepts and Doctrines, Miracles, and 
Parables of Our Lord, contained in the Gospels. The Text accompanied by 
a few brief Grammatical Notes, removing DiiBculties of Construction; 
and followed by a Clavis, comprising all the Words contained in 
the Text, with the leading Significations, found therein, and an Analysis 
of such Grammatical Form? as present any difficulty, to assist the young 
Student in Parsing. The whole adapted to the use of the Lower Classes in 
Schools : and intended to accompany (as an Introduction to Greek Prose- 
Construing), the " Lexilogus Scholasticus," and to precede the Author's 
«' School and College Greek Testament." By the Rev S. T. Bloomfibu). 
D.D. Editor 6f Sie larger Greek Testament with English Notes, and 
Author of the Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament, &c. 18mo. 

[In the press. 

Py croft's Greek Grammar Practice. 

In Three Parts : 1. Lessons in Vocabulary, Nouns, AdjectiveSi and Verbs in 
Grammatical order ; 2. Greek, made out of each column for translation ; 
3. English of the same for retranslation. By the Rev. James Ptcroet, B.A. 
Trinity College, Oxford ; Author of '* A Course of English Reading," &c. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Moody's Eton Greek Grammar in English. 

The New Eton Greek Grammar ; with the Marks of Accent, and the Quantity of 
the Penult : containing the Eton Greek Granunar in English ; the Syntax and 
Prosody as used at Eton ; also, the Analogy between the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages: Introductory Exercises and Lessons : with numerous Additions to the 
text. The whole being accompanied by Practical and Philosophical Notes. By 
the Rev. Clement Moodt, A.M. of Magdalene Hall. Oxford ; and Editor of the 
Eton Latin Grammar in English. 2d Sdition, carefully revised, &c. 12mo. 48. 
cloth. 
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Valpy's Greek Grammar. 

The Elements of Greek Granunar: with Notes. By R. YkJ^y, D.D. late Master 
of Reading School. New Edition, 8vo. 68. Bd. boards j bound, U. fld. 

Valpy's Greek Delectus, and Key. 

Delectus Sententiamm Gnecanim, ad usum Tironum accommodatns : cum 
Notulis et Lexico. Anctore R. Valpt, D.D. Editio Nova, eademque ancta et 
emendata, 12mo 48. cloth. 

Ket to the above, being a Literal Translation into Engli^, 12mo. 2s. fid. sewed. 

Valpy's Second Greek Delectus. 

Second Greek Delectus ; or, New Analecta Minora: intended to be read in Schools 
between Dr. Valpy's Greek Delectus and the Third Greek Delectus: with 
English Notes, and a copious Greek and En^ish Lexicon. By the Rev. 
F. E. J. VA.LPT, M.A. formerly Head Master of Reading School. 3d Edition, 
8vo. 98. 6d. bound. 

Valpy's Third Greek Delectus. 

The Third Greek Delectus ; or. New Analecta Majora : witn English Notes. In 
Two Part'. By the Rev. P. E. J. Vaipt, M.A. formerly Head Master of 
Reading School. 8vo 15s. 6d. bound. 

•«• The Parts may be had separately. 
Paut 1. PROSE. 8vo. Ss. M. bound. — Part 3. POETRY. 8to. 9s. 6d. bound. 

Valpy's Greek Exercises, and Key. 

Greek Exercises; bemg an Introduction to Greek Composition, leading the 
student from the Elements of Grammar to- the higher parts of Syntax, and 
referring the Greek of the words to a Lexicon at the end : with Specimens of 
the Greek Dialects, and the Critical Canons of Dawes and Porson. 4th Edition, 
with many Additions and Corrections. By the Rev. F. E. J. Yalft, M.A. 
formerly Head Master of Reading School. 12mo. 68. 6d. cloth. 

Kkt, 12mo. 38. 6d. sewed. 

Neilson's Greek Exercises, and Key. 

Greek Exercises, in Syntax, Ellipsis, Dialects, Prosody, and Metaphrasis. To 
which is prefixed, a concise but comprehensive Syntax; with Observations on 
some Idioms of the Greek Language. By the Rev. W. Neilson, D.D. New 
Edition, 8vo. 6b. boards. — Ket, 3s. boards. 

Howard's Introductory Greek Exercises, and Key. 

Introductory Greek Exercises to those of Huntingford, Dunbar, Neilson, and 
others; arranged under Models, to assist the learner: with Exercises on the 
Afferent Tenses of Verbs, extracted from the Table or Picture of Cebes. By 
Nathamiel HowAao. New Edition, with considerable improvements, 12mo. 
6s. 6d. cloth — Key, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Dr. Major's Greek Vocabulary. 

Greek Vocabulary ; or, Exercises on the Declinable Parts of Speech. By the 
Rev. J. R. Major, D.D. Head Master of the King's College School, London. 
2d Edition, corrected and enlai^, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Collectanea Graeca Majora : 

Ad usum Aeademicae juventutis accommodatse. Cum Notis Philologicis, quas 
partim coUegit, partim scripsit AiKDREAS Dalzec, A.M. New Editions. 
3 vols 8vo. £1. 14s. 6d. bound! 
Vol. 1. Excerpta ex Variis Orationis Solutse Scriptoribus. 4th Edition. 8vo. 

98. 6d. bound 
Vol. 2. Exeerpta ex Variis Poetis. 6th Edition. Edited by the Rev. Canon 

Tate. 8vo. lis. bound. 
Vol. 3. Excerpta ex duobus principibus Oratoribus et Variis Poetis. New Edit. 
8to. 148. bound. 



Dr. Major's Guide to the Greek Tragedians. 

A Guide to the Reading of the Greek Tragedians ; being a series of articles on the 
Greek Drama, Greek Metres, and Canons of Criticism. Collected and arranged 
bv the Rev. J. R. Major, D.D. Head Master of King's College School, London. 
2d Edition, enlarged, 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
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The Rev. /. Seager*s Translations, 



BosontheGreekEUipsis. 

ProfMSor Schaeffer'a Edition, with 
Notes, bvo . 9a. 6d. boards. 



Maittaire on the Greek 

Dialects. From the Edition of 
Stanius. 8to. 69b. 6d. boards. 

Viger on the Greek 



Viger ^ - 

Idioms. Abridged and Mandated 
into English, from Professor Her- 
mann's hist Edition, with Oriciaal 
Notes. 2d Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections, 8to. 9s. «d. boards. 



Hermann's Elements of 

the Doctrme of Metres. 8to. 8s. Od. 
boards. 

Hoogeveen on the Greek 

ParUdes. 8»o. 7s. 6d. boards. 

•,• The above Five Works may be had in 2 vols. 8vo. £2. 2s. doth. 

Dr. Smithers' Classical Student's Manual, 

The Classical Student's Manual ; containing an Index to ererv Pj**. »e«|«^ 
.nd Note in Matthie's Greek Grammar-Hermann's Annotations to Viger 
^ iii««.' ^M onEllipses-Hoogeveen on the Partides-and Kuster on 
Se Middir vSbT l^wGSTTht^dides, Herodotus. iEschylns. Sophocles, 
S^h!^ Homer^ liiad. Xenophon's Anabasb, and the hmr Plays of Enripides, 
Srted^J^p" fLlorPaiiS "• iUustrated with Philological «dExpl«»at»rT 
OlSSwSoibrtheReT.'w. CoLLisn 8mith«r8, pi. Ph.D. IntendeJ 
forsSSStoto^tbe UniverdUes, and the Higher Classes in Schoohi. 3d 
Edition, 8to. 10b. 8d. doth. ^^^ 

LATIN WORKS, DICTIONARIES, GRAMMARS, ETC. 
Arnold and Riddle's English-Latin Lexicon. 

A Copious English-Latm Lezion, compiled from the best Sonrces. By the Rer. 
J. E. Riddle, MJ^. Author of ''A Complete Latin-English Dictionary," &c. ; 
and the Rev. T. Kerohever Arnold, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and Ute Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of** A Practical Introduction to Latin 
Prose Composition," &c. 8vo. [In the press. 

Riddle's Latin Dictionary. 

A Complete Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary; compiled from the 
best sources, chiefly German. Byfhe Rev. J. E. Riddus. M.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 4th Edition, corrected and enhurged, 8vo. Sis. 6d. cloth. 

a > , f The English-Latm Dictionariy, 10b. 6d. doth. 

Separately | ^he Lafin-English Dictionary, £1. Is. doth. 

Riddle's Young Scholar's Latin Dictionary. 

The Young Scholar's Latin-English and EngUsh-Latin Dictionary; being an 
Abridgment of the above. 4th Edition, corrected and enUrged. square 12mo. 
12s. bound. 

SeDsraielT / The Latin-English Dictionary, 6s. 6d. bound, 
separately ^ ^j^^ English-Sitm Dictionary, 7s. bound. 
'* From the tune that a boy at school commences translation of the simplest 
kmd, derivations should be attended to ; and we consider Mr. Riddle's an tovaln- 
able book, when compared with other DictionariCB, merely.on the ground of ite 
Urge stock of derivations. In the monotony of earlv instruction these are, 
pertiaps.the very first things that awaken cariosity and interest ; a momentary 
escape and respite, if only apparent, from the matter in hand, is that for wbwh 
boTS are continually craving ; and this may be more advantageously indulged by 
frequent reference to kindred English words, in which they feel themselves at 
home, than in any other manner."— Chcrch op England Qvaatbjli.il R«n»w. 

Riddle's Diamond Latin-English Dictionary. 

A Diamond Latin-English Dictionary. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and 
right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. By the Rev. J, E. Rxnou, M.A. 
Royal 32mo. 4s. bound. 

A Grammar of the Latin Language. 

By C. G. ZuxFT, Ph. D. Professor hi the University of BerUn. TransUted 

from the Wh Edition, and adapted for the use of English studento, by 

Lbonha.iu> Schxitb, Ph. D. ; with the co-operation of Professor Zvutt. 8to. 

Us. cloth. 

** Dr. Schmitx's work is beyond all question the authorised edition of Zumpt's 

Latin Grammar,— a work which well deserves ite reat celebrity, and the high 

esteem in which it Is held by the best scholars."-^ExAXii«BK. 
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Pvcroft's Latin Grammar Practice. 

Lfttin Grammu- Practice: 1. Leaaona in Vocabulaiy. Nouna, A^jectirea, and 
Verba, in Grammatical Order; 2. Latin, made out of each column, for Trana- 
tation; 8. English of the same, for Re-translation. By the Rer. JiLNsa 
PiCKOFT. B.A:. Trinity College, Oxford; Author of "A Courae of English 
Readmg,''&c. 12mo. Sa. 6d. cloth. 

Valpy's Latin Grammar. 

TheEIerajsnta of Latin Grammar: with Notea. By R. Valvy, D.D. late Master 
of Readme School. New Edition, with numerous Additiona and Correctiona, 
12mo. 2a. 6d. bound. 

Taylor's Latin Grammar. 

■^ /**».? Grammar, founded on the Eton, and arranged in a Tabular Form, to 
fwjilltate Reference and aaslat the Memory : with Notea, and an Explanation 
of the Grammatical and Rhetorical Figurea in more general use. By the Rev. 
e -u . ^*/ D-C.L. Lecturer of Dedham, and late Master of the Grammar 
School. Sd edition, Ss. cloth. 

Dr. Kennedy's Latin Grammar. 

Latinae Grammaticse Curriculum; or, a Progreaaire Grammar of the Latin 
language, for the uae of all Classes in Schools. By Rer. B. H. Kbnmbdt, D.D. 
He^ Maater of Shrewsbury School. 2d Edition. 12mo. 4b fld. cloth. 

Moody's Eton Latin Grammar in English, &c. 

The New Eton Latin Grammar, with the Marka of Quantity and the Rules of 
Accent; containing the Eton Latin Grammar as naed at Eton, the Eton Latin 



2s. 6d. cloth. 
The Eton Latin Accidence: with Additions and Notes. 2d Edition, 12mo. la. 

Graham's First Steps to Latin Writing. 

Firat Steps to Latin Writing: intended as a Practical Illustration of the Latin 



Accidence. To which are'added, Examples on the principal Rules of Syntax. 

Bt G. P. Obaram, Author of '' English, or the ' ^ ^ '^ '^~" ■" 

8d Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, " 

Valpy's Latin Delectus, and Key. 



Art of Composition," Ac . 



Delectus Sententiarum et Historiarum ; ad usum Tironum accommedatus: cum 
Notulis et Lexico. Auctore R. Va.i,ft, D.D. New Edition, with Explana 
tions and Directions : and a IMctionary, in which the Genders of Nouns, and 
the principal parts of Terbs, are inserted. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

K»t; being a Literal Translation. By a Privatb Tsacrbk. New Edition, 
earefliUy revised, and adapted to the alterations in the new edition of the text, 
by W. R. BvmooN, 12mo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

Valpy's Second Latin Delectus. 

The Second Latin Delectus; designed to be read iB Schools after the Latin 
Delectus, and before the Analecta Latina Majora: with English Notes. Bv 
the Rev. F. E. J. Va.i.pt, M.A. Head Master of the Fim Gramniar- School, 
Burton-on-Trent. 2d Edition, 8vo. 6s. bound. 

Valpy's First Latin Exercises. 

First Exercises on the principal Rules of Grammar, to be translated into liAtin : 
with familiar Explanations. By the late Rev. R. Yaltt, D.D. New Edition, 
with many Additions, 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Valpy's Second Latin Exercises. 

Second Latin Exercises : applicable to every Grammar, and intended as an Intro- 
duction to Valpy's ** Elegantiae Latine." By the Rev. E. Yalpt, B.D. late 
Master of Norwich School. 6th Edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Valpy's Latin Vocabulary. 

A New Latin Vocabulary ; adapted to the best Latin Grammars : vrith Tables of 
Numeral Letters, English and Latin Abbreviations, and the Value of Roman 
and Grecian Coins. By R. Va.lpt, D.D. 11th Edition, I2mo. 2s. boxmd. 

Valpy's Elegantiee Latins, and Key. 

~* itisB Latine ; or, Rules and Exercises illustrative 

ided for the use of the Middle and Higher Classes of Grammar Schools. 



Ele^tiaB Latine ; or, Rules and Exercises illustrative of Elegant Latin Style : 
Intended for the use of the Middle and Higher Classes of Grammar Schools. 
With the Original Latin of the most difflcult Phrases. Bv Rer. E. VsLrr, B.D. 

■ - ..-. - ected,12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

translated into English, to 



late Master of Norwich SchooL Ilth Edition, 
Kbt, being the Original Pusag^, which have 



Examples and ^xexcues in tha aboive. 12ae. Is. 6d. s«w«d< 
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Butler's Praxis, and Key. 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositiotti : being an attempt to Ulutrate their Orlsin, 
Signification, and GoTemment, in the way of Exercise. By the late Buhop 
BuTLsa.. 6th Edition, 8to. 6e. 6d. boards. 

K>i, 6s. boards. 

An Introduction to the Composition of Latin Verse ; 

containing Rules and Exercises intended to illustrate the Manners, Customs, 
and Opinions, mentioned by the Roman Poets, and to render familiar the 
principal Idioms of the Latin Language. By the late Christofher Rapier, 
A.B. 2d Edition, carefullj reriatd by Thomas Kerchxvek Arnold, M.A. 
I2mo. 3s. 6d. cIoA. 
KxT to the Second Edition. 16rao. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Howard's Introductory Latin Exercises. 

Introductorj Latin Exercises to those of Clarke, Ellis, Turner, and others : 
designed for the Younger Classes. By Nathan ibl Howard. A New Edition, 
12mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

Howard's Latin Exercises extended. 

Latin Exercises Extended ; or, a Series of Latin Exercises, selected from the best 
Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules of Syntax, particTiUrly in the Eton 
Grammar. To which are added, English Examples to be translated into Latin, 
immediately under the same rule. Arranged under Models. By Natbanixi. 
Howard New Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. clotb. 

KxT, 2d Edition 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Bradley's Exercises, &c. on Latin Grammar. 

Series of Exercises and Questions; adapted to the best Latin Gnonmars, and 
designed as a Guide to Parsing, and an Introduction to the Exercises of Valpy, 
Turner, Qarke, EUis, &c. Ac. By the BeT. C. B&adlet, Vicai of Glasbury. 
4th Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Bradley's Latin Prosody, and Key. 

Exercises in Latin Prosody and Versification. By the Rev. C Bradlbt, Yicar 
of Glasbury, Brecon. Bth Edition, with an Appendix on Lyric and Dramatic 
Measures, 12mo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

Kbt, 6th Edition, 12mo. Ss. 6d. sewed. 

Turner's Latin Exercises. 

Exercises to the Accidcnee and Grammar; or. an Exemplification of the several 
Moods and Tenses, and of the principal Rules of Construction: consistins 
chiefly of Moral Sentences, collected out of the best Roman Authors, and 
translated into English, to be rendered back into Latin ; with references to the 
Latin Syntax, and Notes. By Wiluam Turner, M.A. late Master of the 
Free School at Colchester. New Edition, 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Beza's Latin Testament. 

Nonui Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, Interprets Theodora Bxxa. 
Editio Stereotypa, 1 toL 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Valpy's Epitome Sacrse Historise. 

Sacne Historue Epitome, in usmn Scholamm : cum Notis Angllcis. By the 
Rev. F. E. J. Yalpt, M.A. Head Master of the Free Grammar School, Burton- 
on-Trent. 7th£dition, 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

EDITIONS OF CREEK CLASSIC AUTHORS. 
Barker's Demosthenes. 

Demosthenes— Oratio Philippica I., 01ynthiacal.il. and III., De Pace, JEschines 
contra Demosthenem, De Corona. With English Notes. By E. H. Baruir. 
2d Edit post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Major's Euripides. 

Euripides. From the Text, and with a Translation of the Notes, Preface, and 
Supplement, of Porson ; Critical and Explanatory Remarks, original and 
selected ; Illustrations and Idioms from Malthiae, Dawes, Viger. &c. ; and a 
Synopsis of Metrical Systems. By Dr. Major, Head Master of King's College 
School, London. 1 vol. post 8vo. z4s. cloth. 

Sold separately as follow, 6e. each :— 
Alcxstis, I Medea, 4th Edit. I PHOtNZSSiB, 2d EdiU 

Hxcdba, 5th Edit. | ORE8TX8,3d Edit. 1 
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Lin wood's Sophocles. 

Sophoclis Tr«gedi» denu6 recognitce, et brevibus In usum Academicn juven- 
tutis adnotatioDibos inntrucUe ; curante Guliblmo Llnwood, M.A. jEdis 
Chruti apud Oxonienses Alumno. 8vo. [Now ready. 

Brasse's Sophocles. 

Sophocles, complete. From the Text of Hermann, Erfurdt. Ac. ; with original 
Explanatory English Notes, Questions, and Indices. By Dr. Bju.88E, Mr. 
BuaoM, and Rev. F. Valpy. 3 vols. postSvo. 34s. cloth. 
Sold separately as follow, 5s. each : — 

CEDIPD8C0t,0XEU8,2dEdit. I PHItOCTBTKB.SdEdit. I {it** JJ^ olfv^:* 

(Edipos Rex, 3d Edit. | TsuLCaisiM, id Edit. | eSc? JH SdMit! 

Burges's -ffischylus. 

.£schylu8— The Prometheus: English Notes, &c. By G. Bdkobb, A.M. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 2d Edition, post 8vo. &«. boarda. 

Balfour's Xenophon's Anabasis. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. Chiefly according to the Text of Hutchinson. 
With Explanatory Notes, and Illustrations of Idioms from Viger, Ac., copious 
Indexes, and Examination Questions. By F. Cunninuha.m Oaltour, M.A. 
Oxon. F.R.A.S. LL.D. late Professor of Arabic in the Greek University of 
Corfu. 4th Edit, with Corrections and Improvements, post 8vo. 8r. 6d. bds. 

Barker's Xenophon's Cyropaedia. 

The CyropcBdia of Xenophon. Chiefly from the text ot Dindorf. With Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, from Dindorf, Fisher, Hutchinson, Poppo, Schneider, 
Sturtz, and other eminent scholars, accompanied by the editor's comments. 
To which are added. Examination Questions, and copious Indices. By £. U . 
BA.aKER, late of Trinity Coll. Camb. PostSvo. 9b. 6d. bdt. 

Stocker's Herodotus. 

Herodotus ; containing the Continuous History alone of the Persian Wars : 
with English Notes. By the Rev. C W. Stockbr.D.D. Vice-Principal of 
St. Alban's Hall, Oxford ; and late Principal of Elizabeth College, Guernsey. 
A New and greatly Improved Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. ISs. clotli. 

Valpy's Homer. 

Homer's Iliad, complete : English Notes, and Questions to first Eight Books. 
Text of Heyne. By the Rev. E. Valpt, B.D. late Master of Norwich School. 
6th Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound — Text only, 5th Edition, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bound. 

EDITIONS OF LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS. 
Valpy's Tacitus, with English Notes. 

C. Comelii Taciti Opera. From the Text of Brotier ; with his Explanatory 
Notes, translated into English. By A. J. Yai.pt, M.A. 3 vols. po8t8vo. 24s. bds. 

Barker's Tacitus — Germany and Agricola. 

The Germany of C. C. Tacitus, from Passow's Text; and the Agricola, from 
Brotier'sText: with Critical and Philological Remarks, partly original and 

Krtly collected. By E. H. Barker, late of Trinity College, Cambridge. Sth 
iition, revised, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 



C. Crispi Sallustii Opera. 

Wieh an English Commentary, and Geographical and Historical Indexes. By 
Chajilbs Amtron, LL.D. 8th Edit 12mo. 6a. doth. 

P. Terentii Afri Comoedise Sex. 

Ex Editione Th. Fris. God. Reinharst. With Explanatory Notes, by 
D. B. Hickie, LL.D. 2d Edition. 12mo. with Portrait, 9s. 6d. cloth. 

Valpy's Ovid's Epistles and TibuUus. 

Electa ex Ovidio et Tibullo : cum Notis Anglicis. By the Rev. F. E. J. Valpy, 
M.A. Master of Burton-on-Trent School. 4th Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Bradley's Ovid's Metamorphoses. 

Ovidii Metamorphoses ; in usum Scholaram excerptte : quibns accedunt Notulai 
Anglicae et QuKstiones. Studio C. Bkadlzt, A.M. Editio Nona, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. cloth. 
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Valpy's Juvenal and Persius. ^ 

Deeuni J. Juvenalia et Penu Flacci Satine. Ex edd. Ruperti et KoBni^ npur- | 
gat*. Accednnt, in gratiam JoTentntis, Notae qnsedam Anglicae acriptae. > 
Edited by A. J. Talpt, M.A. 8d Edit. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bd.^TBXT only, 3a. bd. \ 

Valpy's Virgil. 

p. l^rgilii Maroi& Bneolica, Oeorgtca, JEneis. Accedont, innatiam JQTentatia , 
Not* qiuedam Anglice Kiiptn. Edited by A. J. YAi.rT, B:.A. 10th Edition, 
ISmo. Ta. 6d. bound. — The TczT only, 19th Edition, Ss. 6d. boond. 

VaJuy's Virjjil, Improved 

The Bucolics. 6« orgies, and iEneid of Tirgil; with concise Notes, not only 
from Valpy, but alM> from Heync, Wagner, Anthon, and others ; comprisins 
numerous Reference* to Select Rules of Grammar and Criticism, contained 
in an Appendix. Edited from the Text of Wagner, by the ReT Jas. P-xcbopt, 
B.A. Tjju. Coll. Oxfotd. 18mo. [Just ready 



aipy 

Q. Hon 



ioratii Flacci Opera. Ad fidem optimonun exemplarium castigata ; eum 
Notttlis AnglicM. Edited by A. J. Valtt, M.A. New Edition, 18mo. 6«. bd. 
The same, without Notes. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 

*s* The objectionable odes and passages have been expunged. 

The Rev. Canon Tate's Edition of Horace. 

Horatius Restitntus ; or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronological 
Order, according to the Scheme of Dr Bentley, flrom the Text of Geaner, cor- 
rected and improved : «ith a Pieliminair IKsscrtation, very much enlarged, 
on the Chronology of the Works, on tne Localities, and on the Life and 
Character of that Poet. By Jambs Tats, M.A. 2d edition, to which ia now 
added, an original Treatise on the Metres of Horace, 8to. cloth, 128. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes Selectse. 

Ex recensione Jo. Avo. Ekhssti. With an EngUsh Commentary, and 
Historical, Geographical, and Legal Indexes. By Chablbs Ahthom, LL.D. 
3d Edition. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Barker's Cicero de Amicitia, &c. 

Cicero's Cato Major, and LkUus: with English Explanatory and Philological 
Notes ; and with an English Essay on the Respect paid to Old Age b; the 
Egy^ians . the Persians , the Spartans, the Greeks, and the Romans. By the 
late E. H. Bahkss, Esq. of Trinity CoUege,| Cambridge. 6th Edition, ISmo. 
4s. 8d. cloth. * -« .1 

Valpy 's Cicero's Offices. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis de Officiis Libri Tres. Accednnt, In usum Juventutis, Not« 
qnaedam Anglicae scripts. Edited by A. J. Valpt, M.A. Editio Quinta, 
aucta et emendata, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Valpy's Cicero's Twelve Orations. 

Twdve Select Orations of M. Tullins Cicero. From the Text of Jo. Casp. 
Orellius; with EnglUh Notes. Edited by A. J.Valpt, M.A. 2d Edition, 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bouds 

C. Julii Csesaris Commentarii de Bello Galileo. 

Ex recensione Fa. OvTBiraonpn. With Explanatory Notes, and Historical, 
Geographical, and Archaeological Indexes. By Chablx* Amthoh, LL.D. 
3d ^ition. 12mo. 4a. 6d. dflSh. 

Bradley's Phsedrus. 

Fhaedri Fabulae; in usum Scholarum expurgattt: quibus accednnt Notnte 
AngliccetQuaestiones. Studio C.BKA]>LaT,A.M. Editio Nona, 12mo 2s.6d.cl. 

Bradley's Cornelius Nepos. 

ComeUi Nepotis Vit» Excellentium Imperatorum: quibus accednnt Notuhe 
Anglicc et Qotestiones. Studio C. Bxadlxt, A.M. Editio Octava, 12mo.3s.6d.cl. 

Bradley's Eutropius. 

Eutropii Histeriae Romanai Libri Septem- ouibns accedunt Notute AnglicK et 
Quaestiones. Studio C. B&adut, A.M. Editio Duodecima, 12mo. 2s. 6i. cloth. 

Hickie's Livy. 

The First Five Books of Livr: with En^ish Explanatory Notes, and Examina- 
tion Questions. By D. B.HiCKiB,LLJD.Head MasterofHawkshead Grammar 
School. 2d Edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Fasciculus Primus Historiee Britannicse. 

The First Chapter of the History of England, selected from the Writings of 
Caesar and Tacitus. To which are added. Explanatory Notes for the use of 
Schools. By W. Dhaxx, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. elotli. 
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WORKS BY THE REV. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 
Bloomfield's Greek Testament. 

The Greek Testament: with copious English Notes, Critical, Philolo^cal, and 
ExplanatorT. 5th Edition, greatly enlarged, and very considerably improved, 
in 2 closely- printed volumes, 8vo. with Map of Palestme, £2, cloth. 

Bloomfield's College and School Greek Testament. 

The Greek Testament: wiUi brief English Notes, Philological and Explanatory. 
Especially formed for the use of Colleges and the Public Schools, but also 
adapted for general purposes, where a larger work is not requisite. 3d 
Edition, greatly enlarged and considerably improved, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Bloomfield's Greek Lexicon to the New Testament. 

Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament ; especially adapted to the 
of Colleges and the higher Classes in the Public Schools, but also intended 
enient Manual for Biblical Students in general. 2d Edition, greatly 
Fcp. 8vo. on a wider paper, 



as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in 
enlarged, and very considerably improved. 



Bloomfi eld's Greek Thucydides. 

The History of the Feloponnesian War, by Thucydides. A New Recension of 



the Text ; with a eareftilly amended Punctuation ; and copious Notes, Critical. 
Philological, and Explanatory ; almost entirely original, but partly selected 
and arranged from the best Expositors, and forming ajcontinuous^ Coi 



Philological, and Explanatory 

and arranged from the best Expositors, and forming a. buuuuuuua v^u>uui<;u- 
tary : accompanied with full Indices, both of Greek Words and Phrases ex- 
plamed, and matters discussed in the Notes. Dedicated,by pemussion, to the 
Right Hon. and Right Rev. Charles James, Lord Bishop of Londc 
trMed by Maps and Plans, mostly taken trom actual survey. 



London. Illus- 
2vob.8vo.388.cl. 



Bloomfield's Translation of Thucydides. 

The History of the Peloponnesian War. By Thvctdidss. Newly 1 
into English, and accompanied with very copious Notes^ Philolof 



copious Notes, Philological and 
with Maps and Plates. 3vol8.8vo. 

[Vide page 2. 
[Vide page 2. 



Explanatory, Historical and Geographical; 
£2. 5s. boards. 

Lexilogus Scholasticus. 
Epitome Evangelica. 

HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, AND MYTHOLOGY. 
Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, abridged 

For Public and Private Schools of both Sexes. Bv the late E. H. Barker. Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. A New Edition, revisea and corrected throughout. 
By J. Cauvin. 8vo. 12s. bound. 

*,* This is the only edition containing all the most recent improvements and 
additions of Professor Anthon, and other eminent scholars ; and it is hoped that 
it will be distinguished firom all other editions of Lempriere, which, though larger 
in size, contain a vast quantity of matter not calculated to assist the scholar, 
and which has been purposely expunged from this edition : thus diminishing the 
expense of the work, without injuring its utility as an elementary school-book. 
All indelicacies, both in matter and language, have been careMly avoided. 

Blair's Chronological and Historical Tables. 

From the Creation to me Present Time : with Additions and Corrections from 
the most Authentic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as con- 
necting the Period from the Exode to l£e Temple. Under the superintendence 
of Sir Hbnrt Ellis, K.H. Principal Librarian of the British Museum. Imp. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 

MangnalPs Questions.— thxowlt gbhttihb aicd compmtb editton. 



Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, for the Use of Young People ; with a 
., . .. .„ ... t^ .^ , ,^ -I. -. ByR.Mi " — 

, , othei 

Additions and Improvements. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 



Selection of British and General Biography, &C.&C. Bv R. MANaNALi.. New 
Edition, with the Author's last Correction^ and other very considerable 



' The most comprehensive book of instruction existing, and to be preferred to 
all the others to which it has served as amodel."— Quartbrlt Rxvibw. 

Theonly edition with the Author's latest Additions and Improvements, brought 
down to the present time, bears the imprint of Messrs. Lonomam and Co. 
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Corner's Sequel to Mangnall's Questions. 

Questions on the Htittory of Europe : a Sequel to Mangnall's Historica Ques- 
tions ; comprising Questions on the History of the Nations of Continental 
Europe not comprehended in that work. B7 Julia. Cojuixa. New Edition. 
12mo. 5s. bound. 

Hort's Pantheon. 

The New Pantheon; or, an Introduction to the Mythology of the Ancients, in 
Question and Answer : compiled for the Use of Young Persons. To which are 
added, an Accentuated Index, Questions for Exercise, and Poetical Illustra- 

— .,r. ,, ByW. J. HoRT. New 

! Oriental and Northern 



tions of Grecian Mythology, from Homer and Vireil. By W. J. Hort. New 
Edition, considerably enlarged by the addition of the f~" '^'' — ^ »t-_x^ 
Mythology. 18mo. 17 Plates, 5s. 6d. bound. 



uperior to all other juvenile mythologies in form and tendency, and de- 
cidedly iff the pleasure it gives a child."— Qdartsklt Rstuw. 

Hort's Chronology. 

An Introduction to the Study of Chronology and Ancient History: In Question 
and Answer. New Edition, 18mo. 4a. bound. 

The Treasury of History ; 

Comorising a General Introductorv Outline of Universal History, Ancient 



and CuNtoms. &c. &c. By Samcel Macmcss. 2d Edit 1 thick vol. fcap. 
8vo. lOs. cloth ; bound iu roan, 12s. 

Knapp's Universal History. 

An A ondgment of Universal History, adapted to the Use of Families and Schools ; 
with appropriate Qurstions at ttie end of each Section. Bv the Rev. H. J. 
KNA.PP, M.A. New Edition, with the series of events biougnt down to the 
present time. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Bigland's Letters on the Study of History. 

On the Study and Use of Ancient and Modern History ; containing Observations 
and Reflections on the Causes and Consequences of those Events which have 
produced conspicuous Chanees in the aspect of the World, and the general 
state of Human Aifairs. By John Biolamd. 7th Edition, 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Keightley's Outlines of History. 

Outlines of History, from the Earliest Period. By Thomas KBtOHTi.BT. Esq. 
New Edition, corrected and considerably improved, fcp. 8vo. 66. clotn i or 
68. 6d. bound. 

Sir Walter Scott's History of Scotland. 

History of Scotland. By Sir Waltbr Scott, Bart New Edition, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 

Cooper's History of England. 

The History of England, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. On a 
plan recommended by the Earl of Chesterfield. By the Rev. W. Coopek. 23d 
Edition, considerably improved. 18mo. as. 6d. clotti. 

Baldwin's History of England. 

The History of England, for the use of Schools and Totmg Persons. By Edward 
BAI.DWIM, Esq., Author of "The History of Rome,'*^ &c. A New Edition, 
careftilly revised and corrected, with Portraits. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Valpy's Elements of Mythology. 



Elements of Mythology ; or, an Easy History o the Pagan Deities: intended to 
enable the young to understand che Ancient Writers of Greece and Rome. By 
R. Valpt, D.D. 8th Edition, 12mo. 2s. bound. 



Valpy's Poetical Chronology. 

Poetical Chronology of Ancient and English History : with Historical and Expla- 
natory Notes. By R. Valpt, D.D. New Edit 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Howlett's Tables of Chronology and Regal Gene- 
alogies, combined and separate. By the Rev. J. H. Howlett, M.A. 2d 
Edition, 4to. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Riddle's Ecclesiastical Chronology. 

Ecclesiastical Chronology: or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foun- 
dation to the Present Time. To which are added. Lists of Councils and of 
Popes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, 
M.A. 8yo. 168. cloth. 
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Tate's Continuous History of St. Paul. 

The Continuoas History of the Labours and Writings of St. Panl.on the basis of 
the Acts, with intercafarymatter of Sacred NarratiTe, snpplied from the Epistles, 
and elucidated in occasional Dissertations: with the HOR^ PAULINA of 
Dr. PALEY, in a more correct edition (with occasional notes), Subjoined. By 
J. Tate, M.A. Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 8vo. with Map, 13a. cloth. 



GEOMETRY, ARtTHMETtC,8LAND-SURVEYINC, ETC. 
Narrien*8 Astronomy and Geodesy. 

Practical Astronomy and Geodesy : including the Projections of the Sphere and 
Spherical Trigonometry. For the use of the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst. By John Nabaien, F.R.S. & R.A.S. Professor of Mathematics, &c. 
in the Institution. 8to. lis. 

Scott's Trigonometry. 

Plain Trigonometry and Mensuration. For the nse of the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. By W. Scott, Esq. A.M. and F.R.A.S. Second Mathe- 
matical Master in the Institution. 8to. 9s, 6d, doth, 

Scott's Arithmetic fllid Algebra. 

Elements of Arithmetic and Algebra. For the use of the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. By W. Scott, Esq. A.M. and F.R.A.S. Second Mathe- 
matical Professor in the Institution. 8vo. I6«. bound. 

Narrien's Elements of Euclid. 

Elements of Geometry : consisting of the first four, and the sixth. Books of 
Euclid, chiefly from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson ; with the principal 
Theorems m Proportion, and a Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground. 
Also, Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, and Solids ; with one on 
Spherical Geometry. For the use of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
By JoBM Naaribn, F.R.S. and R.A.S. Professor of Mathematics, &c, in tlie 
Institution. 8vo. with many diagrams, 10s. 6d. bound. 

Professor Thomson's Elementary Algebra. 

An Elementary Treatise on Alffebra, Theoretical and Practical. By Jakes 
Thomson, LL.D. Profe8s<» of Mathematics in the Unirersity of GUsgow. 
12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Crocker's Land Surveying. 

Crocker's Elements of Land Surveying. New Edition, corrected throughout, 
and considerably improved and modernized, by T. G. Bomt, Land-Surveyor. 
Bristol. To which are added. Tables of Six-ngure Logarithms, superintended 
bv Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. Post 8to. with 
Plan of the Manor of North Hill, Somerset, belor ' '' *" *'• " 



numerous Diagrams, a Field-book, Plan of part of 



to J. W. Antoni, Esq., 
ityorBath,&c.l2s.cl. 



Illustrations of Practical Mechanics, 

By the Rev. H. Mosblst, M.A. Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy 
in King's College, London. Being Uie First Volume of.Illutrations of Science, 
by the Professors of King's College. 2d Edition, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with numerous 
Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

Keith on the Globes, and Key. 

A New Treatise on the Use of the Globes; or, a Philosophical View of the Earth 
and Heavens: comprehending an Account of the Figure, Magnitude, and 
Motion of the Earth : with fte Natiiral Changes of its Surface, caused by 
Floods, Earthquakes, &c. : together with the Principles of Meteorology ana 
Astronomy : with the Theory of Tides, &c. By Thomas Keith. New Edition, 
considerably improved, by J. Rowbotham, F.R.A.S. and W. H. Pbioh. 
12mo. with 7 PUtes, 6fl. 6d. bound. 

*,* The only obnuinb edition, with the Author's latest Additions and Improve- 
ments, bear* the imprint of Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Key, by Pbiob, revised by J. Rowbotham, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Keith's Trigonometry. 

An Introduction totheTheory'and Practice (rf Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
and the Stereographic Projection of the Sphere, including the Theory of Navi- 
gation ; comprehending a variety of Rules, Formulae, &c. with their Practical 
Applications to tiie Mensuration of Heights and Distances, to determine. the 
Latitude by two Altitudes of the Sun, the Longitude by the Lunar Observations, 
and to othfer important Problems on the Sphere ; and on Nautical Astronomy. 
By Thomas Kbith. 7th Edition, corrected by S. Maynaxd, 8vo. Ids. cloth. 
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Taylor's Arithmetic, and Key. 

TheArithmrticua'sOiiidc; or, a completo Exereias Book: for Public Schools 
and Private Teacheri. By W. Taimr. New EdiUon, 12ino. te. 6d. boond. 

K«T to the Rane. By W. H. Wbitb, of the CommercUl and Mathematical 
School, Bedfiard. "* — ' *^ — ' 



Molineux's Arithmetic, and Key. 

La IntrodocUon to Practical Arithmetic ; in Two Parts : with Tarions Notes, and 
occasional Directions for the oae of Leaners. By T. Molinsox, many years 
Teacher of Accounts and the Mathematics in Macclesfield. In Two Parte. 
Part 1, New Edition, 12mo. 2m. 8d. bound.— Part 2, 6th Edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 

K«T to Part 1, «d.— Kbt to Part 2, «d. 

Hall's Key to Molineux's Arithmetic. 

A Key to the First Part of Molineux's Practical Arithmetic ; containing Solu- 
tions of all the Questions at ftill length, with Answers. By JoscrB Hall, 
Teacher of Mathamatics. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

Simson's Eaclid. 

The Elements of Euclid : vis. the First Six Books, together with the Eleventh 
and Twelfth; also the Book of Euclid's EMa. By RoBcmT Stkson, M.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Mathematics in the Umrersity of Glasgow To which 
are added, the Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonome t r y ; and a Treatise 
on the Construction of Trigonometica] Canon : uao, a concise Account of 
Logarithms. By the Her. A. Robbrtsoit, D.D. F.R.8. Savllian Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Oxford. 28th Edition, carefolly revised and 
corrected by 8. Matnabd, 8vo 9s. bound.— Also. 

The Elements of Euclid : vis. the First Six Books, together with the Eleventh and 
Twelfth. Printed, with a few variations and addtitional references, from the 
Text of Dr. Sixsox. New Edition, carefblly corrected by S. Matmard, 18mo. 
6s. bound.— Also, 

The same work, edited, in the Symbolical form,by R.Blakblock,M. A. late Fellow 
and Assistant-Tutor of Catherine Hall, Cambridge. New Edit. 18mo. 6s. cloth. 

Joyce's Arithmetic, and Key. 

A System of Practical Arithmetic, applicable to the present state of Trade and 
Money Transactions : illustrated by numerous Examples under each Rule. By 
the Rev. J. Jotcb. New Edition, corrected and improved by 8. Mathard. 
12mo. Ss. bound. 

Kbt : containing Solutions and Answers to all the Questions in the work. To 
which are added. Appendices, shewing the Method of making Mental Calcula- 
tions, and a New Mode of Setting Sums in the Early Rules of Arithmetic. New 
Edition, corrected and enlarged by S. Maykard, 18mo. 3s. bound. 

Morrison's Book-Keeping, and Forms. 

The Elements of Book-keeping, by Sm^e sad Double Entry ; comprising several 
s. arranged accoraing to Present Practice, and designed for the use 



Sets of Books, arranged accoraing , „ 

of Schools. To which is aimexed, an Introduction to Merchants' Accounts, 
illustrated with Forms and Examples. By Jambs Morrison, Aooonntani. 
New Edition, considerably improved, 8vo. 8s. half-bound. 
Sets of Blank Bosks, ruled to correspond with the Four Sets contained in th« 
above work : Set A, Single Entry, 3s : Set B, Double Entry, 9s. ; Set C, Com- 
mission Trade, 12s. ; Set D, Partnership Concerns, 4s. 6d. 

Morrison's Commercial Arithmetic, and Key. 

A Concise System of Commercial Arithmetic. Bv J. Morrison, Accountant. 

New Edition, revised and improved, 12mo. 4s. 6d. oonnd. 
Kbt. 3d Edition, corrected and improved by S. Matnard, Editor of ** Keith's 

Mathematical Works." 12mo. Bs. bound. 

Nesbit's Mensuration, and Key. 

A Treatise on Practical Mensuration • containnur the most approved Methods of 
drawing Geometrical Figures; Mensuration of Superficies; Land Surveying; 
Mensuration of Solids ; ue Use of the Carpenter's Rule ; Timber Measure, m 
which is shewn the method of Measuring and Valuing Standing Timber ; Arti- 
ficers' Works, illustrated by the Dimensions and Contents of a House ; a Dic- 
tionarv of the Terms used in Architecture, &c. By A. Nesbft. 12th Edition, 
corrected and greatly improved, witii nearlyTOO Practical Examples,and nearly 
900 Woodcuts, 12mo. 6s. bound.— Kbt. 7th Edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. 

Nesbit's Land Surveying. 

A Complete Treatise on Practical Land Surveying. By A . Nbbbit. 7tli Edition, 
greatly enlarged, 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with 160 Woodcuts, IS Copperplates 
and an engraved Fieki-book, (sewed,) 12a. boards. 
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Farley's Six-Figure Logarithms. 

Tablet of Six-figure Logarithmt; containing the Loffarithms of Number* from 
1 to lOjOOO. and of Sines and Tangents for erery Minute of the Quadrant and 
erery six Seconds of the first Two Decrees : with a Table of Constants, and 
Formulae for the Solution of Plane ancTSpherical Triangles. Superintended by 
RiCHAHD Fahuet, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment Post6ro. (unenu- 
merated,) 4s. «d. cloth. 

Nesbit's Arithmetic, and Key. 

▲ Treatise on Practical Arithmetic. By A. Nisbit. 8d Edition, 12mo.5«.bd. 
A KsT to the same. 12mo. fia. bound. 
A Second Part of the above is in the press. 

Balmain's Lessons on Chemistry. 

Lessons on Chemistry ; for the use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in the 
Universities, and Readers who wish to learn the fundamental Principles and 
leading Facts. With Questions for Examination, a Glossary of Chemical 
Temu, and an Index. By William H. Balmaxm. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Mrs. Lee's Natural History for Schools. 

Elements of Natural History, for the use of Schools and Toung Persona ; com> 
prising the Principles of Classification, interspersed with amusins sad in- 
structive Original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. By Mrs. Lbb 
(formerly Mrs T. E. Bowdich), Author of " Taxidermy," ftc. 12mo. with 55 
Woodcuts, 7s.6d. bound. 



WORKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, BY MRS. MARCET. 

Mrs. Marcet's New Spelling Book. 

The Mother's First Book : containing Se Reading made Easy, and Spelling 
Book. New Edition, 12mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Mrs. Marcet's New Grammar for Boys. 

Willy's Grammar, interspersed with Stories, and intended for the use of Toung 
Boys. 2d Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Lessons on Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals. 

18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Conversations on the History of England. 

For the Use of Children. 2d Edition, with additions, continuing the Histor> 
to the Reign of George III. 18mo. 5s. cloth. 

Mary's Grammar : 

Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the use of Children. 6th Edition, 
revised and enlarged, 18mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 
** A sound and simple work for the earliest ages."— Qoaktbblt Rbtibw. 

The Game of Grammar : 

With a Book of Conversations (fcp. Sro.) shewing the Rules of the Game, 
and affording Examples of the manner of playing at it. In a varnished box , or 
done up as a post 8vo. volume in cloth, 8s. 

Conversations on Language, for Children. 

Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Willy's Stories for Young Children : 

Containing The House-Building— The Three Pits The Chalk Pit, The Coal Pit, 
and The Gravel Pit}— and TheLand withoutLaws. 3d Edit. 18ma 2s. balf-bd. 

Willy's Holidays : 

Or, Conversations on different Kinds of Governments : intended for Young 
Children. I8mo. 2s. half-bound. 

The Seasons : 

Stories for very Young Children. New Editions, 4 vols— Vol. 1, Winter, 3d 
Edition; Vol. 2, Spimg, 3d EdiUon; Vol. 3, Summer, 3d Edition; Vol. 4, 
Autumn, 3d Edition. 2s. each, half-bound. 
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llBSSRfi. LONGMAN AND CO.'s 



GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES, 
Butler's Ancient and Modern Geography. 

k Sketch of Ancient and Modern Geoi^apl 
Bishop of Lichfield, formerly Head Master 



A Sketch of Ancient and Modem Geoj^aphy. By Samuel BtriXRR, D.D.late 
Bishop of Lichfield, formerly Head Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition 
revised by hu Son, 8vo. 9b. boards ; bound in roan, lOs. ' 



Butler's Ancient and Modern Atlases. 

An Atlaa of Modem GeograiAy; consistinRof Twenty-three Coloured Maps, from 

a new set of pUtes, corrected, with a complete Index. By the late Dr. Butler 

8vo. 128. half-bound.— By the same Author, 
An Atlaa of Ancient Geography; consisting of Twenty-two Coloured Maps, with 

a complete Accentuated Index. 8vo. 128. half-bound. 
A General Atlas of Ancient and Modem Geocrraphy ; consistine of FortT-five 

coloured Maps, and Indices. 4to. 248. half-bound. * ^ 

•.• The Latitude and Longitude are given in the Indices. 
The Plates of the present new edition have been re-engraved, with corrections 

from the government surveys and the most recent sources of information. 
Edited by the Author's Son. 

Abridgment of Butler's Geography. 

An Abriilgment of Bishop Butler's Modem and Ancient Geography : arranged in 
the form of Question and Answer, for the use of Beirinners. Bv Mart 
CuwNiNQHAK. 3d Edition, fcp. 8vo. 2s. cloth. / *Jti 

Butler's Geographical Copy Books. 

Outline Ceoeraphtcal Copy- Books, Ancient and Modem : with the Lines of Lati- 
tude and Longitude only, for the Pupil to fill up, and designed to accompany 
the above. 4to. each 4s. ; or together, sewed, Ts. 6d. 

Goldsmith's Popular Geography. 

Geograpliy on a Popular Plan. New Edit, including Extracts from recent Voyages 
and Travels, with Engravings, Maps, &c. By Eev. J . Goldsmith. 12mo. 14s. bd. 

Bowling's Introduction to Goldsmith's Geography. 

Introduction to Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography : for the use of Junior Pupils. 
By J. DowLiwo, Master of Woodstock Boa/ding School. New Edit. 18mo. 9d. sd. 

^. By the same Author, 

Five Hundred Qtiestions on the Maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South 
America, and the British Isles; principally from the Maps in Goldsmith's 
Grammar of Geography. New Edition, 18mo. 8d.— Ket, 9d. 

Goldsmith's Geography Improved. 

Grammar of General Geography: being an Introduction and Companion to the 
larger Work of the same Author. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. New Edition, 
Improved. Revised throughout and corrected by Hugh Murray, Esq. With 
New Views, Maps, &c. 18mo. Ss. 6d. bound. — Rx:T,6d. sewed. 

Mangn all's Geography, revised, 

A Compendium of '^ "^ --^-i^- 

R. Manonall. 
7s. 6d. bound. 



if Geography; for the use of Schools, Private Families, Sec. By 
i. A new Edition, revised and corrected throughout. 12mo. 



Hartley's Geography, and Outlines. 

Geography for Youth. Bv the Rev. J. Haktlkt. Newl 



. BytheRev.J.HAKTLKT. New Edit, (the 8th), containing 

the latest Changes. 12mo. 48. 6d. bound.— By the same Author, 
Outlines of Geography : the First Course for CKldren. New Edit. 18mo. 9d. sd. 



THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Hamel's French Grammar and Exercises, by Lambert. 

Hamel's French Grammar and Exercises. A New Edition, in one volume. 
Carefully corrected, greatly improved, enlarge*!, and arranged, in conformity 
with the last edition of the Dictiouarv of the French Academy, and in confor- 
mitv with the last edition of the French Grammar of the University of France. 
By N. Lambert. 12mo. 58. 6d. bound. 



Kbt, 4s. bound. 
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Hamel's French Grammar. - (The Original Edition.) 

A New Univeraol French Grammar ; being an accurate System of French Acci- 
dence and Syntax. By N. Hamkl. Graduate in the University of Caen, and 
Rector of the Town of L'Atgle. in Kormandy. New Edit, greatly improved, 
12mo.48.bd. 

Hamel's French Exercises, Key, and Questions. 

French Grammatical Exerciaes. By N. Ham ex.. New Edition, carefully revised 

and greatly improved, 12mo. 4a. bound. 
Ket, 12mo. 3s. bound.— Questions, with Key, 9d. sewed. 

Hamel's World in Miniature. 

The World In Miniature ; containing a faithful Account of the Situation, Extent, 
Productions. Government, Population. Manners, Curiosities, &c. of the ditferent 
Coimtries or the World: for Translation into French. By N. Hamel. New 
Edition, corrected and brought down to the present time, IZmo. 48. 6d. bd. 

Sandhurst College French Grammar. 

A Summary of French Grammar, for the Use of the Gentlemen Cadets of the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. By Henri Maeiixieb, French Master 
in the Institution. 3d Edition, 12mo. Ss. cloth. 

Tardy's French Dictionary. 

An Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of the French Language, in French and 
English ; wherein the exact Sound of every Syllable is distinctly marked, accord- 
ing to the method adopted by Mr. Walker, in his Pronouncing Dictionary. To 
wiuch are prefixed, the Principles of the French Pronunciation, &c. By the 
Abb6 Taeot. New Edit, carefully revised, 12mo. 6s. bound. 



ENGLISH GRAMMARS, READING BOOKS, ETC. 
Mrs. Felix Summerly's Mother's Primer. 

The Mother's Primer. A Little Child's First Steps in many ways. By Mrs. Felix 
SuHHERLT. Fcp. Svo. printed in Colours, with a Frontispiece drawn on Zinc 
by William Mulready, R.A. Is. sewed. 

The Rev. J. Py croft's Course of English Reading. 



A Course of English Reading, adapted to every Taste and Capacity : with Anec- 
dotes of Men of Genius. By the Rev. James Pr " * '"-•-•■^ ■"-" - 

Oxford, Author of " Latin urammar Practice," 



the Rev. James Ptcrott, B.A. Trinity College, 
ammar Practice," and " Greek Grammar Prac- 
tice." Fcp. 8vo. 6b. 6d. cloth. 

Maunder's Universal Class-Book : 

A New Series of Reading Lessons (original and selected) for Every Day in the 
Year: each Lesson recording some important Event in General History, Bio- 
graphy, &c. which happened on the day of the month under which it is placed ; 
or aetailing, in familiar language, interesting facts in Science j also, a variety 
of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, interspersed with Poetical Gleanings : 
Questions for Examination being appended to each day's Lesson, and the 
whole carefully adapted to practical Tuition. By Samuel Maunder, Author 
of " The Treasury of Knowledge," &c. iSd Edition, revised, 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Lindley Murray's Works. 

*.* The onlt Genuine Editions, with the ArTHOR's laht Corrections. 

11. Introduction au Lecteur Francois, 
6th edition, 12mo. 3e. 6d. bound. 

12. Lecteur Fransois, 6th edit. 12mo. 
08. bound. 

13. Library Edition of Grammar, Exer- 
cises, and Key, 7th edit. 2 vols. 
8vo.2l8.bds. 

First Lessons in English Gramma 
New edit, revised and enlarged 
18mo. &d. bd. 

Grammatical Questions, adapted to 



1. First Book for Children, 26th edition, 

18mo. 6d. sd. 

2. English Spelling-Book, 47th edition, 

18mo. I8d. bd. 

3. Introduction to the English Reader, 

S4th edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 

4. The English Reader, 24th edit 12mo. 

3s. 6d. bd. 

5. Sequel to ditto, 7th edit. 12mo. 48. 6d. 

bound. 

6. English Grammar, 61st edit. 12mo. 

%. 6d. bd. 

7. English Grammar abridged, 121st 

edit. 18mo. Is. bd. 

8. English Exercises, 50th edit 12mo. 

Abound. 
9. Key ft Exercises, 12mo. 2s. bd. 
10. Ei^ercises and Key. 48th and 25th 
editions ,in 1 vol. 3s. 6d. bound. 



^e Grammar of Lindley Murray : 
with Notes. By C. Bradlbt, 
A.M. 8th Edit improved, 12mo. 



28. 6d. bd. 
Enlarged Edit, of Murray's Abridged 
English Grammar, by Dr. Giles. 
18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 
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Mayor's Spelling Book. 

The English Spellinfi-Book : accompanied b/ a ProgreeaiTe Seriea of easj and 
fiuniliar Lemons : intended aa an Introduction to the Reading and Spelling of 
the Englifh Langnase. Bt Dr. Mayor. 402d Edition, with Tarioos revisions 
and improrements <^ Dr. Maror, legally conveyed to them by his a " ' 

with Frontispiece by Stothaid, and 44 beantifol Wood En^rav 



^ __ . , I En^ravi 

expressly for the work, by Harvey. The whole printed in an «atlrely new t, 
12mo. Is*. 6d. bound. 

*a* The only Genuine Edition, with the Author's latest Additions and Improve- 
ments, bean the imprint of Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Caipenter's Spelling-Book. 

The Schcdar's Spelling Assistant ; wherein the Words are arranged according to 

their principles of Accentuation. By T. CA&rmNTXB. New Edition, corrected 

throughout, 12mo. Is. 6d. bound. 

NOTICE.— The only Genuine and Complete Edition of Ca&pbntbk's Spblliiio is 

published by Messrs. Longman and Co. and Messrs. Whittaker and Co. Any 

person selling anv other edition than the above is liable to action at law, and on 

discovery will be immediately proceeded against, the whole book being copyright. 

Walker's Dictionary Remodelled. 

Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language, adapted 
to the present state of Literature and Science : embodying the original stores 
of Johnson, the additions of Todd and Webster, and many words in modem 
use not included in former Dictionaries. By B. H. SKA.nT, Author of 
** The Practice of Elocution," Ac. Second Edition. To which are now 
added, an Enlarged Etymological Index, and a Supplement, containing nearly 
Three Thousand Words not ucluded in the previous edition of the Dictionary. 
8vo. [Just ready. 

Walker's Dictionary Epitomised. 

Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language, Epitomised on a 

S'an which allow* of full Definitions to the leading Words, and large additions 
the Terms of Modem Science : with a Key to uie Pronunciation of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. By B. H. Skast. New Edition. 
16mo. 78. 6d. cloth. 

Smart's English Grammar, and Accidence. 

The Accidence and Principles of English Grammar. By B. H. Sjcakt. 12mo. 

is. cloth. 
The Accidence separately, Is. sewed in cloth. 

Smart's Practice of Elocution. 

The Pracdoe of Elocution ; or, a Course of Exercises for acquiring the several 
requisites o « good Delivery. By H. B. Shaxt. 4th Edition, augmented, 
particularly by a Chapter on Impassioned Reading Qualified by Taste,, with 
Exercises adapted to a Chronological Outline of En^iah Poetry. 12mo. 6s. cL 

Graham's Art of English Composition. 

English ; or. The Art of Composition explained in a series of Instractions and 
Examples. By G. F. Gbaham. 2d Edition, revised and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 
7s. cloth. 

Graham's Helps to English Grammar. 

Helps to Engltbn Grammar; or.EasyExercisesfor Toung ( 
by Engravings on Wood. By G. P. GaAHAM . 12mo. Ss. cloth. 

English Synon]^mes classified and explained : 

WiSi Practical Exercises, designed for Schools and Private Tuition. By 
O. F. Gbabak. Fcp. 8vD. 78. cloth. 

Aikin's British Poets. 

Select Works of the British Poets. From Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Biogra- 
phical and Critical Prefaces, bv Dr. Aikin. A New Edition, with Supplement, 
by LucT AiUM , containing additional Selections fhnn the Works of Crabbe, 
Scott. Coleridge, Pringle, Charlotte Smith, and Mrs. Barbauld. Medium 8vo. 
188. cWth. 

Aikin's Poetry for Children. 

Poetry for Children ; c on s is ti n g of Selections of easy and interesting Pieces from 
the'bestPoets,inter8per8ed with Original Pieces. By Miss Aixin. New Edit, 
considerably improved, 18mo. with Frontispece, Zs. cloth. 

Bullar*s Questions on the Scriptures. 

Questions on the Holy Scriptures, to be answered in Writing, as Exercises at 
School, or in the course of Private Instraction. By Johk Bullak. New Edit. 
Idmo. 28. 6d. doth. 



vExercises for Toung Children Illustrated 



Wilson and Ogilvy, Skinner Street, SnowhiU, London. 
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